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The Pulse of the Pacific 


Are You in Will it work? Will it 
really prevent war in the 
future? ‘The answer to 
this question, not the na- 
tionalistic interests of the 
United States, should determine the issue 
whether the Senate is to ratify a treaty 


Favor of 


the League? 


of peace containing the constitution of 


the League of Nations. 
Let us all talk it over from every possi- 


ble angle at every possible occasion. _ If 


the majority of us comes to 
the conclusion that — the 
League of Nations, with such 
alterations of the tentative 
constitution as we may deem 
necessary, will really put an 
end to international wholesale 
slaughter, let every mother’s 
son take pen in hand and 
write his Senator. War taxa- 
tion 1s costing every man, 
woman and child the neat 
sum of $50 just for this year. 
Surely it’s worth a_ three- 
cent postage stamp and ten 
minutes to let your Senator 
know what you think of the 
President’s efforts to do away 
with those war taxes. Every 
time you go to a movie you 
spend the cost of that stamp 
in war taxes. 

A referendum on the ques- 
tion of ratifying the League 
constitution 1s impossible. It 
was not thought necessary or 
possible to submit the ques- 
tion even of peace or war to 
a referendum. Lacking the 
machinery fora popul: ir vote, 
the next best thing is to give 
every Senator a comprehen- 
sive idea of public sentiment 
in hisown state by voluntary 
letters or post: il cards. 
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Answersto [he three 
Th yrincipal ob- 
ree 
Big jections to the 
Objections participation 


of the United States. in the 
proposed League of Nations apparently 
are these: 

The Paris constitution conflicts with 
and supersedes the constitution of the 
United States. 

The Executive Council of nine, the real 
business end of the League on which the 
United States has but one vote, will be 
able to order Uncle Sam about at will. 

The United States will be forever en- 
tangled in European, African and Asiatic 





“He's coming back.” 


feuds and yet will be obliged with its own 
hands to strangle the Monroe Doctrine. 
Are these really valid objections? 
‘Take a look at the good old long-suffer- 
ing constitution of these United States 
and observe what happened to it in the 
last two years—without the League of 
Nations. ‘The Espionage and Sedition 
Acts—war measures—as distinctly vio- 
late the spirit and the letter of the con- 
stitution as would an act to impose a tax 





of ten dollars on every red head. Yet 
they were passed and enforced because a 
majority of us wanted them passed and 
enforced. If a majority of us, after due 
deliberation, wants to enter a League of 
Nations to save us from the necessity of 
more espionage and sedition legislation, 
the constitution surely can stand the 
addition: il strain. 

It is true that the United States has 
only one vote on the Executive Council 
of nine, but it is not true that the repre- 


That is the verdict of those who have watched 
the ex-president's fight for the League of Nations 


sentatives of any eight, sixteen or twenty- 
four nations can order Uncle Sam about 
or will try so to do. The gent in the 
striped pants is the modern combination 
of Hercules and Midas. He has in his 
hand most of the world’s steel, gold, cop- 
yer, cotton, and food. He is now and will 
* for generations to come—until Russia 
finds her stride—the powerfullest power 
on earth. It can’t be done. He just 
won't stand for being ordered around. 
And if the little fellows on 
the Executive Council get 
nasty, Uncle Sam can always 
take his hat, withdraw from 
the League and go home. If 
any other power or combina- 
tion of powers tried to follow 
him with a club, that power 
or combination of powers 
would most surely be stabbed 
in the back by a few of its 
loving friends and European 
hear neighbors. 

Without the United States 
the League of Nations has 
no chance at all—and the 
United States is strong 
enough to be just as. safe 
inside the League as out- 
side. 

As for entanglement in 
European feuds through par- 
ticipation in the League of 
Nations, we have now, if our 
memory serves us, American 
troops in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, England, 
European Russia, Siberia, 
Manchuria and the Philip- 
pines, not counting about 
ten billion American dollars 
hopelessly entangled in for- 
eign pockets, all these en- 
tanglements plus the wild 
roses now bursting into 
bloom on sixty thousand 
Amercian graves in Europe, 
having occurred without the 
aid of any League. 
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It is true that the pro- 
posed League of Nations 
would supersede the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, but the con- 
stitution of the League 
expressly guarantees the independence 
and territorial integrity of all its mem- 
bers, the states of Central and South 
America included. Unless there is a 
distinct and treacherous breach of faith 
on the part of the signatories, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine will be upheld by four dozen 
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The League 
and Yellow 


Immigrants 


























Rronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Who Will Pay the Piper? 


nations instead of one, and these two 
dozen powers will be pledged tO main- 
tain China’s territory and sovereignty 
intact. 

Nor is it true that the League constitu- 
tion would compel the United States to 
guarantee the integrity of Britain’s world 
The guarantee runs only 
against outside aggression and attack. 
If Canada, Australia or South Africa 
should decide to start heavy housekeep 
ing for themselves, 1t would be the duty 
of the United States to urge England to 
let go without a fuss, but the League con- 
stitution would in no wise compel Uncle 
Sam to send an army into Canada on be- 
half of King George. 

The fear has also been expressed that 
the Executive Council of the League, 
upon compli unt of Japan, could force the 
United States to abolish its Asiatic Ex- 
clusion Act and grant free ingress to Jap- 
laborers. This fear likewise 1s 
Under Article XV of the 
proposed constitution the procedure 
would be somewhat as follows: 

Japan would make a demand for un- 
restricted immigration. ‘The United 
States would refuse to comply. Japan 
would bring the dispute before the Eexecu- 
tive Council of the League. If the Coun- 
cil were packed against us, the United 
States would demand a submission of the 
dispute to the body of the delegates from 
all the signatory states. If this body of 
delegate Ss should de Cc ide Mu nanimou sly 
against the United States, it would then 
have to decide what measures should be 
taken to compel Uncle Sam to lift the 
bars to yellow immigrants. But if the 
findings and recommendations were not 
unanimous, if Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua or Belgium should by any 
chance dissent, then the remaining ma- 
jority states could do nothing except 
issue a report containing their findings. 

By the time such a report is rendered, 
Japan will either have decided that it is 
not worth while to press the demand or 
Uncle Sam will have had time enough to 
get so completely ready that a successful 
attack would be out of the question. 

fn addition, President Wilson has 
stated that immigration and similar 
questions are purely, domestic and of no 

earthly concern fto the League, Japan’s 
attempt to internationalize them having 
been voted down. 


empire forever. 


anese 
groundless. 


of a male oyster, 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 

The real defect of the 
proposed constitution 1s 
that it interferes not too 
much but too little with 
the freedom of action of 
the participating nations. It is a patch- 
work compromise through which defeated 
Germany and the multitude of small 
states may be kept in subjection for a 
while, but which allows the big fellows 
to do pretty much what they want. More 
especially are these remarks applicable 
to Articles VIIL and IX relating to dis- 
armament. Their pros ISIONS are as vague 
and formless as a Debussy composition; 
their teeth are as long and sharp as those 
[hese articles are re- 
phrases like ‘recognize 
“consistent with national 


Attacking 
Militarism 


With a Pin 


dundant with 


the principle,” 


safety,” “spec ial regard to the geograph- 
ical situation and circumstances,” “lends 
itself to grave objections” and similar 


paddings designed to hide the real size of 
the exceedingly small disarmament. ker- 
nel, Under articles conseription 
can be maintained, France can keep a 
huge standing army, England can enlarge 
her navy, the United States can build an 
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@ Times 


TAnurihy, in the Seats 


Warning to Claim Jumpers 


even bigger one and Japan can add a score 
of divisions to its military establishment 
on various pleas. Apparently the only 
thing that can be accomplished is to en- 
force military impotency upon Germany 
and to nationalize the manufacture of 
war implements. 

If real disarmament is to be brought 
about, the diplomats and statesmen of 
Europe will have to be given an unmis- 
takable command by the masses of plain 
people who have to pay the piper. This 
command will hardly be forthcoming 
while Europe ts in its present hysterically 
hectic state of mind. 


vu Uv 


Americans Contrary to the loud wails 
of the Republican Sena- 


Must Make tors, there is no dynamite 
heir Choice in the proposed League 

constitution. It is loaded 
in one barrel with soothing syrup for the 
victors and in the other with salt for the 
wounds of the vanquished. On its very 
face it shows plainly the strenuous efforts 
of Wilson, the Peacemaker, to combine 
the conflicting selfish aims and desires of 
the powerful states into a compromise 
structure in which the world may find 
refuge from the storm of war, leaving 


Germany out in the open indefinitely, 
The structure is lopsided; its found: ition 
is shaky; its roof leaks and the doors won't 
shut tight, but it is the best and only 
shelter the nations have. For its creation 
the United States went to war. If its 
construction 1s an impossibility, if the 
task of preventing future wars is hope- 
less, if conditions in the future must re- 
main as they were in the past, then the 
United States might better have remained 
neutral, allowed Europe to bleed itself 
completely white in the struggle by con- 
tinuing it three years more to a draw of 
exhaustion, and proceeded to Impose, 
through the exercise of its gigantic and 
unimpaired strength, American ideals 
upon the world. 

War must be made harder to. start 
through the instrumentality of a League 
of Nations. If it isn’t, the future of the 
world looks black—-and red— indeed. It’s 
up to Americans to make their choice. 


U OU 
While the Peace Confer- 


ence is making haste at a 
snail’s pace, economic con- 
ditions the world over are 
going from bad to worse. 
The Russian process of disorganization 
is still continuing. Germany appears to 
be headed for the same pit. Rumania is in 
revolt. The French masses are kept 
quiet only by the promise of huge indem- 
nities to be paid ie Germany. In Eng- 
land Lloyd George acknowledges that 
the situation is critical and Italy will soon 
be heard from. 

What will be the result of this up- 
heaval? 

Compared with a century or two ago, 
Europe is supporting a population of ex- 
treme density. In 1618, at the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War, Germany had a 
total population of barely twenty mil- 
lions scattered over an area far larger 
than that comprised in the boundaries of 
the present empire. The same territory 
at the beginning of the present war sup- 
ported more than eighty million persons. 
Great Britain has doubled its population 
in the last 150 years and the same pro- 
ortional increase has taken place in all 
{mein outside of Russia, even though 
Europe in that period sent fifty million 
emigrants to America. 

This increase in population was made 
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Bronstrup, in the San Franctsco Chronicle 


“And the Cat Came Back 
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possible because the development of large- 
scale industry and the improvement in 
transportation facilities opened up new 
sources Of food supply all over the world 
and improved the old ones. ‘The popu- 
lation of the industrial nations leaped up- 
ward because they could draw upon all 
the world for raw materials and food in 
exchange for their finished products. 
This free exchange has now been inter- 
rupted. As a resule there is want and 
distress everywhere except in countries 
like the United States which produce all 
the food and raw materials they need in 
their own boundaries. 

Russia also produces normally more 
food than the country consumes, but in 
Russia the transportation system, which 
makes possible the interchange of food 
for industrial products, has broken down. 
As a result millions of those dependent 
upon this transportation system for then 
food are dead or dying of hunger. Fur- 
thermore, owing to the economic chaos, 
the industrial plants are not producing, 
have no manufactured goods to exchange 
for food. Uherefore money, the fetish of 
the modern world, has become valueless. 
One can’t eat money or wear it. After 
all, money is only a yardstick with which 
to measure the value of actual goods, 
Iwo yards of wool will keep a person 
warm in winter, but the yardstick won't. 
When the wool isn’t produced or can't 
be moved to the place where tt is needed, 
a thousand yardsticks, dollars, rubles or 
francs won't clothe the shivering owner. 

Our friends, the radicals, should keep 
in mind the difference between the yard- 
stick and the wool. Any printing press can 
turn out money by the million in a day, 
but it takes continuous work to produce 
food, clothes and shelter. 


Go v 
Anarchy is In Russia the peasants 


decline to accept money 
, . . 7 a = 
Threatened for their products. ‘They 


Everywhere want plows, _ harrows, 

boots, cloth and a thou- 
sand other actual things for the product 
of their toil. They have no use for bales 


Here are three pictures of the sixty-foot, sixty-ton sperm whale captured by the crew of 


a new whaling station on the Pacific Coast 
and is one of the biggest orders landed by this flourishing industry 








It is worth five thousand dollars 
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PHOTOS BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


of cheaply printed paper. Since the in- 
dustrial population of the cities is not 
yroducing plows, harrows, cloth and 
00ts, the peasants are forced to do theu 
work with primitive wooden tools, to 
scour, card and spin their own wool, to 
make their own leather and shoes, all of 
which reduces the surplus that can be 
shipped from the farm to the city. Add 
to this condition the breakdown in trans- 
portation, prolong it for ten or fifteen 
years and what is the result?) The bulk 
of the industrial population, having noth- 
ing but bales of paper money, must either 
go back to the country and to work or it 
must starve to death. ‘The population 
must go back to the level of two hundred 
years ago, to the primitive period before 
arge-scale industry and steam transpor- 
tation made possible the modern sub- 
division of labor with its tremendously 
increased output. 

A similar process is now going on in 
Germany. It will sweep all over the 
world wherever Bolshevik theory is put 
into practice. Everywhere production 
will decrease at least forty per cent under 
Bolshevism. Since the world must have 
a 100-per-cent production to support its 
resent population, it follows that under 
Jolshevism half the population of the 
industrial countries must be wiped out. 
Everybody will try to resist this wiping- 
out process. ‘The weakest will go first; 
the strongest will fight tooth and nail 
against extinction. As in Russia, a sav- 
age war for mere existence will commence, 
civilization will revert back to feudal 
times when the weaker ones became 
voluntary slaves of the stronger men in 
order to preserve their miserable lives. 

A pleasant prospect, isn’t it? Most 
‘leasant to the man with young children. 
Joesn’t this prospect give society the 
right to defend itself against Bolshevism 
with any means? 
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It’s Up to Seattle used the right 
eee f methods. What’s the use 
Saeere © being mealy - mouthed 
Industry about the situation? In 


self-defense the country 
must not hesitate one second to use ma- 
chine guns and hand grenades against 








re) 


any faction attempting through violence 
to reproduce Russian conditions in the 
United States. But an ounce of friendly 
prevention is better than a ton of hand 
grenades. Deep-seated discontent exists. 
Unrest pervades broad strata of the work- 
ers. [tis strictly up to the men in control 
of industry and finance speedily to devise 
ways and means to reduce this discontent. 
More especially is it necessary right now 
and without a minute’s delay so to re- 
arrange things that every man willing and 
able to work has a chance to earn a living 
for himself and family every day in the 
year. Nothing breeds preater and more 
righteous fury than unemployment, the 
sight of vacant houses, of stores stocked 
with all the good things while the indi- 
vidual is denied a chance to exchange his 
labor for the things his family needs. 

Get down to fundamentals, you gentle- 
men who ride in limousines. Forget for- 
eign trade for a few days and turn your 
attention upon the human problem of the 
man who has a family to support and 
can't find work. Solve his problem first, 
thereby reinforcing the foundation upon 
which this republic and your prosperity 
are built. 
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The shipyard workers on 
strike here and there along 
the Pacific Coast do not 


High Wages 
Must Bring 
Big Output 


those who need help and 
sympathy because of unemployment. As 


a class they received the highest rate of 


yy in the country and, according to 
Jirector General Piez, the higher the pay 
the less the output. [is assertion is con- 
firmed by a glance at the table which 


shows the number of rivets per gang of 


riveters driven last November, at a time 
when the mild climate of the Pacific Coast 
should have enabled the Western riveters 
to beat the rest of the country: 

No, of No. of Rivets 


District Gangs per Gang 


Great Lakes 405 Soo 
Middle Atlantic $1 7150 
North Pacific 17 § 500 
North Atlantic Ol7 5300 
Agency Yards 814 4900 
Delaware River 157 47090 
Southern 1Q2 4300 
South Pacitic S50 3050 
National average 5350 

















Reynolds, in the Tacoma Ledger 


Ebb Tide on Puget Sound! 


fall into the category of 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 








Rees seaians: 








trmstrong, tn the Tacoma News Tribune 


The Bogey Man Exposed! 


According to this table the riveters of 
the Great Lakes district reached and 
maintained the pre-war performance of 
almost 400 rivets per gang per day. The 
San Francisco and Los Angeles riveters 
loafed along in the rear with less than 
160 rivets per gang per day. ven the 
North Pacific district, advertised as the 
world’s champion producer of tonnage 
in record time, averaged only 220 rivets 
as against 392 for the Great Lakes yards. 

On April ist there is to be a readjust- 
ment of the wage scale in all the yards in 
the country. If the present wages are to 
be maintained, the output has to go up. 
Otherwise the yards will have to close 
sooner or later. They won’t get orders 
and contracts for ships while it costs 
them $200 per ton when England turns 
them out for $120 a ton and less. It is 
up to the management and the men to 
get together, for both factors vo increase 
their efliciency. If they don’t, the steel 
yards will follow the example of the wood- 
ship yards and close one i one, 

[t's the old story, frequently empha- 
sized in these pages: High wages and 
short hours are possible provided they 
are accompanied by high efhiciency and 
high output’ on the part of the entirg 
organization, from the general manaper 
down to the heater boys. 

Does anybody profit by the enforced, 
closing of the Pacific Coast shipyards? 
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The Y. M. Recently the owner of a 
C. A. Rules large ranch came into the 

ofhce sceking information 
and Its Work and advice. The saloons 

in the town nearest’ his 
»roperty would close July rst. What could 
* done to find a substitute that would 
serve as a social and recreation center for 
the farm help of the district?) Without a 
substitute, without a congenial place 
where the men could gather and feel at 
home, a large part of the already scarce 
labor would drift into the large cities, he 
and his fellow ranchers ills 

It was suggested to him that the citi- 
zens of the town were collecting a large 
fund with which to erect a memorial 
Y. M. C. A. building. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“The Y. M. C. A. won’t answer our 
needs,” he replied. “Tt does not appeal 
or cater to the element that goes to the 
saloon. It will be of no help whatsoever 
to us.” 

Perhaps the reason for the limited and 
narrow influence exerted by the a M. 


C. A, right here at home will be at least 
partially explained by the following letter: 


In your March number you invite ex 
pressions of opinion as to how local Young 
Men’s Chrisuan Associations may retain 
the interest of the men who should 
constitute their membership. 

or several years I served as trustee of 
an association which maintained a build 
ing having about one hundred living-rooms 
which it endeavored to rent. Its object 
in doing this was presumably twofold: 
First, to secure revenue for the association; 
second, to furnish to unattached young 
men a home which would be both congen 
ial and uplifting in its influence. But the 
management had an iron-clad rule prohib 
iting smoking in any portion of its build 
ing, even in the rooms rented and paid for 
by its patrons. What was the inevitable 
result? 

Probably one-half of the clerks, students 
and mechanics whom it was designed to 
reach, smoke, and, being prevented during 
business hours, expect to enjoy their cigars 
or pipes after their evening meal. How 
many such men would select: for their 
home the Y. M. C. A. building where they 
must altogether forego this — pleasure 
(which, to say the least, is not generally 
considered immoral) or be forced to go out 
in all sorts of weather and often drift into 
places which are especially objectionable 
to the ¥. M, ‘Cc.A? Whe 2.280. A 
building was in direet competition with 
moderate-priced hotels and — boarding 
houses. Naturally its narrow and short 
sighted policy created a never-ending 
problem of how to keep its rooms occupied 
by men who would almost as a matter of 
course become active members. 

H. N. M. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Isn’t there room for a broadening of the 
Y.M.C. A, policy at home? Isn't it pos- 
sible to widen its usefulness, especially 
if the scores of millions contributed for 
war purposes are to be spent in peace? 
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Last October the sum of 
$170,000,000 was raised 
to provide for the recrea- 
tion of four million sol- 
diers. At present there 
are with the colors barely two million 
men and their number is decreasing at 
the rate of 300,000 a month. In the pre- 
ceding year the recreational needs of 
two million men had been filled fairly 


Joy-rides or 
Jobs for 


Ex-Soldiers 

















Fung, tn the Seattle Post nteligace 


Not in a Thousand Years! 
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adequately with a total fund not in excess 
of $35,000,000. Whatis to be done with 
the hundred or more million dollars not 
necded for the original purpose? What 
is being done with it? Have the various 
organizations reduced their forces, pay- 
rolls and overhead?) Have they turned 
loose the small army of paid publicity 
men who were employed to stimulate 
public interest and donations? Are these 
organizations still buying theater tickets 
while thousands of discharged men are 
without jobs, homes or mone y? Are 
these organizations flexible enough to 
adapt themselves and the expenditure 
of the funds entrusted to them to the 
chanved needs? 

‘These questions are not asked in a carp- 
ing spirit. They are put merely to bring 
out facts which the donors are entitled 
to know. 
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The gentlemen in 
Congress who are 
sO extremely Wwor- 
ried lest the char- 
ter of the League 
of Nations interfere with the 
proper functioning of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, might 
with propriety read that clause of 
the American constitution which 
says that Congress shall pass no 
law abridging the right of free 
speech, of free press or of the 
people to petition peacefully for 
the redress of wrongs. Under their 
very noses American women 
peacefully petitioning for the right 
to vote were thrown into jail on 
the flimsy pretext of having ob- 
structed trafhe, were denied the 
privileges accorded even the com- 
mon pickpocket and handled in 
the best Russian or Mexican 
manner. Nor was this denial of 
the right of free speech and peace- 
ful petition confined to Washing- 
ton, D. C. Even in’ Boston, 
home of the original tea party, 
Americ an women were arrested 
and jailed because they acted 
upon the belief that the constitu- 
tion really was the supreme law of the 
land, 

Out here on the Pacific Coast it is 
rather difficult to understand why the 
East and the South are so pig-headedly 
opposing the national enfranchisement 
of American women. England, Canada 
and China survived the innovation. In 
the western half of the country the wo- 
men have voted for years and, all things 
considered, we believe that Americanism 
has been improved by the introduction 
of the female voter. We are certain that 
the Fast and the South likewise will feel 
better politically after swallowing the 
pill that appears to be bitter only to a 
Number of hoary gentlemen who men- 
tally still live in the heart of the back- 
woods 


Giving Them 
Jail Instead 
of Suffrage 


os @ 
The Muzzle ‘It is possible to under- 


Ss ‘ y 
Basomees mae y a strong mental 
U effort why certain people 
npopular in this day and age still 


oppose woman suffrage, 
but it is not possible for anyone really 
believing in the principles laid down by 
the Fathers of the Republic to under- 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


stand the treatment meted out to the 
American women in Washington and 
Boston who dared to exercise their right 
of peaceful petition. They were not 
hustled off to jail and given sentences 
ranging from ten days to six months be- 
cause they obstructed trafhe. No such 
penalties have ever been meted out to 
men who really did violate the trafic ordi- 
nances. ‘They were punished for asking 
insistently that the President and the 
Democratic party carry out their pre- 
election pledges. 

Congress, the President and the Post 
master General should wake up to the 
fact that the war is really over and that 
the citizens of this Republic, the men and 
women who patiently and patriotically 
submitted to every sacrifice, unhesitat- 
ingly gave up their constitutional rights 
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KEYSTONE Vitew CoO, 


By plugging the holes in the sides you can make practical 


use of that German helmet your boy sent home 


to help win the war, are growling and 
muttering. ‘They are sick and tired of 
being muzzled. ‘The doctrine of /ése ma- 
jesté has no place in a free country. It was 
tried once before in America. Historian 
Wilson ought to remember what  hap- 
pened to the party which, one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, passed the 
Alien and Sedition Acts under similar 
circumstances. ‘The Democratic defeat 
last fall probably was helped along be- 
cause the party had framed and passed 
the Espionage statute, The Democrats 
willsurely sustain another setback if they 
keep these laws in force until the next 
election, 

They should have been repealed before 
Congress adjourned. Since Congress 
overlooked this duty, they should not be 
enforced. And the bulk of the men and 
women who were convicted of violating 
these acts and sent to prison for ten and 
twenty ye ars, should be pardohed atonce, 
Most of them were guilty only of talking. 
Their prison experience should have 
taught them by this time that the coun- 
try can and will defend itself at all costs 
against enemies of every kind on the in- 
side and the outside. 
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There is so much pork, 
yacon, ham and lard in 
the country that the price 
of hogs must be artificially 
maintained at $17.50 per 
one hundred pounds by federal decree 

which is unconstitutional at that—in 
order to give the producer a fair return. 
While there is a surplus of hog products 
in this country, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland and other neutral coun- 
tries are still rigorously limited to, cer- 
tain small quantities totally insufhicient 
for their needs. ‘They are still being 
blockaded and rationed, not only in pork 
but in thousands of other commodities. 

Why? 

The war is over. Germany lies pros- 
trate. ‘The Austro-Hungarian empire 
has gone out of existence. 
hostilities is impossible. Why Is 
the blockade of neutrals contin- 
ued?) Why are American pro- 
ducers prevented from selling 
their fast increasing surplus to the 
neutrals who are begging for it? 

‘The answeris simple. Washing- 
ton believes that we ought to 
give Ingland and France and 
Belgium and Italy a chance to 
rehabilitate their peace industries, 
to re-establish their export busi- 
ness to the neutral countries be- 
fore competing with them. The 
blockade is maintained solely in 
the interests of England and 
France and against the interest 
of the United States. 

We still believe that “America 
First!’ is a pretty fair slogan. 
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Economy The state legisla- 
Stunde ture of Washing- 
“i ~~ ” ton was in a large 
Elections and generous 

mood. Labor and 
the discharged soldiers must be 
given something — to do. Also, 
deserving legislators must be 
enabled to make a good showing 
to the home folks. W hat should 
they spe nd the state’s money for? 
The y scrate hed their heads. Ro: ids 
would be taken care of by a big bond issue. 
The federal government would be generous 
in its appropriations for local needs. 
Wasn’t there anything to spend the tax- 
payers’ money on? At last the answer 
came. “Let's build armorics,” suggested 

. brilliant lawmaker. ‘They did. They 
appropri ited money for building armories 
in half a dozen small towns. But that 
was pat a beginning. Wasn’t Wenat 
chee as good as Ellensburg?) Why should 
Bellingham get an armory and Chehalis 
Zo without?! 

‘There was no good reason, SO the appro- 
priating of money in large chunks for 
small armories went on merrily. It came 
to an abrupt halt, though, when the legis 
lative spendthrifts began to hear from 
the home folks who did not want more 
armories but insisted on lower taxes. So 
effective were the protests that the legis~ 
lators hurriedly reconsidered several of 
the largest armory appropriations. 

In a few of the Far Western states the 
economy planks were remembered after 
election. Idaho actually carried out a 
consolidation and reorganization of the 
state de partments, commissions and bu- 
reaus that had been multiplying like 


Why Should 


Our Country 
Come Last? 


A renewal of 
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guinea pigs during the last eight years. 
In Oregon a similar pruning “had. been 
promised, but the politicians and job- 
holders sidetracked the measure. In 
California the economy and _ consolida- 
tion issue was still up in the air at the 
time of writing. 

Real economy and efficiency in state 
and municipal administration will not 
come, however, until the average man 
takes a sharp and continuous interest in 
public affairs. 
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Juicy Pork —_—iIn the matter of spending 
Distributed Public funds for private 


political benefit our repre- 
sentatives in Washington 
are not an inch behind 
their less conspicuous colleagues of the 
state capitols. For instance, the 
Congress which has just gone 
home succeeded in appropriating 
more than eighty million dollars 
for so-called Rivers and Harbors 
improvements and for an assorted 
collection of public buildings. In 
normal times the absolute and 
criminal waste of at least thirty- 
five million dollars would arouse 
a roar of protest, but under present 
circumstances this piece of political 
grand larceny passed wholly un- 
noticed. 

The Rivers and Harbors bill as 
usual appropriates millions for the 
dredging and “improving” of ob- 
scure creeks, channels and sloughs 
over which no commerce passes. 
It appropriates money for navi- 
gable channels in rivers which have 
so little water in them that ar- 
tesian wells have to be drilled to 
keep them moist. Years ago a 
commission recommended that 
the pork-barrel method of river 
and harbor improvement give 
way to a systematic, carefully 
worked out development of the 
country’s worth-while water ar- 
teries of communication, but the 
pork-hungry politicians have al- 
ways succeeded in hanging on to 
the old graft method. 

The Post Office is howling 
about the high cost of handling 
second-class mail, but the Post- 
master General did not utter 
one audible squeak of protest against the 
unnecessary expense saddled upon his 
department by the Omnibus Public 
Buildings bill. This bill contains scores 
of appropriations for post-ofhice buildings 
in towns which now get along very well 
with quarters rented at a total expense 
of $1000 or $1200 a year. The unneces- 
sary new buildings double the actual cash 
outlay per annum for quarters without 
counting interest on the investment and 
depreciation, but Congress does not care 
and the Postmaster General acquiesces. 
The fool public is long-suffering and will 
patiently continue to pay the bill. 
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Reformers and 


by Congress 


fanatics 


La Follette 


Bars Oil are the yeast of the body 
oe politic. They start the 
Development ferment going, keep man- 


kind moving on the up- 
ward path. Without their single-track 
purpose and mind the pace of progress 
would be materially slowed down. ‘They 


by .his wrist watch— 
doesn't believe in wasting time putting a towel round the 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


are the taskmasters who lay the whip on 
the backs of the mentally slothful and 
keep things stirred up. They are neces- 
sary to tone up the social system, but 
there are times when the doctrinaire who 
has too much power becomes a pest and 
a nuisance. 

All this refers more especially to the 
small group of senators led by La Follette 
who killed the Oil Land Leasing bill in 
the final days of Congress. The bill was 
the outcome of negotiations extending 
over eight years. It aimed to make possi- 
ble the immediate development of thou- 
sands of acres of oil land now withdrawn 
from entry. It threw abundant safe- 
guards around the interests of the owner, 
Uncle Sam. It had the approval of Sec- 
retary Lane and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Its passage would have had 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Paul Dove is the boy champion hair-cutter of the West. 
trims ‘em close at the Salvation Army Industrial Home for 
Boys and Girls at Lytton, California. 
are allowed for each head, and Paul 


victim's neck 


an instant effect upon the volume of fuel 
oil production. It would have increased 
the amount of fuel oil now so urgently 
needed by the new merchant marine. It 
would have given employment, directly 
and indirectly, to thousands of men now 
idle, but all these considerations had no 
weight with La Follette and his disciples. 
They wanted to keep the resources of 
petroleum on the public lands of the Far 
West locked up until such time as the 
government itself could develop them. 

If this kind of policy had been applied to 
all public land, the United States would 
still be a second-class power with a popu- 
lation of forty millions concentrated 
largely on the Atlantic seaboard. For 
proof of this assertion, look at the condi- 
tion the locking-up policy has produced in 
Alaska. | ‘ighteen years ago every form of 
natural resourcesin Alaska was placed un- 
der lock and key. A year ago Congress 
succeeded inopening the coal land toentry, 
but in the meantime Alaska had to import 
its coal and its growth was stunted. 


Just seven minutes— 


Will Congress have sense 
enough to pass Secretary 
Lane’s measure for the 
appropriation of a hun- 
dred million didhers with 
which to reclaim land and create self- 
supporting farm homes for discharged 
soldiers before it adjourns? We doubt it, 
The members of both houses of Congress 
apparently do not care a tinker’s dam 
what happens to the country so long as 
they can gain a tiny bit of political advan- 
tage. When they debated the question 
whether or not to block the passage of 
the Victory Loan bill by an organized 
filibuster, the Republican senators never 
mentioned the best interest of the coun- 
try, never gave a thought to the problem 
whether the nation as a whole would be 
benefited or hurt by the filibuster. They 
discussed only whether it would 
be good or bad politics, whether 
the filibuster would put the Re- 
publicans or the Democrats in a 
hole. 

Congress has had before it for 
six months, the needs of the 
readjustment period, the urgent 
necessity of providing a construct- 
ive program to meet the grow- 
ing social unrest, the loud call 
for a new policy to help the 
country face new conditions, but 
Congress has done nothing except 
to play cheap politics. It has 
not even made an effort to 
bridge over the emergency arising 
from the discharge of two million 
soldiers. The state legislatures 
of the Far West have shown 
more intelligence, a greater ap- 
preciation of the need for imme- 
diate action than Washington 
has. The Oregon legislature voted 
a ten-million-dollar fund for new 
roads. Idaho added a million dol- 
lars for a similar purpose. Wash- 
ington appropriated a million to 
help out discharged _ soldiers. 
California will probably add 
He twenty million dollars to the road 
fund. Colorado has contributed 
more than three and a half mil- 
lions. Arizona and Nevada are 
putting up a million apiece. 

If Congress has sense enough 
to carry out Secretary Lane’s 
plan, the Far West will have a 
shortage instead of a surplus of labor for 
years to come. Keeping its head in the 
sand of party politics won’t solve the 
social problem. 


Congress is 
Imitating 


the Ostrich 
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Boycott of Three years ago_ there 
Hun Product 2'°S¢2 loud cry of distress 

un Product fom the farmers of Amer- 
is Failure ica. “* Give us pot ish or 


we can’t feed you,” they 
proclaimed. Importations of potash salts 
used for fertilizer had ceased. Germany, 
the main source of supply, had been iso- 
lated and the situation seemed serious. 
At once capital flowed into enterprises to 
develop American sources of potash sup- 
ply. Millions of dollars were invested in 
plants to extract potash from the brine 
of Western salt lakes. So rapidly did 
these enterprises grow that it seemec 
possible in a short time to disperse eN- 
ticely with German potash, if necessary, 
though the American potash would cost 
more. 
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Then came the armistice. Immediately 
the American farmer, principally the 
cotton producers who were receiving 
twenty-seven cents a pound for their out- 
put, ceased buying. In February more 
than 100,000 tons of American potash 
salts had accumulated, unsold, and sev- 
eral potash plants were compelled to shut 
down. 

Why was this potash unsold? 

Because the consumers expected to be 
able to buy foreign potash cheaper. Un- 
fortunately their expectations will be 
disappointed. There will be no importa- 
tions of German potash before this year’s 
crop season. The farmers, receiving war 
prices, will have to pay war prices for 
American potash or go without this fer- 
tilizer. Yet they hold back, decline to 
buy at greatly reduced quotations, hold 
out for foreign potash at still lower prices 
even though the fate of a new American 
industry hangs in the balance. 

If the potash situation is a true indi- 
cation, there is hard sledding ahead for 
the American dye and other industries 
established during the war. The potash 
situation seems to indicate that enemy 
goods will be as welcome as they ever 
were provided they are cheap enough. 

There is another moral in the potash 
situation: Don’t be afraid to buy or build 
NOW! Prices of all kinds of material will 
not be substantially reduced, except for 
the elimination of the speculator’s profit, 
for a year at least. Buy and build right 
now. You are helping the country, help- 
ing yourself by holding back no longer. 
If everybody holds back, we all lose. If 
everybody gets busy, we all profit. 
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Crowding the nree months ago the 
a freight rate for goods 
merican ORIPS transported across the 
Off the Sea Pacific was $50 per ton. 


Scarcity of tonnage was 
the reason for the enormous cost. That 
scarcity of tonnage has not been relieved. 
More than a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of goods are lying on American 
docks unable to find bottoms in which to 
move, and this quantity does not include 
the mountains of American cotton that 
cannot be transported because there is 
not enough tonnage. Yet the freight rate 
across the Pacific has dropped almost 
overnight from $50 to $8 a ton. 

Why this sudden, spectacular decline? 

The Japanese began the slashing of 
rates. They dropped from $50 to $12 Z 
ton at one fell swoop. When the U. S. 
Shipping Board promptly met this rate, 
they announced a further cut to $8. If 
they deem it advisable, they may trim 
even this rate in the near future. 

Apparently they are cutting rates in 
an effort to keep American shipping out 
of the : acific and preserve the carrying 
trade of this ocean for themselves, expect- 
ing in due time to lift rates, especially 
after American shipping men shall have 
kecome discouraged and sold their ves- 
sels. On the Atlantic the British are play- 
ing a similar game, having cut the rate 
trom New York to India for instance, 
from $60 and more to $12 per ton. 

When John H. Rosseter assumed 
charge of the operating department of 
the Shipping Board, he stated that he 
expected a most bitter rate war soon after 
the end of hostilities. His prediction is 
being fulfilled. 





The Pulse of the Pacific 


What will be the result? Will the 
American nation relapse into its tradi- 
tional indifference, allow the American 
merchant marine once more to go to the 
devil through neglect, apathy and even 
hostility based on ignorance, or will the 

nation rally behind the Shipping Board, 
give the new American merchant marine 
the full measure of moral, financial and 
legal support to which it is entitled? 

Unless the nation actively and unani- 
mously gets behind the merchant marine, 
the American flag in foreign ports will 
soon be as rare a sight as it was five years 
ago. 
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Less Railroad During the last fifteen 
years the railroads have 


constantly complained 
about the steady decrease 
in rates and the equally 
steady increase in all the cost factors, 
including wages, materials and taxes. 
They said that they were not making 
enough money to attract the capital they 
needed for improvements, equipment 
and extensions and that sooner or later 
they would all be broke. 

We did not believe them. We firmly} 
opined that the wailing of the railroad 
magnates was all camouflage designedly| 
put out to enable them to squeeze a few) 
hundred extra millions out of the public 
annually. 

Now we know better. We have seen 
the government take over the railroads, 
trim expenses and service all around, 
give both freight and passenger rates a 
boost that left the public gasping, move 
the heaviest volume of traffic in history 
at the new maximum rates and still come 
out three hundred million dollars in the 
hole at the end of the first year. 

Of course the deficit was largely due 
to the wage increases aggregating almost 
a billion a year. But we don’t want to 
reduce wages again, especially not those 
paid to the laborers, section hands and 
minor clerks. Therefore the present rate 
level cannot be materially reduced and 
may have to be increased in spots if new 
capital is to be invested. Most certainly 
the period of government control has 
been an eye-opener to the public. 

That same public might just as well 
prepare itself for a similar sxuesnnee 
with local public utilities. Seattle, San 
Francisco, Portland, Oakland, and Den- 
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Angeles Times 


No Money and No Job 


Gale, in the Los 


ver are all contemplating the purchase 
in one way or another of their street-car 
systems. The owners are anxious to sells 
They have said for a long time that the 
systems did not pay. The public did not 
believe them. Pretty soon the public will 
find out that it cannot have perfect ser- 
vice without paying for it. If the fares 
won’t cover expenses, then the tax col- 
lector will make up the deficit. 
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How Lack of Do you remember some 
years ago when a new sub- 


Fat Helped stitute for lard was pl: iced 
Winthe War on the market? The 
manufacturers of this 


product claimed for it so long a list of 
virtues that the average housewife looked 
at the claims with suspicion. It took 
quite a bit of urging to induce her to try 
it. Today she “would much rather do 
without lard than without the odorless, 
tasteless, pure white substitutes. 

It is now well known that practically 
all the various lard substitutes are made 
out of cottonseed oil, but the nature of 
the manufacturing process and the effect 
of this process upon the food economy of 
the world is not generally recognized or 
appreciated. It required a world war to 
bring out the full importance of the role 
fat, just plain fat, plays in modern 
civilization. 

Lack of fat helped materially to bring 
about the defeat of Germany. Because 
lard and cottonseed oil from America, 
butter from Russia, cocoanut oil from the 
tropics were shut out by Asa Sritish 
blockade, the health of the German na- 
tion declined, many industries came to a 
standstill and most unusual sources had 
to be tapped to eke out the scant supply. 

The United States need fear no fat 
famine in case of a blockade. North 
America produces more edible fat than 
any other country, but nevertheless even 
the United States is constantly tapping 
new sources of fat supply. Though the 
United States has more lard than any 
other nation, though it stands at the top 
of the list in cottonseed and corn oil, the 
consumption of edible fats is growing so 
rapidly that additional substitutes are 


most heartily welcomed. 
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Until a few years ago 
nearly all mankind had to 
rely for its edible fat upon 
animals — hogs, cattle, 
sheep and fish. The ani- 
mals, in turn, had to obtain their supply 
of fat from plants which, in turn, built it 
up from the mineral juices they extracted 
from the soil. Only one kind of vegetable 
fat could be consumed in its raw state by 
man, and that fat was olive oil. All the 
other plant fats, contained mostly in the 
seed, were left in an unfinished state by 
nature. They had to be carried through 
the bodies of animals before they became 
fit for human consumption. 

American chemists, however, were not 
satished with the slow, wasteful and ex- 
pensive method of making plant fat 
digestible via the animal’s stomach. They 
studied the processes by which the living 
animal we Se and completed the plant 
fats. After many, many failures an 
American chemist, Dr. David We sson, 
succeeded in devising a process which in 
effect duplicated the method nature used 
in the living animal organism. He mixed 
cottonseed oil with diatomaceous earth 
which contained an active ingredient, 
colloidal silica. Both are substances fully 
explained in the encyclopedia and com- 
monly used in industry. 

The colloidal silica immediately went 
after the resin and other disagreeable sub- 
stances in the oil, combining with them 
in the mixture just as it does in the living 
animal. After the cottonseed oil had 
been removed again from the mixture, it 
was found to be as clear, sweet and digest- 
ible as olive oil. Asa result of this dis- 
covery it became possible to refine and 
make fit for human consumption several 
kinds of plant fats, notably cottonseed 
and corn oil. 


A Triumph 
of American 
Chemistry 
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But the chemists are not 
satisfied. Even when they 
had taken the resin, acid 
and other impurities out 
of the plant product, the 
fat soured and became rancid very easily 
because it was not completed. The ant- 
mal added hydrogen to the complex chem- 
ical structure of fat through the agency 
of certain organic compounds known as 
enzymes, the substance that produces 
fermentation. 

How could this process be duplicated 
in the factory? 


Chemists are 
Helping the 
Dairy Men 
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Barking Up the Wrong Tree 
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Buel, in the Sacramento Bee 


Is it the Finger of Destiny ? 


After years of research it was discovered 
that metallic nickel when deposited on 
fibrous asbestos and brought into intimate 
contact with the plant fat would bring 
about the desired result and do in an hour 
what the animal organism accomplished 
in days. As a consequence of this dis- 
covery it became possible so to clean, 
refine and alter vegetable oils of all varie- 
ties that they did not have to pass through 
animals to become thoroughly digestible 
and appetizing. The various substitutes 
for olive oil and improvements on lard 
followed in rapid succession. 

Now it has become possible to tap the 
largest supply of vegetable oil in the world 
and make use of it as a substitute for 
butter fat. The oil pressed from copra, 
the meat of the cocoanut, has for many 
years been used in soapmaking and for 
other industrial purposes, but it is only 
through the remarkable discoveries of 
American chemists that it has become 
available as food. 

The refined and hydrogenated cocoanut 
oil has practically the same chemical com; 
position as butter fat. By taking this 
refined cocoanut fat and combining it 
with milk from which the butter fat has 
been extracted, it has become possible to 
obtain a palatable substitute for whole 
milk with substantially the same nutritive 
value as the original milk. Through this 
exchange of refined and edible cocoanut 
fat for butter fat the milk shortage which 
has been threatening the country will be 
averted, as the process makes it possible 
to transform the bulk of the fifteen mil- 
lion tons of skim milk wasted or fed to 
stock annually into a valuable food that 
will take the place of whole milk for many 
purposes. By giving the dairyman an 
outlet for his now valueless skim milk it 
should place the dairy business on a 
sounder and more remunerative basis. 

If we give our chemists time and money 
enough, they will by and by succeed in 
the commercial production of food di- 
rectly from inorganic substances. In the 
meantime, though, it would hardly pay 
to get rid of the old farm at a bargain- 
counter price. It will be quite a while 
before a ton of mud is transformed into 
a sack of flour without the farmer’s 
assistance. 


The Printed A few years ago the mo- 


tion-picture producers set 
Word Back out to abolish the printed 


on the Screen word from the film 2lto- 

gether. Everything must 
be explained by the action on the screen, 
they maintained. The titles between 
scenes must be removed altogether or 
compressed into the smallest possible 
number of words. 

This elimination and compression at 
that time was a distinct improvement. In 
most instances the interpolated text was 
silly, pointless, ungrammatical, often mis- 
spelled and always as stirring as a learned 
treatise on the habits of crustaceans. 

But the banishment of the printed 
word did not pan out. The public visibly 
tired of the enormous amount of common- 

lace padding injected into the pictures. 
t yawned and stayed away. Now the 
printed word is coming into its own again. 

Not only are the producers paying more 
attention to the titles, but exhibitors are 
turning to the printed word to make their 
audiences laugh, the wit of the pie-throw- 
ing, leg-showing, so-called comedies hav- 
ing miserably failed to entertain the bored 
millions. Almost every first-class motion- 
picture house now adays has not only 
added orchestral music and songs to its 
program, but is throwing on the screen 
the best quips of the newspaper and 
magazine humorists. 

Suggestion, after all, is the highest and 
most effective form of artistic expression. 
Even the movie producers are beginning 
to recognize this fact. 
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Real Test of It is easy to be patriotic 
Patrioti when the bands play, the 

atriotism boys march down the 
is at Hand street and the headlines 


of the newspapers record 
victory after victory. The real test of 
patriotism comes, though, when the echo 
of the last hurrah has died away and the 
sobered country is called upon to arise 
early in the cold dawn and clear away the 
wreckage. 

America has just begun this disagree- 
able task. Not only are nearly half of its 
war bills still unpaid, but the country 
must also be ready to lend a helping hand 
to its friends in Europe, Asia and South 
America. Without the help and assist- 
ance of the United States, France, Italy, 
Roumania and Serbia ‘will be bankrupt 
and bankruptcy means anarchy. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to have Europe thrown 
into chaos. Besides putting his own 
house in order, completing his merchant 
marine, doubling his navy, putting up 
more money for the railroads and _pro- 
viding for many other important needs, 
Uncle Sam must aid Europe financially 
if Europe is to continue to buy his surplus 
products. 

All these things require money, money 
and more money. You and I must put up 
that money both through the payment 
of taxes and the purchase of government 
bonds. Uncle Sam needs six billion dol- 
lars. It’s up to you to help him get that 
sum. You are helping yourself by lend- 
ing him the largest possible amount. 
Don’t be a mere hurrah-patriot. When 
the Victory Loan Committee comes 
around, subscribe for at least the same 
amount that you put down for the last 
Liberty Loan. 
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Ready for the contest. 
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Seattle's police armed with rifles 


Revolution in America 
Seattle Crushes the First Soviet 


OY GORHAM was preparing for 

war. Itwascoming. The city 

—an American city—was to be 

besieged and Roy believed in 
Preparedness. Mary and the children 
would not go hungry before relief came. 
He contemplated the kitchen shelves, the 
pantry and the cellar with satisfaction. 
lhe leem, canned goods, flour, sugar, 
coffee, condensed milk in wholesale quan- 
tities would keep the wolf from the door. 

“T’ll see if I can get another cord of 
wood and a ton of coal,’’ said he, pulling 
his old hat tighter against the wind- 
driven drizzle outside. 

“Don’t forget the kerosene lamp,” 
reminded Mrs. Roy. “I’ve got four dozen 
candles and five gallons of oil, but there 
isn’t another lamp to be had around here.” 

“T’ll bring it if I have to steal one,” 
promised Roy. 

He brought it that evening. He also 
brought two boxes of 32 caliber soft- 
nosed bullets for the old revolver, but he 
did not let his wife see them. Roy Gor- 
ham did not believe in passive resistance. 

All over town similar preparations for 
the siege were going on in fifty thousand 
homes. The grocers delivered and deliv- 
ered until far into the night without 
clearing the order books. The wholesale 
houses wired for more stocks, had candles 
and kerosene lamps, relics of the’ Dark 
Age, shipped in by express. Some of 
them profiteered. Ordinary kerosene 
lamps in a few days climbed from 85 cents 
to $1.35 apiece. Even under the shadow 


of impending calamity the greedy ones 
could not refrain from squeezing the purse 
of their fellow citizens. 

On the night before the expected siege, 
while the delivery wagons carried their 
loads from house to house until almost 
morning, khaki-clad troops followed by 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


trucks carrying machine guns and hand 
grenades filed silently into the city. On 
the waterfront steam cutters discharged 
long rows of sailors and marines. ‘The 
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great demand 





Ubrising 


news spread from home to home. A 
long sigh of relief went up. 
Seattle was ready for the first 
General Strike in the history of the 
United States. 


It began at 10 o’clock on the morning 
of February 6, and it was a success. Nota 
wheel turned. The street cars ceased 
running, jitneys and taxicabs vanished, 
factories and shops became very still. 
Though most of the stores kept their doors 
open, there were few buyers and no de- 
liveries. In the restaurants the cooks and 
waiters left, the laundries ceased mangling 
collars and shirts, every one of the normal 
activities, as commonplace as the breath- 
ing of a living organism, suddenly and 
abruptly came to a halt. Three of the 
newspapers failed to appear, and the 
fourth one discovered that the voices and 
legs of the newsboys had gone out of ser- 
vice. Never before had any American 
city been so completely paralyzed, yet 
underneath the outward paralysis the 
unaffected nerves of the city, the tele- 
phone wires, tingled with excitement and 
tension. 

“They’ve blown up the dam in the 
Cedar river,” reported an anxious friend 
to Mrs. Gorham. “There won’t be any 
water by tomorrow morning.” Imme- 
diately Mrs. Gorham proceeded to fill 
every available pot, pan, kettle, jar and 
container with water. She gave the two 
children a hurried bath and worriedly 
watching the faucet, proceeded in feverish 
haste to do the week’s washing, though it 
was only Wednesday. She was still 
wringing out the wet clothes when the 
telephone rang again. It was Roy. 

“Say, honey,” he exploded, “the gas 
plant will be shut down at five this after- 
noon. Better cook up all you can right 
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now because our kerosene won’t 
last forever.” 

So Mrs. Gorham washed and 
cooked and: baked breathlessly 
against time. And in fifty thou- 
sand other homes the wild rumors, 
given full sway and credence 
through the lack of newspapers, 
caused similar housewifely activi- 
ties. And all the time the temper 
of the men grew worse. After the 
first few hours of the city’s sus- 

ended animation the hair on the 
or of their heads began to 
bristle. They were itching for a 
fight, a test of strength, and every 
new rumor of violence and murder 
increased the rage that was seek- 
ing an outlet in action. 

On the waterfront sailors and 
marines with loaded rifles, bayo- 
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OTRIKERS 


It was you who made the wheels of industry hum. When the owners 
of the shipyards went away on pleasure tours the ships were produced 
just the same. But now that you have left the yards the wheels are 
silent, the steel is rusting in the winter rain, spiders spin their webs 
from girder to girder, and no ships slides down the ways to carry the com- 
merce of the world. All is silent in the yards> Your labor power has been 
withdrawn and a portion of the world stands still. Does not this make you 
realize your strength? Can you not see that it is the workers Who produce 
the wealth of the world and it is to the workers that the wealth should 
belong? Then why not prepare to take that which is yours by right? 
~ Strikers! The shipyard employers have confessed that they cannot 
properly manage industry. They say that they cannot conduct the 
yards efficiently enough to provide the workers with necessary food, 
clothing and shelter. They are failures. ‘They admit it. But you 
gtrikers*= ~~ yon ~ ~ 








One of the numerous handbills urging the Seattle workers 
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through which American industry 
had to hire its workers exclusively, 
was placed in charge of union 
officials from top to bottom. In 
Seattle, in San Francisco, even 
in Los Angeles no one could go 
to work in any important war 
establishment without a union 
card. Even Mayor Hanson had 
to join the union last fall when, 
in response to appeals from the 
government he and hundreds of 
others went to work as shipyard 
laborers while lack of man power 
threatened to reduce the output. 

For two years organized labor 
was Boss on the Pacific Coast. 
The foremen and superintendents 
were powerless. Discipline was 
non-existent. Even the seven- 
teen-year old boys earning $4 a 


nets in place, were pacing in front 
of the docks. Around the power 
houses, the transformer stations, 
the gas plant and public buildings, cor- 
dons of heavily armed soldiers, patrolmen 
and citizens sworn in as special officers 
had been thrown. In the police and fire 
stations reserves were waiting day and 
night. Moving forts had been impro- 
vised out of trucks with sand bag barri- 
cades surmounted by machine guns. The 
infantry that came up from Camp Lewis 
brought its hand grenades. Every power 
and pipe line was guarded day and night. 
The regular police force of 550 men had 
been increased by 3000 discharged soldiers 
and private citizens, and in every part of 
the city groups of staid and sober heads 
of families had organized informal com- 
mittees for joint action and mutual pro- 
tection. 

Instead of crawling into the cyclone 
cellar, Seattle walked right up to the gate, 
a gun in either hand, to meet the Social 
Revolution. That, in a nutshell, is the 
reason why the Bolshevik upheaval did 
not take place according to schedule. 
That is the reason why not a drop of blood 
was shed, not a dollar’s worth of property 
was destroyed. Seattle was ready, a gun 
in either hand, determined in deadly earn- 
est to shoot, to shoot to kill, at the first 
sign of attempted violence. In his procla- 
mations and interviews, Mayor Ole Han- 
son merely voiced the grim determination 
of the solid majority. Through him pub- 
lic sentiment found expression and 
functioned. 

Seattle might not have been 


to take over the industries 


the resurrection is to the devout Christian, 
the end of one existence and the beginning 
of a higher, better one. To bring about 
a General Strike that would sweep south 
and east across the entire country until 
the proletariat ruled America as it is ruling 
in Russia, such was the dream of a handful 
of scarlet fanatics. 

The strong wine of power had gone into 
their heads. Even the rank and fle of the 
old-line trade unionists felt a little giddy. 
For twenty years the metal workers had 
been vainly trying to introduce the 
“closed shop.” Instead of gaining they 
had been losing ground all over the Pacific 
Northwest. In a twinkling the situation 
had been changed. Almost overnight the 
shipvards brought the “‘closed shop,” and 
complete unionization of every trade 
down to the newsboys and jitney drivers 
followed the shipyard victory. Wage in- 
creases—‘We are talking dollars where 
we used to talk cents,” said a national 
officer of the boilermakers—became com- 
monplace. Shipyards, shops, airplane 
factories and smelters fought for every 
available man and woman. To keep or- 
ganized labor in line and gain its support 
for its war policies, the federal govern- 
ment yielded on every disputed point, 
forced the employers to yield. The De- 
partment of Labor became in effect the 
business agent of the Federation of Labor. 
Its Employment Service, the agency 


day and more as rivet heaters 
and helpers did as they pleased. 
If the foreman didn’t like it, he 
could Jump it. The union was in the 
saddle, and it did not hesitate to use 
spurs and whip. 

This situation offered the ultra-radicals, 
the I. W. W. propagandists, a most wel- 
come chance. Slowly and by degrees 
they, burrowed their way into the unions, 
more especially in the metal trades. 

The metal trades’ organizations, owing 
to the needs of the shipyards and shops, 
were taking in new members, mostly in- 
experienced men and youths, by the thou- 
sand. These new members either took 
no interest whatsoever in the affairs of the 
union or they listened attentively to the 
siren song of the reds. So it came to pass 
that the radicals rapidly displaced the 
conservatives and became the controlling 
factor in most of the unions. 

In Seattle the I. W. W. had been strong 
and active for several years. It had found 
a splendid field among the unorganized 
timber and mill workers, among the har- 
vest labor and the miners of the Pacific 
Northwest. In Seattle the city adminis- 
tration under Mayor Gill had been sym- 
pathetic with radical ideas. So the advo- 
cates of the Social Revolution managed 
to gain control in the engine room and on 
the bridge of the trade-union movement 
with little trouble. So easily did things 
come their way that last spring they 
levied assessments on every union mem- 
ber and with the fund thus raised estab- 
lished their own daily, the Union 
Record. 





ready if the revolutionary leaders, 
like the parrot, had not talked too 
d—d much. For many months 
they had been planning a General 
Strike on some pretext, be it the 
Mooney case or the shipyard 
strike. Anyone familiar with the 
literature of the I. W. W. knows 
that the General Strike according 
to the gospel of the ultra-radicals 
is the ultimate and final step in 
the overthrow of the present eco- 
nomic system. According to the 
oficial I. W. W. program, the 
millenium will come when all the 
workers simultaneously lay down 
their tools, starve the “master 
class” into submission and go to 
work again only when control of 
the industries has been turned 
over to them. Every I. W. W. 
knows this program by heart. To 
him the General Strike is what 
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RUSSIA DID IT 


SHIPYARD WORKERS—You left the shipyards to enforce your demands for 
higher wages. Without you your employers are helpless. 
make one cent of profit—their whole system of robbery has collapsed. 

The shipyards are idle; the toilers have withdrawn even tho the owners of 
here. Are yous masters buildin~ “ips? No, Without you 


~auld * "*- As of 


Holding up Russia's example to Seattle. The author of 


this pamphlet is now in jail 


Without you they cannot 


Success and victory turned 
their heads. A dozen of the 
leaders saw in themselves the 
material for an American Lenine or 
Trotzky. They began to imagine 
that the entire United States was 
ready and waiting for a revolu- 
tion. Strange as it may appear, 
they seem to have believed that 
Seattle was the American Petro- 
grad, the point of ignition from 
which the fire would spread across 
the continent. The only factor 
they lacked was a plausible excuse 
to apply the match. The ship- 
yard workers’ strike, itself brought 
about by the efforts of the radicals, 
supplied this excuse. 

The leaders of the shipyard 
and the general strike in Seattle 
are maintaining, now they are 
beaten, that the big strike was 
called chiefly to help the shipyard 
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One of the machine-gun trucks manned by discharged soldiers. 


laborers and helpers who were unable to 
support their families on the daily wage 
of $4.64 or less. Unfortunately for this 
excuse the payroll of two typical Seattle 
shipyards employing 16,000 men shows 
that only ten men were receiving the mini- 
mum wage, $4.16 a day, and that only 
3713 were receiving $4.64. Of this num- 
ber the vast majority consisted of boys 
and young men without families. Fur- 
thermore, the city of Seattle had asked 
the University of Washington to inves- 
tigate the cost of living and determine 
the minimum wage the city should pay 
its employes, including the platform men 
of the street-car system about to be taken 
over by the city. The University experts 
recommended that $4.50 per day be the 
minimum, and this figure was adopted. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the shipyard workers 
received more than this minimum. In the 
two yards above mentioned the average 
daily rate for all the 16,000 employes was 
$5.72 per eight hours. Yet a general strike 
was called to help the highest paid of all 
Seattle workers to obtain ‘still higher pay. 

But it is not worth while to investigate 
all the camouflage erected by the dis- 
credited leaders around the remains of the 
incipient revolution. The best proof that 
the general strike was intended to be a 
revolution is contained in an editorial en- 
titled “On Thursday at 10 a. m.” which 
appeared on the front page of the Union 
Record, the daily ow west is issued by the 
Centr: il Labor Council: 

“We are undertaking the most tremen- 
dous move ever made by LABOR in this 
country, a move which will lead—NO 
ONE KNOWS WHERE....... Labor 
will not only SHUT DOWN the indus- 
tries, but Labor will REOPEN, under the 
management of the appropriate trades, 
such activities as are needed to preserve 
public health and public peace. If the 
strike continues, Labor may feel led to 


German planes to his credit 


avoid public suffering by reopening more 
and more activities UNDER ITS OWN 
MANAGEMENT. 

“And that is why we say that we are 
starting on a road that leads—NO ONE 
KNOWS WHERE!” 

Thus spoke the official organ of the 
Central Labor Council a few days before 
the beginning of the General Strike. 
Avowed I. W. W. publications chanted 
the same refrain. Circulars were dis- 
tributed pointing to the success of the 
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Ole Hanson, the 100 per cent American mayor 
of Seattle, who crushed the incipient 
revolution without firing a shot 
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The machine-gun is operated by an aviator who has four 


Russian proletarian uprising and calling 
upon the American workers to do like- 
wise. “NO ONE KNOWS WHERE” 
became a slogan. It expressed in a few 
words the vaguely defined, muddled hopes 
and aspirations of the red leaders, their 
simple-minded idea that the workers 
could eliminate capital and management 
at one stroke from American industry 
and keep everything moving as before. 

f course it is silly to assume that all 
the 55,000 men who quit their jobs were 
expecting or hoping for a revolution. _ If 
the question of the sympathetic strike 
had been submitted to a referendum 
of the entire membership of all the 
unions, it is extremely doubtful whether 
it would have been endorsed even by a 
slender margin. Yet it should be borne 
in mind by the stand-pat reactionaries 
who would like to crush the unions, who 
still in this day and age mean to “run 
their business as they see fit,” that practi- 
cally one hundred per cent of the union 
membership actually obeyed the strike 
order, even though the majority had no 
sympathy with the hidden aims of 
the strike. 

Despite the later crawfishing and deny- 
ing, it was an attempted revolution. 
When the proposition came up to give 
the General Strike the character of a mere 
demonstration by limiting its duration 
definitely to one or two days, the radical 
delegates howled the proposition down. 
When the citizens’ committee, headed by 
Mayor Hanson, Rev. Dr. Matthews and 
J. W. Spangler, remonstrated with the 
strike leaders and reminded them that 
the troops were still at Camp Lewis, 
barely fifty miles away, the defiant 
answer came: 

“How do you know that you can rely 
on them?” 

Whereupon Mayor Hanson replied, his 
eyes flashing: “We'll bring them in. Right 
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now is the time to find out whether they’ re 
loyal or traitors to the government!” 

Before the General Strike Mayor Han- 
son spent most of his evenings attending 
union meetings and urging the members 
to vote against the attempt to pull a 
Petrograd stunt in Seattle. The day be- 
fore the strike began one Leon Green, 
alias Buteosky, an unnaturalized Russian 
agitator, who, by the way, was extremely 
active in the defense of Tom Mooney and 
traveled around the country showing the 
Mooney film for the benefit of the defense 
fund, announced that every electrician 
would be called out and that not a single 
light would be allowed to burn. Not even 
the hospitals were to be exempted from 
the decree of darkness according to Green, 
alias Buteosky. 


The Threat That Failed 


That threat, speaking in the vernacular, 
got Ole Hanson’s goat. He blew up with 
a bang. He had already arranged for 
sufficient loyal employes to run the city- 
owned hydro-electric plant. If the power 
house, the substations and the lines were 
not interfered with, the city would have 
all the electric current it needed. 

“Anyone attempting to interfere with 
the city’s electric system will be shot,” he 
announced. He meant it. “The guards 
have orders to kill first and investigate 
afterward,” he added. He meant that, 
too. And the strikers knew he meant it. 
They did not carry out their threat. 
Throughout the four days of the strike 
not a light, not a line, not a water pipe or 
telephone wire was touched. 

he strike began on Thursday. Friday 
afternoon Mayor Hanson called upon the 
community to go to work again as usual, 
revolution or no revolution. All the 
power of the city would be employed to 
guarantee full enjoyment of every con- 
stitutional right to every citizen. He or- 
dered the signs and labels placed by the 
strike committee on the sides of trucks 
and cars which were exempted from the 
strike order, torn down at once. 

“No one needs permission from any 
person except the duly constituted au- 
thorities to run any car or truck over the 
public streets,” he declared. And he sup- 
plemented his declaration by an interview 
couched in such picturesque, vivid and 
forceful language that it traveled all over 
the United States. 

On Saturday the General 
Strike committee of more 
than three hundred dele- 
gates, realizing that the situ- 
ation was hopeless, was 
called together to decide 
whether the strike should be 
called off. The radicals suc- 
ceeded in prolonging the 
meeting until three on Sunday 
morning. At that time, when 
over half the delegates had 
left, the decisive vote was 
taken. It stood seventy-five 
to forty-five in favor of con- 
tinuing the General Strike. 

But the votes of a handful 
of extreme radicals could not 
hold 30,000 men in line. On 
Monday morning the street- 
car crews broke away and 
went to work; by noon the 
stampede _ became _ pro- 
nounced. Atnight the strike 
committee declared the strike 
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ended at noon Tuesday and ordered every 
union man to stay out until that time, 
but the order was disregarded. 

Tuesday afternoon the first large-scale 
attempt to bring about an economic up- 
heaval on the Russian model in the United 
States was over. The spark that was to 
light the fuse of the American social revo- 
lution had been smothered harmlessly by 
the weight of adverse public opinion as 
expressed in the determined action of 
both municipal and federal authorities. 
Not a life was lost, not a shot was fired, 
not a dollar’s worth of property was 
destroyed because the men plotting the 
overthrow of the established social system 
knew that the first attempt to use force 
and violence would be met instantly by 
the ruthless application of superior force. 

Yet this crushing defeat of the radicals 
will not leave a bitter taste in the mouth 
of the sincere trade union men if Mayor 
Hanson’s program is carried out whole- 
heartedly, if the radical anti-union forces 
do not use the victory to re-establish 
the open shop, to wipe out collective 
bargaining altogether. 

This was a revolution, not a strike. 
Treat it as such,” Ole Hanson urged the 
employers. “Do not in any particular 
change working conditions, hours or 
wages. Let the men come back as though 
they had been on a vacation. Give them 
a chance to clean house in their organiza- 
tions, to kick out the red agitators, purge 
themselves of the I. W. W. itch and put 
real Americans in control of the unions. 
Co-operate with the mass of loyal Amer- 
icans in the union ranks. We'll tend to 
the other crowd.” 

He carried out his part of the program. 
As soon as the strike was broken, scores 
of the Bolshevik propagandists and agita- 
tors were arrested under the provisions 
of a state law, unenforced so far, which 
makes it a crime to advocate the forcible 
overthrow of the government. 

It is interesting to study the attitude 
of the Seattle papers before and during 
the strike. The Post-Intelligencer did not 
hesitate to speak right out in meeting, 
to point out the Bolshevik motive behind 
the general strike movement and to call 
for vigorous counter measures. The Star 
was in a peculiar position. Owned by 
E. W. Scripps, the millionaire publisher 
who first applied the chain-store idea to 
the newspaper business, it had followed 
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One of the fifteen “cafes operated by the strikers to feed the transient 
population during the general strike. The strikers lost money 


despite poor service, and had to raise their prices 


the traditional Scripps business policy 
and catered to the radical element for 
twenty years. But the Seattle unions did 
not trust their millionaire friend and his 
prosperous paper. A year ago they 
started a daily of their own, and this new- 
comer cut heavily and continuously into 
the circulation of the Star. Therefore the 
Scripps paper made use of the opportunity 
to give its upstart competitor a terrific 
jolt and make itself solid with the adver- 
tisers by printing full-page broadsides 
against the General Strike and its pro- 
moters, including the labor-union daily. 

The Times, on the other hand, largest 
and wealthiest of the Seattle dailies, 
wished to offend no one and preserved 
strict neutrality. When the strike began, 
the stereotypers quit work notwithstand- 
ing their contract, but the printers and 
pressmen remained on the job. The Post- 
Intelligencer brought out a small daily 
edition on a hand-press. The Scripps 
paper, the Star, defied its erstwhile 
friends, the unions, and published full- 
size editions that were distributed under 
police guard. But the 7imes cautiously 
refrained from making any attempt to 
print until all danger was over. However, 
as the management explained, steam was 
kept up in the boiler for the express pur- 
pose of blowing the big siren that was to 
announce the end of the strike. 

The atmosphere in Seattle and in the 
entire country has been cleared as a result 
of this, the first American general strike. 


The End of Terrorism 


Seattle no longer is afraid. For months 
before the strike it was living in growing 
fear and terror. Last November reports 
of the J. W. W. plans were brought to 
Mayor Hanson. Immediately he sent 
out a quiet order prohibiting the sale of 
firearms and ammunition. He did not 
wait for an ordinance. When he discov- 
ered that arms and ammunition were 
bought in neighboring towns, he quietly 
took the necessary steps to plug the leak. 
Three weeks before the strike a sudden 
raid brought to light a hidden depot con- 
taining 134 rifles, which were confiscated. 
Ten days before the strike, when the 
speakers at a mass meeting of the Sol- 
diers’, Sailors’ and Workers’ Council 
openly preached the overthrow of the 
government, Mayor Hanson had the police 
ready and broke up the meeting witha 
rough and firm hand. 

Yet Ole Hanson is not a 
stand-pat, hide-bound reac- 
tionary. On the contrary, the 
conservative business inter- 
ests of the Pacific Northwest 
have hitherto regarded him 
with displeasure and smiled at 
his methods. For many years 
Hanson has advocated the 
public ownership of public 
utilities. Ever since he ap- 
peared in public life his 
sympathy has been with the 
underdog. When Roosevelt 
seceded from the Republican 
party, Hanson immediately 
enlisted under the Progres- 
sive banner and ran for the 
United States Senate on the 
Bull Moose ticket. He was 
elected mayor of Seattle on 
a progressive platform, d¢ 
feating his conservative opp 
nent. (Continued on page 64) 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


: R.. W esterner 


HERE are, in fact, only Two 

Kinds of people—those that 

Love Theodore Roosevelt 

. and thosewho Do Not. Even 
as the Scripture recognizes but two classes 
as between the Quick and the Dead. There 
isno half-way house. And, if you please, 
the present tense—for those who Did, Do. 
€ is no more dead than Faith is; nor 
shall he ever be, so long as red corpuscles 
tun through human hearts. A century 


“Letter to the Editor: I hope you'll have your 
Printers respect my knowledge of Old English and my use 
of capital letters for Emphasis. The modern monotyper 
Would disembowel the “New England Primer.” And I 
should feel lonely (as gy it would) without my 

'nnards.” If he'll Follow Cor it won’t Go Out the 

indows of Intelligence.—C. F. -] 


By Chas. F. Lummis‘ 


from now—aye, many a century—the 
tradition of him will be an inspiration, not 
only in this country of his and ours, but 
all around the world. As it has been for 
a generation already. 

And those who did not: love him, can 
never learn. Which is because they never 
really love Anything—except themselves. 
It is “not Correct, you know,” to Love. 
And those who did not love him were dis- 
tinguished by nothing so much as by their 
Correctness. Yet they meant to be Just. 


The brainiest of the reviews that had 

patronized or opposed him, “covered” 

his passing in true Brahmin fashion; 

still unforgiving him that he had not 
followed its advice; but including the large 
philosophic truth I have seen nowhere 
else so well stated: 

“A career like that of Mr. Roosevelt 
can happen but once in any country or 
in any age. America, which reverenced 
him in his prime, will have no place for 
a successor.” 

And this from the most typical Eastern 
journal as to the most typical Westerner 
this country has ever known! 


The Old World in all its long story had 
17 
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He rode at the head of things 


only one Coeur de Lion—“ Richard 
Yea and Nay.” Of heroes of the 
past can you think of any other 
with whom we would compare 
lr. R? And is he not the only 
man in all our history you would 
for an instant think of calling 
ge he American Lion-Heart”? 
Like all healthy children, we 
love Heroes. There is no other 
symptom so sure of a putrifying 
mind as that it has lost. the 
power to Look Up to some one. 
And it is a corollary truth that 
the man who does not revere 
some fellow-man thinks small— 
and—seldom of the Almighty. 
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Both of us, talking for God's sake! 


The most wonderful thing that ever 
happened in times of peace to the ideas 
and the ideals of this United States was 
this man Roosevelt. He was a Shock— 
then a Wonder—then a Hope—then a 
Leader. And when he dawned on us, it 
began to be evident that there was no 
mistake in the Greek of his name— 
Theodore—the “God-given.” It was high 
time! He spoke to a city and then to a 
state and then to a nation, all deaf with 
the din of material “Success”? and numb 
to the corruption of politics. He spoke 
past them to a patriotism daunted and 
cowed by the hopelessness of the whole 
situation. How well I remember when 
they said—and how many of them: 
“Ever see such supreme egotism! He 
thinks to reform the world single-handed! 
He thinks he is the Only American”! 

I can say with authority that he 
thought nothing of the kind! He did not 
expect “to reform the world, single- 
handed”—nor to Reform the world at 
all. He was as far from the “reformers” 
with whom society is cootied perpetually, 
as sanity is far from imbecility and chatter. 

So far from thinking he was “the Only 
American,” he had the fine modesty not 
to think but to know that there were mil- 
lions of other Americans just as true as 
he, waiting only for a leader to say: 
“Sure! We can do it! Come on!” 


Yeast 


Within two years of his accidental 
presidency, the yeast of him was working 
in every town in America, where years of 
machine rule had made the lazy “Good 
Citizen” (and the Good Citizen is gener- 
ally lazy) feel hopeless, if not nigh recon- 
ciled. To change things one would ac- 
tually have to go to the primaries 
and to the polls—and mebbe 
even that heroism would not be 
enough! It was pretty Hopeless. 
But by the time he had stood the 
police force of New York City on 
its head, and had taught New 
York State what a Governor was 
really for, and had gone to the 
White House—by then in every 
city and village of our common 
country they had taken some 
heart of hope, and had decided 
that it Could Be Done—and be- 
gan their little crusades, or big 
ones, to Americanize local politics. 
I have never seen any adequate 
recognition of what was, in many 
ways, the most important service 
rendered to his country by a man 
who has done more for it than 
perhaps any other one. [| am not 
here to compare him with other 
Presidents; for all were different 
men and with different problems. 
The Hour and the Need produce 
the Man. He may meet them 
greatly—but he is sure to meet 
them somehow. But it is certain 
that no public man in American 
history has so aroused the con- 
science and stirred the civic re- 
sponsibility and wakened the 
American hope of his countrymen. 
Never was that man so much 
needed—and he Came! Never 
was he so much needed as now— 
and he has Gone! 

No one will think to nominate 
any other person as “The Typical 
American.” Of course, “the 


























T. R., Westerner: 


typical American” is rather.like a lady’s 
photograph—the way she would Like to 
Look. But this man stands undisputed 
as the Way We Would Like To Fock. 
This composite photograph of college 
man and cow-man, of hunter and natural- 
ist, and boxer and politician, and botanist 
and writer, soldier, historian, explorer, 
biographer, journalist, dreamer at a 
mile-a-minute, two-fisted enforcer that his 
dreams come true. 


The Busiest Man 

Nobody will dispute me, who knows + 
anything about it, when I call him the 
Busiest Man that Ever Lived. I have 
known busy people for half a century, in 
person, and the records of past Doers, 
and am somewhat occupied myself. But 
this myriad-minded man, without em- 
ploying more hours than is decent, 
achieved more than anyone of record and 
in more ways. I never knew him to lack 
for time to read a book, even in the busiest 
of his Presidential days—and if he did read 
“a page at a look,” it stuck to him for 
good—and the proof of it is that he could 
criticize it years after. Itis very beautiful 
to me that in the week before his death, 
he received from me a Nature Book by a 
little protégée of mine; and read it within 
two days; and wrote me a two-page letter 
about 1t—one of the last letters he ever 
wrote, and I received it the day after his 
funeral. And the letter showed his acute 
knowledge of the birds of California and 
Oregon; for he questioned the inclusion 
here of half-a-dozen which were not * 
known in the text-books of a few years 
ago which he had read, but which my 
little friend has recently proved in science. 
It will be long before the echoes die of 
the world’s tribute to this world-waking 
life. But I have not yet found any ade- 
quate recognition of a most important 
factor—in fact, the compelling factor, 
next to his own fine brain—that made 
Theodore Roosevelt the most startling, 
the most beloved, the most indi- 
vidual American that ever lived. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Roosevelt the Rough Rider. In 1877, at Harvard, he was a flat-chested, anemic lad, weighing 
135 pounds in his clothes. Twenty-one years Jater he was charging up San Juan Hill 







Chas. F. Lummis 






























































UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD - 
He was the greatest American—and the 


West made him 


Therefore, what we have the optimism 
to call “Typical.” 

If he had been born robust—we, well 
would not have had Him! 

I have known him more than forty 
years, beginning in the old Harvard days 
in 1877. I knew him as a Tenderfoot, 
and later as a Westerner. If I do not 
know “what did not ail him,” I never 
would be able to learn! That, or much of 
anything else! 

n 1877, he was a jimber-jawed, flat- 
chested, anemic lad, weighing one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds with his 
clothes on, and with the only Dundrearys 
in Harvard—and such Dundrearys! They 
were as our mutual friend. Brander Mat- 
thews loves to tell of himself as to the re- 
porter who described “Prof. Matthews, 
with the most Unfortunate Whiskers in 
New York.” He was asthmatic also; and 
likewise a “Dig.” But he atoned for his: 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The mirror gave her an exuberant exhibition 


Drawn by Matteo Sandona 
IMustrating “ Partnership” 








RS. VERSCHOYLE, who 

was Mrs. Martin’s mother, 

passed in the stately lan- 

guid fashion of fat old 
women who are rich, up her daughter’s 
staircase. Her drive had been a little 
windy, for the small blasts of a restless 
autumn day had whirled upon her through 
the Park and round street corners. But 
reaching her daughter’s drawing room she 
was pleased again, for here was perfection; 
here were scented ease and peace. 

Sinking into a chair, the old lady said 
petulantly: 

“Where’s Edgar?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I suppose he’s generally home to 
dinner?” 

“Very seldom, now.” 

“What does he do with his evenings?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How are the children?” 

“Very well, I hear.” 

Mrs. Verschoyle said, “‘Pansy, I am not 
easy about your husband; and your father 
isnot easy. I suppose his affairs are—” 

“Quite, I think, mother.” 

“You know best,” said the old lady 
unctuously. “You’re a clever woman, 
dear. You’ve made a good thing of life.” 
And she put up a lorgnette and stared at 
one or two bits of old china. “If you’d 
been a foolish woman, I suppose you 
might have divorced Edgar long ago in a 
fit of pique.” 

“Oh, mother, why?” 

“Exactly,” said the old lady, “why? 
When a man can give you all this and 
doesn’t beat you, what more does a woman 
want?” 

“This woman wants nothing more.” 

“But if you did divorce him you could 
marry Charles Brisbane the next day.” 

Mrs. Martin poured out her mother’s 
tea. The old lady showed a disposition 
to linger which was not in accordance 
with the daughter’s plan, till at last, to 
get rid of her, Pansy Martin said sweetly: 

“Mother, I have to go out.” 

When she was alone she stood up and 
looked at herself in an ebony-framed 
panel glass that ran up and down the 
whole height of a white wall. It gave her 
an exuberant exhibition. Her increasing 
bulk had not worried her yet. She saw 
herself under amber light in a beautiful 
tea frock that gave an effect of floating 
veils and made her look as near ethereality 
as she could get nowadays. She did not 
yet need rouge, and her face was flaw- 
lessly powdered. She looked very cgm- 

lacently at the figure in the ebony frajne. 

hen she sat down again in a deeply 
cushioned chair and folded her short 
white hands on her lap, and very soon the 
man she was expecting came in. 

She shook hands from the comfort of 
her chair. She liked the admiration which 
It was his habit to express; she liked it 
when he held her hand a little too long 
and kissed it; she liked knowing that, as 
her mother said, she could— 





PARTNERSHIP 


How Two People Realized on a Sole Remaining Asset 


By May Edginton 


With an illustration by Matteo Sandona 


But that was all. Sense of her powers 
satished her. She was surely a prudent 
woman. She had made a good thing of 
life. She smiled at him. 

“Ring for fresh tea, Charles,” she said. 

After tea, after they had smoked and 
talked—one of those intimate conversa- 
tions which are essentially the verbal 
playground of women over forty—he 
rushed back to dress and she met him in 
town for an early dinner before they went 
on to the opera. She had a box, though 
she didn’t care for music, really. 

She had a son at Cambridge, a daughter 
at an exclusive school at Ascot; frocks, 
jewels, money, servants, her personal car, 
a rich husband in the background and 
Charles Brisbane in the foreground. As 
the years had gone by she felt safer and 
safer. She was surely now entrenched 
fast in the core of all that was best in the 
world. Nothing could rob her. She was 
wrapped in this sense of security. 

Brisbane asked: ‘‘Doesn’t your hus- 
band ever come to the opera?” and she 
answered carelessly, without the thought 
hurting: 

“Not with me.” 

She nodded to various people in the 
house. She had many friends there. All 
life was friendly. What more did women 
want! 

When she got home, having dropped 
Brisbane at his Dover-street rooms on the 
way, she saw, as she passed through the 
hall, that the smoke-room was lighted, and 
her husband standing by the table mixing 
a drink. She pushed the half-open door 
wider, stood on the threshold, and nodded 
good humoredly. 

“Oh, you’re in,” she remarked, yawn- 
ing, “Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight,” he responded as casually. 

She closed the door again, going up- 
stairs, and he threw himself into a chair 
by the fire. He had quite pleasant things 
to think over. He, too, liked life. Life 
was doing him well. He filled it full and 
made the most of it; and the wheels went 
round, fresh-oiled every day. Son at 
Cambridge; ripping little daughter; plenty 
of money, plenty more years to enjoy it 
in. There were good times to be bought. 


DGAR had not been home for three 
days, but that was not extraordinary. 
The big house called home was at Hamp- 
stead, and often when he was extra busy 
making all that money he stayed at his 
little flat in Clement’s Inn. .He liked the 
flat. It kept his jolly secrets for him. 
Pansy did not miss him; there were so 
many others. She telephoned the flat one 
morning, when she awaked, sitting up in 
bed to use her bedside telephone and ask 
languidly, “Hello! you all right?’ But 


that was all the communication she 
had with him till she came in the 
third night from a dance, and found 
the letter. 
She stood in the hall reading: 
“My dear Pansy, 

I am sorry to tell you we are ruined. 
The statement savors a bit of melo- 
drama, but it is a cold fact. Besides, 
there’s a lot of real melodrama in real life. 
When I have got the position quite clear 
I will let you know exactly how we stand. 
In our clothes and nothing else, I fear it 
will be, though. 

I shan’t be home for a day or two. 
There’s nothing I can do for you, and 
equally you will feel there is nothing you 
can do for me. 

Luckily, being a woman, you have a 
good many personal possessions which 
represent capital; I mean jewels and 
things. 

There’s something else in your favor, 
too. I’m a sinking ship, but there is time 
for you to launch a boat. I dare say, you 
know you can divorce me. A good lawyer 
would do it all for you without giving you 
a lot of painful personal trouble. 

And then—I suppose there is your 
friend Brisbane? 

I’m sure I hope you'll have good luck, 
old girl. ‘.M 

The woman suddenly felt tired. Five 
minutes before she had pulsed with vital- 
ity. The joy of the last “hesitation” was 
yet in her blood—though she was big she 
still danced beautifully. Now she felt, all 
at once, the coldness of the deserted hall. 
She looked around her, sighing and shiv- 
ering vaguely. The Persian rug under her 
feet—a hundred guineas; the hanging 
lamps in crystal globes; the massed palms 
in the alcove on the staircase; the late 
roses in great Wedgwood bowls and lac- 
quer bowls—beautiful! beautiful! And all 
gone! She saw already their empty places. 

They were not personal possessions. 

She was forty and learned; her thoughts 
automatons. Already they began count- 
ing and crowding together “personal pos- 
sessions.” 


gloves in dozens, shoes in dozens, all 
the best; her jewels—the diamonds, her 
emeralds, that string of pearls, her latest 
taste, exclusive and precious—old paste 
in platinum—her personal possessions. 

Slowly she went upstairs, sighing and 
shivering. Her maid waited up. She had 
a French maid. And soon she was in bed, 
trying to sleep on heaped silk pillows. 
She had taken with appetite long ago to 
every luxury and her bedroom _pro- 
claimed it. 

After waiting hours for sleep she 
thought suddenly: 

“But I’m safe. I can carry on, with all 
my things—and there’s a good deal of 
money in my account— I can carry on 
till I’ve divorced him, and can marry 
again.” Then on this assurance of secur- 
ity sleep came to her. 
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In the morning as soon as she awaked— 
it was eleven o’clock—she telephoned to 
Dover street. Brisbane was breakfasting. 
Yes, he said, he’d love to run out to lunch, 
if she really wanted him. 

If she really wanted him! Her voice 
choked slightly. Just as she was speaking 
her maid came in with chocolate and rolls 
and butter and fruit, so she rang off. 
Her thoughts were now occupied with the 
question of what she should receive him 
in. In the end she wore a shortish light- 
colored skirt that would have suited her 
daughter, and a wonderful blouse like a 
pale-pink mist, and the pearls, and the 
most exquisite shoes and stockings. Her 
maid sleeked and finished her, and all her 
clothes were just faintly reeking of the 
latest perfume. 


HE told Charles after lunch when coffee 
and liquors and cigarettes had been 
brought to her sitting room and the ser- 
vice was over. She began like this: 
“I’m in great trouble—’” She looked 


- up. 


“You don’t show it!” 

“But Lam.” She looked down. “And 
that’s why I sent for you.” 

“How sweet of you to tell me so. You 
know I’d love to stand by you in any 
trouble.” 

“T knew you would. If I hadn’t known, 
do you think I would have telephoned 
you as soon as I waked this morning?” 

“Tell me what it is— Let me give you 
a light. That’s not burning. Let me— 
Got it? Now, all about it.” 

He smiled at her. They lay back in two 
chairs, and the fire purred. “I’m glad 
you thought of me,” he said caressingly, 
“‘even if the trouble isn’t serious enough 
to make one line on your face. Have you 
backed the wrong horse? or the wrong 
man? or what?” 

His words gave her the opening. “The 
wrong man! It’s been a great mistake all 
through. For— for—” then she mislaid 
the number of years, for they were many, 
and went on: “You’ve seen, I know. 
You’ve understood.” 

“Suppose you put it quite plainly.” 

“Edgar,” she said in a low voice. 

“Do you mean your husband is—” 

' “The wrong man. Yes.” 

Brisbane looked at her contemplatively. 
Then he looked contemplatively about 
the room. It lacked no beauty that 
money could buy. She was looking at 
him eagerly, and she read what he 
thought: “The man who could give her 
all this is the wrong man!” 

“What do all these things matter?”’ she 
exclaimed, with a sweep of her hand. 

“TI thought they always mattered very 
much to you,” answered Brisbane’s slow 
voice. 

He studied her. 

“In a way, yes. But—but—I—at last 
a woman’s toleration has an end—I am 
going to divorce Edgar.” 

Brisbane looked away. “A great step,” 
he said. “A great step. Are you sure 
about taking it?” s 

“How—what do you mean, Charles?” 

Brisbane cleared his throat. The 
cigarette was good; the coffee was Turk- 
ish; the chair was comfortable; the wo- 
man was awfully attractive in spite of 
middle-age; yet he glanced from the win- 
dow and rather preferred the thought of 
the world outside. “When people—er— 
have children and all that—” 
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She answered, trying to ring true: “It— 
it is for the children’s sake I am doing it.” 

“To deprive them of—er—quite a good 
father—just at their age—” 

“T am thinking of them rather than of 
myself, believe me.” 

Brisbane didn’t. 

“As you are, you can give them many 
advantages. A divided income—even 
though Martin might be generously in- 
clined—” 

“As a matter of fact, we—we aren’t 
rich now. We’re poor. We're penniless. 
we've lost everything.” 

“How awful!” 

“Awful!” she dabbed her eyes carefully 
with her handkerchief. They were really 
wet. “Of course, I can carry on for 
awhile. I have a lot of very valuable 
things of my own.” 

“That’s— that’s a sort of silver lin- 
ing—” 

“It’s the only thing that comforts 
me.” 

“Ts it?” said Brisbane, suddenly look- 
ing at her curiously. She mistook the 
purport of the look entirely. 

“{—] didn’t mean I had no other com- 
fort. I have, haven’t I? A very real one. 
A friend like you—” 

“Please—please make use of me!”’ said 
Brisbane conversationally. 

She cast about for something to ask 
him to do, to mark time.. “You might 
advise me,” she said falteringly. 

“Advise you?” 

“About what to do.” 

“T couldn’t take such risks.” 

She exclaimed rashly: “Perhaps you 
don’t care enough.” 

“T__]—” began Brisbane; then, “You 
must not think these things of your 
friends.” 

“I don’t rank you as an ordinary 
friend.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Bris- 
bane, and he moved restlessly. “I think 
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you’re rather upset perhaps. Shall I go? 

“Go? You?” 

“Don’t you think if you, perhaps, 
rested a little—” 

“T couldn’t rest.” 

“You mustn’t let your nerves get the 
better of you.” 

“Don’t play with words, Charlie.” 

“I? Play with words? I assure you I 
give you the advice seriously. Modern 
women rush about; they don’t take half 
enough rest.” 

“T don’t want to lie down.” 

“Ah! Then nothing is more certain 
than that you won’t do it.” 

Mrs. Martin leaned forward a little and 
stared at him. He apprised anxiety, as- 
tonishment, even almost anguish. 

“Of course,” he said, crossing and un- 
crossing his knees, and wondering whether 
to light another cigarette or to run; “if 
I may say so already, there’s one certain 
prospect before you. You'll marry again. 
You're so frightfully attractive,” he pro- 
nounced airily. “Of course you’ll marry 
again quickly.” 

She had to ask: “Whom do you think 
I'll marry?” 

“That’s too much to guess,” said Bris- 
bane, now smiling at her full in the eyes, 
and at his ease; “but when I hear the news 
I shall remind you that I am one of those 
horrible people who are always right.” 

She moved with unbearable nervous- 
ness in her chair, biting her lips. She 
looked into the fire, uncertain and now 


intensely miserable; and then, feeling his 
aze still upon her looked swiftly back 
a ll he had time to cloak what was re- 
vealed. It was the look, cold or avid, of 
calculation, of appraisement, of admira- 
tion or damnation which men have for 
women at moments, which says, plain as 
plain for her who runs to read: “Her chin’s 
getting heavy,” or, “Her neck’s getting 
scraggy,’ or, ‘‘She isn’t what she was,” or, 
“She’s not so pretty on close inspection,” 
or, “God! isn’t she entirely beautiful!” 

The woman got up suddenly, and 
moved before the panel-glass in which she 
had looked at herself with blind satisfac- 
tion some days ago. She now saw her- 
self very clear, the grace of youth gone, 
the fire of youth gone, the kindness of 
youth gone; learned and wise and greedy; 
spiritually obese. She was old; she was 
old! There was no love in her. She was 
very old! 

She did not know how long she stood 
there; but while she stood, Brisbane came 
and glanced over her shoulder into the 
glass. She saw his face with her sentence 
in it; and then, when she looked round 
again, he had gone. 

When she was alone once more she 
knew something fresh; it was this: how 
entirely alone she was. A wave drenched 
and submerged her—fear. 

She could not idle; could not rest. She 
had to run, looking about for something 
to cling to. That was strange! She or- 
dered her car and drove to her mother’s. 


e er old lady was dozing, with the blind 
half down, when her daughter entered. 
Recumbent on a sofa, cushions built skil- 
fully round her, she presented a study of 
self-indulgent old age. She was stout; her 
mouth was tight. Pansy Martin walked 
forward noiselessly and looked at her for 
awhile before waking her by speaking. 
And a crawling fear of her mother came 
to her heart. The old woman was worldly; 
she had little compassion for mistakes, 
for bunglers, for poor people. At her age 
her maternal passion, such as it had been, 
was faded and dulled. Her ease meant 
much to her. Her body reigned over her 
soul. 

At last the daughter spoke: ‘Mother! 
Mother!” 

Mrs. Verschoyle was not pleased at be- 
ing wakened. She opened her eyes and 
said: ‘You needn’t shout. Oh! it’s you! 
You know I always rest after lunch, and 
I hate being disturbed. I really think, 
my dear—” . 

Her daughter brushed aside, as it were, 
these trivialities. ‘I had to come,” she 
replied harshly. 

“What is the matter?” 

She said: ‘Mother, we’re ruined. 
Edgar’s lost all his money.” 

he old lady replied after the natural 
preamble of horror: “My dear, you can 
divorce him. What good fortune!” 


She looked into her daughter’s face and - 


saw, as for the first time, how, in spite of 
its soft texture it was hard; the mouth 
which had once smiled bravely in battle, 
during the long and satiated peace had 
dropped at the corners—it had eaten and 
was sick of the fruits of all the world. It 
now asked saggingly, “What have I left? 
The old lady looked at her daughter. 
She began rather guardedly: ‘You 
will begin a new life, my dear, with—of 
course you have yourself to think of— 
(Continued on page 66) 
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CLOUD of dif- 

ficult questions 

has come to 

us out of the 
war—by no means the 
simplest of them ts what 
we are going to do with 
our heroes when they 
¢ome back to take up 
the ways of peace again. 
Right at this minute | 
ean’t think of any prob- 
lem reconstruction faces 
that is more fraught 
with complexities. And 
at once the most serious 
and the most obvious 
phase of the riddle is 
that it has to be solved 
now — pronto! If you 
really care to start Bol- 
shevism merrily on its 
flaming and inflamma- 
tory way in this or any 
other country, just 
twiddle your thumbs 
and permit the conges- 
tion of our big cities 
with a horde of sore and 
disgruntled service men 
come back from the 
trenches asking for 





















COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Will these boys choose to go “back to the land”? Farmsteads like the one above, 
in the State Land Settlement at Durham, California, offer one way 


Johnny Comes 


Marching Home 
—to What? 


By Wilbur Hall 





Up to a few days or 
weeks since, we felt gen- 
erally that this matter 
of dough-envelopes for 
dough-boys and jobs for 
gobs had been pretty 
well taken care of by the 
simple expedient of 
promising the men that 
they should step into 
their old places when 
they were discharged 
from the service. But 
now we discover that a 
mathematical _impossi- 
bility has twisted itself 
into a solid and irrefuta- 
ble fact: although we 
have fewer service men 
to provide with work 
than we took out of 
their work to put into 
the army and navy, the 
jobs now won’t go round, 
nor come anywhere near 
it. An investigation ot 
this anomaly brings to 
light the following rea- 
sons therefor, among 
others: 

First and most im- 
portant—very few of 


bread and being given instead a stone— coming home, and one of the things they the Jreturning men want to go back to 
or a vague promise of a stone, week after will have in mind when they get here isa stupid, monotonous, deadly, unpromising 
indoor work. 


next, at two o'clock! No, the boys are 


job, and don’t forget that! 





The young Americans who helped reclaim the desolate fields of France and Belgium may find an opportunity to carry on their work of 


reclamation on the sage-lands of several Far Western states 
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Second—thousands of them did not, 
before the war, hold regular positions, but 
were school boys, floaters, lounge lizards 
or professional do-nothings. They have 
come back upstanding men, looking for a 
chance at real, earnest tasks. 

Third—girls, women and inferior labor- 
ers have taken up a lot of the old slack in 
the labor market and will keep it up, at 
least for the present. 

Fourth—a large number of our higher 
grade service men and war workers were 
in small businesses of their own, which 
small businesses they gave up, forfeited, 
threw away when they decided that lick- 
ing the Hun was the most important busi- 
ness on earth for them. Necessarily these 
beginnings of theirs are now scrapped, and 
it will take time and money to build them 
up again or to start others anew. 

Fifth—not all our employing class is 
playing absolutely fair in the matter of 

tting the boys back into their old places. 
ons and there are instances where the 
discharged soldier or sailor finds himself 
offered a lower place, or a less wage than 
he left, or is put off with promises and 
excuses. Public opinion can help cure 
this difficulty, and it is up to public opin- 
ion to go get itself a long rope and a short 
horse- whip and start the treatments! 

Doubtless there are other reasons for 
the paucity of jobs that will fit the re- 
turning heroes of France and the canton- 
ments, but the above will suffice for the 
present. Whatever the reasons, the fact 
remains that what our silver-tongued ora- 
tors call “the problem of industrial re- 
absorption of the military and naval 
forces” is a serious one. It is aggravated 
—I may say in passing—by a new factor 
in the West, and particularly on the 
Pacific Coast by the fact that we are now 
reaping the benefit of our advertising and 
our favorable climate, and are getting 
swarms of young men here who belong in 
other parts of the country or of the world, 
for that matter; who don’t propose to 
argue the question or waste any time wait- 
ing for an invitation—who just simply 
have made up their minds that they are 
going to stay right here. Are we glad to 
have them? Well, ask the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce! But in the mean- 
time a soldier has to have a job, no matter 
whether he comes to us from Eureka or 
Grants Pass or Walla Walla, or from 
Aberdeen or Liverpool or Cairo. As I 
say, the re-absorption fog is a trifle 
thicker here than elsewhere, probably— 
and it’s dense enough all over 


Various Agencies at Work 


What can be done in meeting and solv- 
ing the problem has been started by 
several agencies. The Red Cross local 
chapters are devoting time and attention 
to it, the state councils of defense have 
most of them turned to it as the best work 
they can do now, and the Y. M. C. A. and 
other similar organizations with a more 
or less perfected war status, are taking a 
hand and lending one. The United 
States Bureau of Employment is en- 
deavoring to get all the others to work 
through its offices and officials, in order to 
eliminate competition and duplication of 
effort, but I notice a slight friction here 
that may grow. The volunteer and un- 
paid workers hate to be told where to 
head in, as one might say if he had no 
education, and at present the discharged 
soldier, sailor or marine who wants a job 
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may go to any one of a half-dozen bureaus 
or he may—and usually does—go to all 
of them. As some one points out rather 
astutely, this application of men at differ- 
ent bureaus may tend to give us an exag- 
gerated idea of the actual number in 
search of employment, since one man may 


be registered four or five or six times. , 


But the exaggeration isn’t enough to make 
the problem much simpler—the fact is 
patent that the task is a real one. 


The Part Immigration May Play 


The most optimistic man on the sub- 
ject whom I encountered in my pursuit 
of it was W. T. Boyce, manager of the 
United States Department of Labor in 
San Francisco, specializing in the re- 
employment of service men. Mr. Boyce 
believes that the boys returning from the 
colors will find plenty of opportunities 
and that if they do not like the first 
places offered them, or the second or 
third, they will eventually slough off their 
prejudices and take what they can get, 
doing it philosophically and in the proper 
spirit. Mr. Boyce also points out that 
our normal source of supply of crude 
labor—Europe—that formerly furnished 
us with a million and a quarter persons a 
year through immigration, has, in the 
last four years, only sent over something 
like 100,000 annually. This falling off, he 
thinks, will leave lots of room for our own. 

But two things pop up to disturb the 
equilibrium of Mr. Soome's observation 
as regards heavy labor: one that the im- 
migration officials of the country antici- 
pate a tremendous increase in immigra- 
tion as one of the first after-effects of the 
war—anticipate it to such an extent that 
there is already talk of curbing the influx 
by the enactment of regulatory !aws; 
the other that very few soldiers or sailors, 
especially since their experience as such, 
are filled with any overweening anxiety 
to dig sewer trenches, wheel muck in a 
mine or toss bricks about! An example 
of this distaste among them comes out of 
Mr. Boyce’s own office. Only recently a 
big employer of labor in California asked 
for fifty men for hard work in his factory. 
The fifty men were fifty returned soldiers. 
They went to the factory, and when they 
found that the task they were to perform 
was shoving wheelbarrows full of ore 
slag from furnace to dump, thirty of 
them turned round and marched out. 
Of the other twenty only seven stuck! 

I happened to encounter one of the 
first thirty, and I asked him about the 
experience. 

“No,” he said, a little truculently; “I’m 
not afraid of hard work. But if jewelry 
clerks and calico salesmen can get six and 
eight dollars a day at the shipyards and 
sidestep this war business altogether, I’d 
be a sucker to wheel slag at three and a 
half, wouldn’t I? I’m not looking for 
anything soft, but I am looking for a 


square deal, and I’m going to have it or- 


bust into somebody, that’s all!” 

So you see that the psychology of the 
soldier, who gave up a good deal, whether 
through enlistment and_ because he 
wanted to, or through the draft and in 
spite of the fact that he didn’t, enters into 
any consideration we may give the sub- 
ject of finding him a job now that he is at 
home once more. So far the task has 
proved comparatively easy, but so far 
only a handful of boys have been released 
—the big rush is ahead. Foreseeing this 


the State Councils of Defense in the 
Far West are using moral suasion with 
large employers and with capitalists in 
an effort to have new work and new proj- 
ects opened up, but this activity will not 
be very fruitful during the stress of in- 
dustrial reconstruction and readjust- 
ment that is upon us now—and it is dur- 
ing that self-same period that jobs must 
be had for the men, not five years from 
now, nor six months! 

gn of the psychology of the 
problem as it relates to the men them- 
selves, an interesting point is brought out 
by the manager of a Red Cross bureau of 
re-employment. He observes that the 
returning service men are all full of am- 
bition now to be somebody in the world, 
and he ascribes this mental attitude to the 
fact that the army and navy have taught 
a lot of these boys what it is to be clean- 
shaven, neatly dressed, smart and pre- 
sentable. They want to keep on being 
that way, and the manager thinks that 
they will never be quite content to do the 
dirty and horrid tasks of the land again— 
whatever they did before. 

In short, not all the organizations nor 
bureaus we can contrive can get America, 
in the matter of this re-absorption prob- 
lem, over the stile of reconciling the man 
to the job, supposing that the latter can 
be found. If we are going to be perfectly 
frank on the subject, the hitch is there 
and not elsewhere. Let it be remembered, 
first, that the country has treated en- 
listed and drafted men pretty well, every- 
thing considered, for the past few months, 
both during the period when they have 
been in training camps or at the front, 
and since they have returned therefrom, 
and I, for one, hope we will continue to do 
so. But while keeping up that gait as far 
as good sense and patriotism prompt, it 
may be necessary to remind our young 
gentlemen pretty soon that life is real, 
life is earnest, and there is no canteen ser- 
vice, with pretty girls and hot coffee 
attached, that will go on indefinitely 
meeting them at the railway stations on 
their journey through the world. 


What the Boys Would Like to Do 


In talking to the boys themselves on 
the subject of jobs and such I have found 
a lot of them with the same attitude 
towards work that a fourteen-year-old 
has towards the opening of the fall term 
of school—he sees 1t coming but he would 
be unanimously in favor of putting it 
off as long as possible. Sympathizing 
heartily with him on this score, I next dis- 
covered that he knows pretty exactly 
what he will not do when going to work in 
the end. There are several things he will 
not do, the irreducible standard varying 
in different cases: mainly he will not go 
back to the old job, whatever that old job 
may have been. Also, taking him as a 
whole or a mass, he will not take an in- 
door job—not if he sees it first! Also— 
again taking him in a lump, as it were— 
he will not toy around with trifling and 
innocuous humdrum, indoors or out, if 
he can get something in which a comfort- 
able living and promise of promotion and 
preferment are generously combined with 
kick, flavor, tang, zip, zest, spice and 
danger. Looking at the proposition from 
all sides, your returned service man would 
prefer to anything else a job at twenty 
thousand a year shooting big game in 
Africa or going over Niagara in a barrel 
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Johnny Comes Marching Home—to What? 

























































The has changed the 


point of view of thousands of young 


“Service” 


men toward the problem of earning 
a living. How many of the return- 
ing soldiers and sailors will be 
content to return to their old jobs? 


filled with anxious and dis- 
turbed wild cats! He isn’t 
going to insist on those posi- 
tions—but he’ll tell you frankly 
that they almost measure up 
to his ideal of what a job 
should be. 

Really, now, we shouldn’t be 
surprised to discover this great 
truth—and we wouldn’t be if 
we read the Sunday Supple- 
ment less and history more. 
Because after other great wars 
the experience has been pre- 
cisely and identically the same 
—discharged fighters never 
have wanted to go back from 
a life full of movement, color, 
spice, variety and out-of-doors 
to the things they left in peace. 
But after those other wars the answer was 
comparatively simple, since in other days 
there was plenty of colonizing, adventur- 
ing, frontiering and farming opportunity 
open. Going no farther back than our 
own Civil War we find that, after that 
ruckus, the discharged army men of both 
sides threw an extra shirt and the family 
Bible into a bag and started West. With 
such scattering examples as are necessary 
to prove any rule, they made good, too: 
without bragging any, we who live in the 
West can point with considerable pride 
to the achievements they wrought and to 
the character of the grandsons they fur- 
nished for the bloody fields of France and 


Flanders! 


Secretary Lane's Plan 


If we had, today, a large contiguous 
territory from which we could boot the 
unoffending inhabitants with little pain 
to ourselves, the problem we are now con- 
fronting would solve itself handily and 
we could save this immediate page of this 
magazine for poetry or something es- 
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thetic. But, unfortu- 
nately or otherwise, 
depending on_ the 


point of view, we 
haven’t the required 
land. It’s all very 


well to look at a map 
of the United States, 
read a pamphlet pre- 
pared by some ma- 
hogany-desk expert in 
Washington, and then 
commend to our gobs 
and doughboys the 
Government lands of 
the Western states. 
The principal trou- 
ble with the map and 
the pamphlets and 
the whole job is that 
we who have been 
over a good part of 
those same _pretty- 
looking pink and 
yellow areas on the 
ground know that it 
isn’t worth five cents 


an acre to an ex- 
perienced farmer nor 
five cents a thou- 
sand acres to an in- 
experienced one. In 
short, going West— 
or going north, south 
or east, for that 
matter—is not to be 
done as our fore- 
bears did it; if it is 
to be done at all it 
must be done with 
trimmings. 
Here is where 
Secretary Franklin 
Lane comes to 
the fore with a noble 
idea—shared by va- 
rious state authori- 
ties in the West and 
by a great number 
of idea-mongers 
throughout the 
country—and in this 
idea may lie a solu- 
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tion tothe vexatious riddle we now discuss, 
Understand, I only goso faras to say may— 
and my conservatism will be better under- 
stood as we breeze along. The Lane idea 
iS, simply, to set aside a certain sum of 
money for the more or less immediate 
reclamation of western lands and some 
southern swamps and some _ northern 
logged-off areas, the reclaiming and 
draining and stump-pulling, et cetera and 
so on, to be done by the boys themselves, 
at good wages, and the reclaimed and 
drained and cleared land to be divided up 
among them after the job is finished. 
Moreover the Secretary goes farther: 
knowing from the experience of someone 
else that you can’t harvest crops until 
you have them planted and brought to 
maturity, Mr. Lane proposes to do some- 
thing rather generous, if necessary, to 
provide for the soldier-farmer after he 
takes up his land and until that land be- 
gins to yield valuable crops. In other 
words we are now proposing to do what 
Canada has been doing successfully for 
twenty years and what we should have 
been doing for fifty—which is something 
to the credit of the Department 
of the Interior even if the plan 
itself proves impractical in our 
present emergency. 


Some Personal Opinions 


At first blush the project, in 
its relation to discharged ser- 
vice men, appears to be the 
goods. But things are not 
always what they seem at first 
blush—nor at the second nor 
third, for that matter—and a 
few questions judiciously dis- 
tributed among returned soldier 
boys and gobs gives us pause, 
as we say in the Congressional 
Record. 

Taking about fifty service 
men at random I put this 
question: 

“If the Government gave 
you a chance at a job on a 
reclamation project with the 
understanding that you were 
to get a farm out of the land 

(Continued on page 88) 
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By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


every once in a while 


OLKS in Pocketville had pretty 
well forgot about the Bassett boys 
—what I mean 1s, they had forgot 
to be curious about what it was 
the two had fell out over. Thirty years 
is quite a spell, and it ain’t in human 
nature to keep on concerning yourself 
with other people’s affairs that long, 
especially if they are that close-mouthed 
they make like to reach for their hip- 
pocket if you no more’n ask a neighborly 
question or two. But there was a deal of 
talk at the time when Steve Bassett up 
and left the house out at the end of town 
where he had lived with his brother, and 
built him a shack a mile and a half 
away, up by the flume. For quite a 
while it was’ a stock remark with a 
good many, when their idees on other 
subjects run short: 
“Well, have you guessed yet what 
it was the Bassett boys have fell out 
about?” 
But nobody ever could guess, and 
I expect it was about twenty-seven 
years and a half since the question 
had been raised, when little Mis’ 
Gavin Carew, wife of the superinten- 
dent over to Jawbone, brought it up 
again. All that time them two boys 
hadn’t spoke a word, though up to 
the day Steve quit they had been pard- 
ners in everything. Nat had gone 
on living in the same old place, and 
what the inside of it was like after 
thirty years of his lone bachelor ways 
I expect it would worry a New Eng- 
land housekeeper some to contem- 
plate. Steve had always been the one 
to work round and get the chores 
done up. Nat used to pick on him a 
good deal about it and try to get him to 
let things gosoasthey could take a little 
home comfort, Nat’s notion of which 
was to set round in his shirt-sleeves 
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Iustrated by R. Lewis 


Young Mis’ Carew used to ride over to Pocketville 


when he come in from the claim and 
smoke, without bothering to do dishes or 
tidy the room. But Steve, he wanted 
things kept as neat as a woman, and have 
’em that way he would, meanwhile 
grumbling and cussing at his brother the 
whole time for not lending a hand. You 
might think that was a good reason in it- 
self for them separating, but no; they had 
gone on bickering that way so long that 
they was used to it, and wouldn’t have 
known how to get on without it. In spite 
of it they was pardners in everything, and 
no one could try any monkeyshines with 
one of the Bassett boys without he knew 





They passed each other by, both staring straight 
ahead without a sign of recognition 











he’d have the other ready to wallop the 
hide off him, too. They was fine, big, 
strapping men in those days, mild and 
peaceful if you didn’t rile *em, but bad 
to deal with if you did. Slow to anger, 
maybe, but likewise slow to get over it— 
awful slow. I guess nobody won’t ques- 
tion that, with them keeping up a grudge 
that way for thirty years. 

As I have said, it was young Mis’ 
Carew that started me to thinking about 
the Bassett boys again. She used to ride 
over to Pocketville every once in a while, 
on account of some friends she had in the 
burying-ground here, I believe, and one 
day as she was coming down street 
to where she had tied her pony by the 
watering-trough in front of the Ragle 
Hotel she saw the Bassett boys pass 
each other, Nat on his way to the store 
and Steve just coming from it, with a 
week’s grub loaded ona burrow to pack 
up to his cabin on the flume. Now the 
Bassett boys was like as two peas 
when they was young, and they was 
liker as they grew old. Six feet high 
they stood, with thick curly hair, fine 
high-bridged noses, and handsome 
teeth. They had lost their teeth by 
now, I guess, but to make up each of 
them had grown a silver-white beard 
that hung half-way down his chest. 
Only Nat had on a ragged old shirt 
and vest and a slouch hat that looked 
as if the rats had et holes out of it, and 
Steve wore a clean blue blouse hang- 
ing loose over his jeans and a big 
straw-basket kind of hat, like the 
Chinks that used to work the dump 
down-creek a ways.’ And he carried a 
long staff in his hand, whether to help 
along the burro or himself I don’t 
know. Altogether he was a grand 
looking figure of a man, neater and 
a lot more upstanding, old as he 
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was now, than Nat. But for all that 
the two was so alike that they might al- 
most have been each other looking at 
themselves in a mirror. 

They passed each other by in the 
street, both of ’em staring straight ahead 
and not showing by a sign that ’tother 
was any nearer relation than the pump 
by the watering-trough, jest as Pocketville 
had seen ’em any time these thirty years. 

But it was a new thing to little Mis’ 
Carew. I happened to be setting out in 
front of the Eagle Hotel, where there 
ain’t been a guest stop since back in the 
nineties some time, but where 
the boys still like to set when 
there ain’t anything particu- 
lar doing, which mainly here 
ain’t, and kind of recall old 
times. Mostly you'll find a 
row of em there, chairs tilted 
back and hats over their eyes, 
maybe smoking or chawing, 
but more likely jest setting. 
There ain’t much to do in 
Pocketville, but seems like 
there’s an awful lot to think 
about. I for one find I can 
put in most of my time at it 
—that and jest setting. 

Well, that day it happened 
there weren’t nobody but me 
out there in front of the 
Eagle to see how young Mis’ 
Carew’s mouth and eyes 
opened when she watched the 
Bassett boys go by each other 
like that. She looked so 
took back I couldn’t help 
laughing right out. She 
turned to me. 

“Why, Mr. Pettibone,”’ she 
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says, “what does it mean? 


So I told ‘er. 
“Why,” she says, “it’s 
awful! years — and 


Thirt / 
brothers! Mr. Pettibone, ay, 
didn’t you ever feel it your b., 
duty to find out what they 
had quarreled about and 
bring them together again?” 

“My duty?” says I, chuck- 
ling. “Well, I don’t know 
how ’tis in other places, but 
as a rule it don’t do to take 
too high-flying a view of 
your duty in Pocketville. I 
been a man of peace all my 
days, Mis’ Carew, and never 
injected myself o’ purpose 
into no arguments of the kind 
which is apt to be settled 
with firearms. And let me 
tell you, ma’m, Nat and 
Steve Bassett ain’t the ones to encourage 
any butting in on their family jars.” 


WELL after me telling her that, what 
do you suppose I saw with my own 
eyes, no more’n a week later? [had been up 
on the ridge looking after some cordwood 
I was planning to haul soon, and coming 
down it happened I took the trail that 
crosses the flume right by Steve Bassett’s 
gate. It was getting the job of flume- 
tender from the Company that made him 
pick out that place to live, I expect, when 
heleft hisbrother. Hehad built hima good 
weather-proof shack there and laid out a 
little garden with a picket-fence round it. 
There was sweet herbs in it, and garden- 
sass, and likewise a bee-hive to one side 
under the pear and apple-trees. The 


The little lady was coming down the path to 
the gate, and with her was Steve himself, 
with a look that was pretty near a 
smile on his grim old face 


pickets was new-painted white each 
spring, and the path from the gate to the 
door was of smooth pebbles laid in lime. 
It was a right spruce-looking place, I can 
tell you, and a mighty different from 
brother Nat’s, which though fancier to 
start with had got to be the tumbledown- 
est and clutteredupest in all Pocketville. 

As I came down the trail I noticed, 
what was surprising enough in itself, that 
a pony was tied to the fence beside the 
gate. Now Steve and Nat Bassett, from 


the day they parted company, had got to 
be the most unsociable couple of indi- 





viduals round these parts, Steve, though, 
being a sight worse than Nat. Nat would 
pass the time of day with you friendly 
enough, but Steve, he never looked right 
or left when he came into town. And I 
expect there hadn’t no one crossed the 
threshold of his shack from the first day 
he lived there. 

Well, there was the pony, and about as 
quick as I recognized it as belonging to 
Mis’ Carew I saw the little lady herself 
coming down the path to the gate. She 
had a bunch of posies in her hand—the 
same sweet-williams and bachelor’s but- 
tons as was growing in the garden beds— 
and the pockets of her riding-cuat was 
bulging with red apples. And there com- 
ing to the gate to see her off, with a look 
that was pretty near a smile on his grim 
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old face, was Steve himself. Her and me 
went down the trail together, her lead- 
ing the pony and waving back real gay to 
Steve from the edge of the woods. 

“How’d you turn the trick?” says I, 
though after all there wasn’t much need 
of asking, for the little lady can look at 
you, when she has a mind to, in a way to 
melt you plumb to a grease-spot. 

She put on a demure face. “Why,” says 
she, “it was the oddest thing, wasn’t It, 
that Yellowboy should take a notion to 
make believe he had a stone in his foot, 
just as we got to Mr. Bassett’s gate? I 
got off, of course, and as Mr. 
Bassett happened to be in 
sight I called and asked him 
please to help me with the 
pony. There was_ really 
nothing wrong with Yellow- 
boy, as it turned out—just 
one of his pranks, you know 
—but Mr. Bassett was so 
kind about helping—and I 
admired his garden—and so 
he asked me in and gave me 
some flowers and fruit.” She 
handed me a shiny red apple 
and bit into another herself, 
with just one quick little look 
from the corner of her eye to 
see what I thought of it all. 

“Huh!” I says, ruminating. 
“T guess it’s all plain enough. 
Going to exert some of this 
here elevating influence of 
woman, hey? Going to coax 
the Bassett boys to kiss and 
make up, hey? Well, all I 
got to say is, if you do, why, 
any time you think of hiring 
out to a zoo to tame grizzly 
bears and such, jest come to 
me for a recommend.” 


F course I wasn’t sur- 

prised when pretty soon 
I found her standing at Nat’s 
gate and talking to him over 
it as friendly as you please. 
Nor when I saw her happen 
on Steve in the street and he 
took off his Chinee hat and 
said Howdy? like he hadn’t 
said it to anyone since long 
before the little lady was 
born. Well, I give her a few 
weeks to get the bears to eat- 
ing out of her hand, and then 
I up and asked her how she 
was coming along. : 

Right here I may as well 
own up that while setting 
and thinking the way I was 
in the habit of, I had begun to think an 
awful lot about the Bassett boys. The 
old question we used to ask each other in 
Pocketville thirty years ago, “Whatever 
do you expect it was them boys have fell out 
about?” kept coming into my mind. And 
I ain’t ashamed to say I was keeping 
pretty close tab on the little lady’s doings, 
with the idee that if she found out any- 
thing I would be next in line to get the 
information. 

So I asked her, as I say, but she shook 
her head and smiled a little, and I knew 
she wasn’t any wiser than the rest of us 
yet. Next week I tried again but ’twas 
the same. Mis’ Carew rode over to 
Pocketville pretty often these days. You 
see, they have lately cut a new trail over 
from Jawbone, that crosses Coyote Creek 
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a good deal higher up and brings down 
the distance to about six miles. And the 
little buckskin could make that without 
turning a hair of his yellow coat. 

But for quite a good while it seemed 
she was to have her trouble for nothing. 
Steve, he give her apples and posies and 
honey from the hive, and unlimbered so 
it was something surprising, I should 
judge. But never a word of his brother 
Nat. And Nat, he mended up his vest 
with a piece of flannel that old Mis’ 
Banner let him have off’n a wore-out 
petticoat, and he nailed up the window- 
blind that had been dangling by one 
corner ever since the high wind three 
years back, and he put a cracker-box 
wrong side up under the broken porch 
step, so as if you fell through you wouldn’t 
fall far. But along the line of Steve he 
never peeped. 


E got that step mended jest in time, 

for right afterwards he up and took 
sick. Old Mis’ Banner, she nursed him for 
a day or two, and then Mis’ Carew rode 
over, and I give her the news while she 
watered her pony in front of the Eagle. 
She looked real sorry for a minute, and 
then a sort of pondering expression come 
into her eye. i knew she must be think- 
ing that her best chance had come. She 
hurried up the pony and rode off along 
the street toward Nat Bassett’s house. 

I had set quite a spell before she came 
back. 

“Mr. Pettibone,” she called, in a little 
peart, ordering way she has sometimes, 
and I tilted my chair down quick and 
stepped to the pony’s head. 

“Mr. Pettibone,” she says, leaning over 
to speak real confidential, “I want you 
to sit awhile with poor Mr. Bassett while 
I go for his brother. I can’t tell how soon 
I’ll be back,” she says, “‘and I don’t want 
the poor sick man left alone. I have sent 
Mrs. Banner home to get some rest, and 
I know you won't refuse to sit by the bed- 
side for awhile.” % 

I expect I looked about as if a package 
of Fourth o’ July fireworks had gone off 
under me. 

“You’re going for his brother!” I sort 
of gurgled. “Say, does Nat Bassett know 
you’re going for his brother?” 
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She nodded, with a kind of solemn, up- 
lifted look. It was plain she set a lot of 
store by bringing them two boys together 
before Nat cashed in, if he was going to. 

“Did he say you was to go?” I gasped 
again. 

“Maybe not exactly that,” she owned 
up, “but then he didn’t say I wasn’t,” and 
jerking the pony’s reins she was off. 

Well, you can bet I didn’t let any grass 
grow between me and Nat Bassett’s. 
I saw I had the luck to be in on the most 
interesting thing that had happened in 
Pocketville since Jed Sparks shot the faro 
sharp in the bar of the Eagle Hotel, and 
that was a good twenty-five years back. 

There was two front rooms to the Bas- 
sett house, and in one of ’em Nat lay 
abed. The other, I expect, had been 
Steve’s years ago. Back of Nat’s, with 
the door open between, was the kitchen. 
I don’t calculate to go into details about 
Nat’s housekeeping, and of course it ain’t 
often that a lone bachelor man is any 
great shakes at keeping a place picked up. 
But I must say I never see Nat’s beat for 
leaving things lay around jest the way 
they happened to fall. 

He seemed asleep when I first went in, 
and I stepped quietly into the kitchen, 
meaning to set there till I heard him move. 
A fire was going in the rusty old stove and 
a grimy kettle singing on it. There was 
considerable litter around, of course, and 
a deal of dust and cobwebs. In the corner 
by the stove stood a scuttle full of what 
I thought first was cement, it was so firm 
and solid looking; but in a minute I saw 
it wasn’t nothing but ashes that had 
stood there so many years they had 
packed down hard. Thinks I, leaving 
them ashes stand that long is some slack 
even for Nat Bassett; blamed if I wonder 
at Steve’s pulling out! 

Jest then I heard a 
sort of groan from the , 
other room and I went f 


back in. Nat had rey 4 


Nat sat straight up in bed. “Steve Bassett,” he says in a queer, hoarse voice. 
“what in tarnation did you do with that dust?" 


woke and was moving round restless 
under his blankets. He stared when he 
saw me, and I judged he would of cussed 
if he had had the strength. 

“Howdy, Nat?” says I. “Little Mis’ 
Carew, she give me my orders to come up 
and set with you a spell. There ain’t no 
going agin’ her, you know, so I expect 
I better set.” 

done so, in a shaky old chair that 
needed considerable balancing to keep it 
on its legs. Nat groaned again. 

“Cheer up,” I says. ‘Mis’ Carew’ll be 
back soon, and anyways, I always been 
reckoned some punkins of a nurse. Had 
a dog I cured of mange when folks right 
and left was wanting me to shoot him. 
Anything you’d like me to do for you?” 

He give a sort of whimper. No doubt 
about it, Nat was a pretty sick man. 

“‘Ain’t nothing nobody can do for me, 
Si Pettibone. I jest been a-rusting and 
a-wearing away these last good many 
years, and now here I lay so weak that I 
been and give in like I said I’d never do, 
not if I was being let right down through 
the grating into hell-fire.” 

“Oh, shucks!” says I, soothing. “There 
ain’t none of us don’t give in sometimes, 
and it ain’t no disgrace to give in to the 
fair sex, anyhow. "Iwas one of ’em 
trimmed old Samson’s whiskers, if I re- 
member right. And I must say, Nat, I 
was downright tickled when Mis’ Carew 
told me you wanted Steve should be sent 
for.” Speaking that name made me feel 
considerable like I had lit a mighty short 
fuse with an extra heavy charge at the 
end of it. But I reckoned on Nat not 
being in a state to rar round much. 
And he wasn’t. Instead of busting out 
profane, he lay back and groaned some 
more. (Continued on page 56) 
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As she sat there, her figure twitched in involuntary exudations of wrath 


SPRING 


YOUNG girl came out of 
the big, wooden-turreted 
house, slamming the door 
after her. She walked 

swiftly across the piazza, down the 
steps and over the asphalt walk 
towards the street. Halfway be- 
tween the steps and the fenceless 
boundary of the front lawn she stopped 
abruptly. She hesitated. She swayed. 
Then she turned and walked slowly back. 
She seated herself on the steps. 

All that youth means appeared in her 
expression—a blend of gaiety with inno- 
cence which made a look of unawaked- 
ness. Experience had not written one line 
of history on her face. Now, however, 
her whole air was sultry. Her eyes sulked 
behind their lashes. Her lips shut tight 
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over her teeth. As she sat there, her 
figure twitched in involuntary exuda- 
tions of wrath. If an engine, protesting 
against activity in sudden whirs of noise 
and abrupt bursts of steam, had turned 
into a girl, it would have presented an 
appearance the duplicate of hers. 

It was late in March, but spring had 
chosen from her quiver a day that was 
like an arrow of light and warmth; had 
shot that arrow-day straight into the 
heart of winter. And for a moment the 


whole world flared. Above, ever 
so boldly, the sky was embossed 
with enormous clouds, warmly, 
dewily white; below, ever so deli- 
cately, the earth was powdered, 
bushes were filmed, trees were furred 
with green. In the air between 
lay a magical something which melted 
the hearts of men, as that first arrow had 
melted the heart of winter. In people’s 
eyes danced the light of wonder—the 
perennial question of the spring, “Will it 
come, this year, the Great Adventure?” 
In deference to that first arrow of 
spring, and because she was very young, 
the girl wore a white duck skirt, and a 
white duck middy-blouse. The woolen 
sweater she carried was of a blue the exact 
tint of her corn-flower eyes. Her tie 
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was of a crimson, the exact shade of her 
poppy lips. Her head was bare and the 
golden light of spring ran like water over 
all its smooth wheat- colored abundance. 

The angry twitchings in her shoulders 
began to die down. She hunched _ her 
knees together and clasped her arms about 
them, bending forward, so that they 
pressed against her slender breasts. She 
stared straight ahead. A frown made a 
little umber-colored shadow between her 
golden brows. 


YOUNG man emerged from the house 

across the street, came whistling 
down the asphalt walk. He was perhaps 
eighteen. You would have looked at him 
anywhere, and possibly with an odd sense 
of familiarity; and perhaps, to trace that 
sense of familiarity, you would have 
racked your brain five minutes or five 
days according to your temperament. 
But unless you were extremely acute, you 
would not realize that that familiarity 
arose from the fact that he seemed a com- 
posite of all the good-looking young 
movie-actors you had ever seen. Of 
medium height, with a deceptive effect of 
slenderness, with dark and curly hair, 
with big and gray eyes, with regular and 
almost classic features, there was a charm 
almost girlish about him. But that 
eighteen-year-old frame encased another 
lad—a man really. And the strength and 
force of that man was beginning to show 
through the boy colors and contours, was 
beginning to sound in_ his deepening 
voice. He kept on whistling until his eyes 
fell on the girl across the way. Then he 
stopped abruptly. 

“Hello, Roxy, Ww hat’s the grouch?” 

“Oh, nothing,” the girl answered chill- 
ingly. 

“Can’t deceive me!” the boy remon- 
strated. “I’m too well acquainted with 
grouches. Grouch is my middle name. 
Coming over to see what I can do about 
it.” And suiting the action to the word, 
he accelerated his already brisk pace to a 
run. He seated himself on the steps be- 
side the girl. “Gee, Roxy, how you have 
grown!” 

“Well, you haven’t stood still yourself, 
Wentie!” Roxy replied. 

“No, I suppose not. But of course you 
never notice it in yourself. Why, it 
doesn’t seem more than a year ago that 
I used to pretend to tease you by setting 
Tony, my old bull-pup—remember him— 
on your kitten!” 

“Remember him! I should say I did! 
And how mad I used to get, Wentie 
Burnside!” 

Wentie laughed. “Yes, that’s why I 
did it! You used to have two long pig- 
tails. I don’t remember ever seeing you 
when you hadn’t just lost one of your 
ribbons. One braid was always half out 
and your hair hanging loose. Do you 
remember?” . 

Roxy laughed a short laugh filled with 
the musical sardonicism of youth. “Re- 
member! I guess I do! Maybe I can 
count the times I have been punished for 
dosing my hair-ribbons. And maybe I 
can’t. My hair was so fine and silky and 
I was such a lively kid that they were 
alw ays slipping off.” 

“And then you went away to boarding- 
school,” Wentie went on cheerfully, “and 
the first thing I knew you were a young 
lady. Really it is one of the most remark- 
able things I have ever seen, the way you 
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suddenly grew up. It’s queer, too, how I 
felt about it! When you were a kid, I 
knew you very well. And then suddenly 
—gee, I didn’t know you at all. And— 
say—last spring when you came home 
with your hair done up—oh, boy!” 

Roxy, so reminded, ran a sentinel 
white hand over her trim head. A long, 
pink-tipped forefinger and a slender, pink- 
tipped thumb caught a vagrant lock, as 
filmy as a whiff of air made visibly 
golden, and extinguished it under pegging 
hairpins. 

“Well, you’ve got nothing on me,” she 
burst out with an indignant candor. “I 
hope you don’t think you’ve grown up 
slowly. The last I remember of you was 
a perfectly horrid little boy, always with 
dirty face and hands, always Johnny-on- 
the-spot to tease me, the instant I came 
out of this door. And then, without any 
warning, you became very clean, very 
well dressed, very correct. You began to 
have boys coming to spend vacations 
with you who looked so formal and 
society-like that they frightened me 
almost to death.” 

“Tt would amuse the fellows a lot if 
they could hear that,” Wentie com- 
mented. 

Roxy said nothing further. She leaned 
one elbow on her knee and supported her 
chin on her cupped fingers. Her eyes in- 
voluntarily sought that point.in space on 
which their gaze had struck before. And 
the little frown began to draw its umber 
shadow on her white forehead. 

“What’s the grouch about?” Wentie 
queried idly. His eye ran from her wheat- 
colored hair over her brow to where the 
tip of the little nose turned saucily up- 
wards; descended to where the soft lips 
just touched each other and turned away 
in flower-petal roundedness; lingered there. 

“Oh—nothing—” Roxy said. But 
the frown deepened. 

Wentie made no comment. 
that was why Roxy went on. 

“I’m in an awful pickle,” she began 
slowly, “I’m always in a pickle. Wentie, 
you have no idea of the trouble I’m con- 
tinually getting into. Mother says— 
And all the girls say—It makes me awfully 
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mad— It isn’t true and I know it isn’t 
because— Well I suppose it 7s true in a 
way— And yet it always makes me per- 
fectly wild when they say it—” 


Wentie followed these verbal divaga- . 
tions with a puzzled expression. But he 
kept silent. 

“The truth of the matter is, Wentie 
Roxy came to her peroration in a burst— 
“T’m a flirt. That’s what everybody says 
and I suppose it is true and I might just 
as well admit it. I cannot help it. I 
just simply cannot help it. If I see a man 
—and he’s good-looking—and a jollier—— 
and full of pep and—everything— And 
especially if he seems inclined to start any- 
thing himself— Well I just simply have 
to flirt with him. I only mean to flirt. 
I’m not the least bit serious. I’m never 
serious. But the first thing I know, they 
are dé 

“Then what happens?” Wentie de- 
manded, as though intuitively inspired. 
“T betchu dollars to doughnuts I know 
exactly what happens—” 

“We get engaged,” Roxy faltered. 

“I knew it,’ Wentie said in a tone 
grim with pessimistic certainty. “Go 
on!” he urged encouragingly. 

“But you see, I don’t want to get en- 





gaged. I suppose I do like to flirt. I must 
or I wouldn’t do it. But flirting and 
getting engaged or getting married are 
quite different things. I don’t want to 
get married. I wouldn’t mind being en- 
gaged for a while, as long as they under- 
stood that I’m not thinking of marriage. 
But I never can make them understand 
that. And then— And then— Well 
then of course I’ve got to get out of it 
some way or other.” 

Wentie groaned. ‘Will you tell me 
how you get out of it?” he demanded 
solemnly. 

el Wt s the difficulty,” Roxy answered. 

“Then I have to turn to mother.” She 
flashed her face. round to Wentie, and 
suddenly her corn- flower eyes were over- 
flowing with blue fire. ‘“My mother’s a 
wizard, Wentie! A perfect wizard! How 
she does it, I don’t know! But she always 
gets me out of it!” 

“Aren’t you the lucky girl!” Wentie 
exclaimed. And suddenly he dropped his 
head in both hands, stared moodily be- 
fore him. “Gee, aren’t you the lucky 
girl!” 

“I. appreciate that,” agreed Roxy. 
“Don’t think that I don’t appreciate that. 
Why, just this afternoon—” she paused 
abruptly. Her words seemed to stop; 
then to hover just within the fluttering, 
poppy-colored lips. Something refused 
to let them out. 

“Just this afternoon she got you out 
of another engagement,”’ Wentie finished 
for her, as though again intuition had 
touched him electrically. 

“Y—y—es,” Roxy emitted slowly. 
And then the inhibitive barrier melted, 
the words came pouring. “It’s something 
awful, Wentie. Perfectly awful! I don’t 
know why I’m telling you this. I never 
told another living soul about it. Oh, I 
won't say I haven’t told girls at boarding- 
school some of it. A little to this one and 
a little to that. But not ail of it to any- 
body—the way I’m telling you. I’m too 
ashamed. But just think it, Wentie 
Burnside, I’ve been engaged four times. 
And mother has always got me out of 
them. It wasn’t easy though—this last 
one. Mother’s just given me a dreadful 
scalding. She always scolds me. But 
this time— Really, I can’t tell you how 
I feel.” 


’"M aw fully sorry for you,” Wentie 

said. “It’s rotten— I know just how 
} a yellow dog. But you 
don’t know fess glad I am you’ve told me 
this. It’s a great compliment to pay a 
fellow. For, of course, if I can ever be of 
any help—” 

“Thank you, Wentie. If you can be, 
you may be sure I'll call on you. It’s the 
queerest thing my telling you this. You 
can’t possibly know how queer it is. I’m 
a frightfully reserved person about— 
about—you know—things of this sort— 
But I’m awfully glad I have told you. It’s 
so nice to have a confidant who won’t be— 
you know—the way mother is—so severe 
and critical— Of course she’s quite right. 
But she can’t possibly understand. I 
don’t suppose she ever felt the impulse to 
flirt when she was young. I suppose she 
never cared for any man until she met 
my father. I suppose she fell in love with 
him the instant she saw him and they got 
engaged and married and that is all there 
was toit. I don’t think I shall ever marry. 
Really, I don’t see how I can. I know I 
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She watched her hand trailing like a lily through the silver-and-green gleam of the water. 


you ever saw, don't you?” 


sha’n’t ever fall in love. I like to flirt, but 
Ww hen it comes to anything else, it isn’t in 
me.’ 

“I don’t suppose I’ll ever get married 
either,” Wentie volunteered after a 
thoughtful silence. “I think marriage is 
an awful bunk, anyway. I don’t see why 
a fellow’s got to get married. It’s much 
more fun being single and knowing a 
whole lot of girls. It’s great to have you 
tell me all this, though. It makes me feel 
as though we were—well—friends. I 
think friendship’s great.” 

“Friendship!” Roxy said thoughtfully. 
“Friendship!” she said again, ‘Friend- 
ship!” She seemed to hold that word up 
to the light, to look through translucent 
sides at a meaning that glittered and 
shone—so complete did it hold her mental 
vision. “What a beautiful word that is! 
And what a beautiful idea back of it! 
No, friendship i is not as common as people 
think.” 

“You bet i it isn’t!’ Wentie agreed with 
fervor. “Of course, you have a lot of 
friends among the fellows, but you don’t 
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confide in them— Well, you confide cer- 
tain things— It’s darned queer, but do 
you know, there are some things you can 
talk over easier with a girl than with a 
fellow.” 

“Oh, don’t I know that!’ Roxy ex- 
claimed in a tone reminiscent of a past 
misery. ‘“That’s been the trouble. That’s 
the way it begins. I talk over with men 
things that somehow are sort of personal 
—the things you don’t talk over with 
other girls. I never know how it happens. 
But one thing leads to another and the 
first thing I know I’m engaged. Then’s 
when I have to tell mother and she has 
to stop it. It’s fine to feel though that 
one has a real friend.” 

“T am that, Roxy,” Wentie assured her 
gravely. “You said friendship was a 
beautiful thing. Well, it is. I have 
thought an awful lot about it. I haven’t 

th respect for this love-stuff. Any- 
can fall in love. But it takes a fine 
character to be a true friend. Somehow, 
Roxy, I feel this talk has made us real 
friends.” 


“You do think it is the most beautiful spring 


she demanded in a low murmur 


Roxy shook a series of nods from her 
little wheat-colored head. “‘T feel so, too. 
Remember, if there is anything I can do 
for you—in the way a friend would—l’IL 
gladly do it. And now I guess I’d better 
be going in to make my peace with 
mother. Believe me, she’s some peeved 
with me now.” She arose, thrusting her 
hands deep in the pockets of her blue 
sweater. 

Wentie rose, too. ‘Would you like to 
come and take a drive with me later? I’ve 
got to go over to Maywood.” 

“Cure, I’d love to. How soon? 

“Tn about an hour.” 

Roxy ran up the steps singing. 
ran down the walk whistlin 

“Tn an hour—” Roxy’s : 
through the doorway. 


WW ‘NTIE BURNSIDE emerged from 
the house. 


Wentie 


im figure slid 


He slammed first the 
wooden, then the screen door. He made 
across the piazza and down the steps. His 
hands were in his trousers’ pockets, but hts 

(Continued on page 58) 








Back to the Sea ~ 


Can and Will Young America 


Successfully Man 


Merchant Marine as in the Good 
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NE day early in February while 
strolling along the docks of the 
San Francisco water front, look- 
ing at the ships with that eternal 
hunger for sea romance, I met Tom Davis. 

Even before we exchanged a casual 
“hello,” I knew by a dozen signs that he 
was a hillbilly, for I, too, when a boy 
lived in the Ozark mountains and dreamed 
of white sails and the sea. 

He nodded toward a_ four-masted 
schooner tied up at the pier. ‘“‘Reckon a 
fellow could get on one of ’em?” 

“As a visitor or sailor?” I looked at 
him searchingly. Perhaps here was an 
answer to a question I had been asking 
myself. He did not reply for a moment. 
Your mountaineer is deliberate in speech. 
He drew a four-bladed pocket-knife from 
his trouser pocket and began to trim his 
nails, looking neither at me nor the ships. 
He was a roughly fashioned chap, with 
blue eyes and hair the color of dead broom 
grass, and I knew this moment of utter 
casualness was one of the dramatic cli- 
maxes of his life. He snapped the knife 
to, returned it to his pocket, glanced out 
at the ships and sea beyond. 

“T’d sort of like to get a job on one of 
‘em as a sailor—if I could.” 

This was interesting and the sort of 
thing I had been hoping for. I had been 
reading for many months of racing steam 
riveters, of ships—built as if by magic— 
sliding down the ways; and I had patri- 
otically thrilled at the dream of a great 
Merchant Marine, American ships carry- 
ing American cargoes, sailing with the 
stars and stripes into every port of the 
world. But it had occurred to me that 
though we built twenty million tons of 
ships, they would not be American in 
spirit and performance unless manned 
by American sailors and American officers 
—certainly American officers. And I had 
been asking myself if the sea was still in 
our veins: if there were youths on the 
prairies and in the hills as well as along 
the coasts with a latent love for salt 
water who would answer the call to go 
down to the sea in our new ships. I had 
hoped there were. 

Well, here was one. A good average 
country boy, rough and strong, with a com- 
mon school education, the sort of fellow to 
make a good sailor for our ships—and he 
had come two thousand miles for a job. 
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Tom was a roughly-fashioned chap of about twenty-one who had plowed corn, worked in 


a construction camp, in a saw mill, in a zinc mine. And here he was on 
the waterfront looking with longing eyes at deep-sea ships 


I turned and looked at Tom Davis. I 
was even slower in answering his question 
than he had been in answering mine. He 
was about twenty-one, had a tanned face 
and a quizzical squint in the left eye. He 
had plowed corn, worked on a construc- 
tion gang, had a turn at a saw mill, been 
a zine miner for a few months, followed 
the ripening wheat through a Kansas har- 
vest—and now had landed on the Pacific 
Coast with a fairly decent suit of clothes 
and seven dollars. I looked at him with 
affection—a brother of the hills, for we 
had discovered we knew a lot of people 
in common—a clean-hearted chap whose 
worst vices were only the sediments of his 
love for excitement and adventure; a 
youth almost pathetic in his primitive 
boyishness, his life all ahead of him. And 
I asked myself, “Do I want him to sign 
on a ship as a sailor before the mast?” 

The whole thing had shifted, as life has 
a way of doing, from the general to the 
personal. And I did not know the answer. 
It struck me with a jolt that I did not 
know anything about it. I knew that a 
United States Merchant Marine was of 
vital importance to every American citi- 


zen from the smallest farm renter in the 
Mississippi Valley to the biggest exporter 
on the Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Ameri- 
can ships manned by Americans, sounded 
good. But pleasant, patriotic phrases do 
not solve problems nor man ships. It is 
like trying to raise roses by planting per- 
fume. And there were problems, practi- 
cal, hard-headed problems which the 
country boy brought home to me per- 
sonally. 

“Yes,” I said at last, for I was com- 
pelled to answer Tom’s question, “you 
can get a job on a ship. There is no 
doubt about that, but let us look into it 
first to see whether you really want to be 
a sailor, or not, and if you do, how is the 
best way to go about it? While you are 
discovering whether it is a good job for 
you or not, I want to determine whether 
it will be wise for other boys to quit land 
jobs to go to sea.” 


Personal Investigations 


During the next few days Tom Davis 
and I talked to a lot of men—stevedores, 
sailors, captains, heads of shipping com- 
panies and members of the United States 
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Shipping Board. Tom did the 
best of the talking, for he was a 
listener. During that time I 
learned a lot about Tom Davis, 
as well as shipping. He was 
ambitious, but he didn’t quite 
know it, and he did not know 
at all how he wanted to work it 
out. I think every American 
young man with any degree of 
health is ambitious. He may 
“blow” every dollar he makes, 
may never read, never study 
his job or make any intelligent 
effort to advance, and yet he is 
ambitious to get on. He wants 
to have a better job and be a 
more important man next year 
than this, and when he does not 
get ahead there is a sort of 
blind anger at himself and 
things in general. 

So, in investigating for Tom 
Davis, I came to set the per- 
sonal problem of the American 
boy over against the imperative 
problem of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, and sought the 
answer to his questions first. 


Can he get a job ona ship? Will he make 
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The officers of the Monongahela, who took thirty-six in- 
experienced boys, gave them seven days’ drill in seamanship, and 
The run to Manila and return was made in 
Captain Rasmussen is at 


sailed out to sea. 
record time and without an accident. 
the right ; beside him is Captain Leale, of the Recruiting Service. 
(Below) Recruits being taught navigation under real sea conditions 


He can get a job. 
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roughly speaking, fifty thousand 
men. About one-fourth of these 
will be officers. And, to help 
supply these men, the United 
States Shipping Board is operat- 
ing eight training ships—four at 
Boston, one each at New York, 
Norfolk, New Orleans, Seattle 
and San Francisco. ‘These ships 
can train about three thousand 
young men every six weeks. The 
object of the training is pri- 
marily to secure intelligent, 
ambitious, young Americans to 
officer our new Merchant Marine. 
But before a man can become 
an officer he must be a sailor. 
At the end of six weeks training 
these boys are ready to sign on 
a regular merchant ship as ordi- 
nary seamen. And from the day 
a boy goes on a training ship 
until the day he signs for a job, 
the Government pays him $30.00 
a month and all expenses. 

As to the eagerness of the 
American boy for the sea and 
his ability to become a sailor, 
there was a recent voyage that 


The Shipping answered the question so decisively—an 


a good sailor? Will he like it? What Board estimates that the new ships built experiment so unique and interesting in 


future is there in it for him? 





and to be built next year will require, 


itself—that we set it down in full. 





It is estimated that the new ships built and to be built next year will require about fifty thousand officers and men to sail them. Once again 
are American harbors to be bustling with merchant vessels carrying the products of our farms and factories to the markets of the world 

























































One day toward the middle of 
last May, Capt. R. P. Rasmussen, 
Commander of the Monongahela, 
found himself with a_ loaded 
cargo and no crew. Twelve other 
ships were tied up at the docks 
waiting for crews. These were 
war times when America needed 
that every ship on every sea make 
all possible haste with full cargoes. 

Captain Rasmussen was born in 
Denmark, but he has been a sailor 
and an American since he was 
fifteen years old. He has seen 
every sort of sea service, and 
sailed every sea, and for thirty 
years has held Master’s papers. 
A big-fisted, red-faced skipper he 
is, but with a touch of sympathy 
in his blue eyes; a born com- 
mander, but with a heart like the 
Angel Gabriel. What is more, 
he is first, last and always one hundred 
per cent patriotic. 


Sailing Without Sailors 


The Monongahela was one of the 
largest of sailing vessels in the Ameri- 
can Service, loaded with 4700 tons of 
freight, destination, Manila. Captain 
Rasmussen went to Capt. John eed 
of the Shipping Board’s Recruiting Ser- 
vice and asked for sailors. 

“We haven’t any.” Captain Leale 
shook his head desperately. ‘‘Look at 
the ships waiting for crews.” 

“Then I'll sail without sailors,” said 
the indomitable skipper. ‘‘Get me 
thirty-six American boys that have 
never been on ship.” 

Captain Leale thought the idea worth 
trying and told a reporter that Ras- 
mussen wanted thirty-six American 
boys from sixteen to twenty-two for a 
trip to Manila. 

The members of the Shipping Board 
who witnessed the scramble next day 
for these jobs lost every doubt as to 
young America’s love for the sea. 

Captain Rasmussen picked thirty-six, 
most of them high-school boys or 
high-school graduates. He took them 
on his ship and for just seven days 
drilled them in seamanship on San 
Francisco bay. 

On the eighth day, May 27, 1918, 
Captain Rasmussen and his four officers, 
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handled vessel sail out of the Golden 
Gate! 


dred miles. They made the outbound 
trip with a southwest monsoon in one 
hundred and two days. At Manila they 
discharged their cargo, took on 4000 tons 
for the return, made a record run for the 
time of year—68 days—landing at San 
Francisco January 15, 1919. 

Does Captain Rasmussen think the 
American boy can and will make a sailor? 


Not All Work on This Voyage 


The youths, when they landed on their 
return, were ruddy and muscular; most 
of them had gained from ten to fifteen 
pounds in weight, and practically every 
man of them 1s enlisting for permanent 
service in the Merchant Marine. 

The youngest of the crew, a lad of six- 
teen, wrote Captain Leale of the Service 
Bureau a letter on their return: 


““My dear Captain Leale: We had a 
most enjoyable trip to Manila and re- 
turn, on the Shipping Board’s four- 
mast bark Monongahela. I think the 
sea is the only life and intend to stick 
to it. However, you know the line of 
Josh Billings, great American humorist, 
‘My son the one great value of the post- 
age stamp is its ability to stick to one 
thing till it gets there.’ ; 

“We had many interesting experi- 
ences. I believe the sea to be the best 
education for anyone and once you 
learn you never forget. Hoping to hear 
from you in the near future, I remain 

Your shipmate.” 


These were magical months to 
these boys, months of work and play 
and the romance of the sailing ship. 
We admit Captain Rasmussen is un- 
usually well fitted for such an 


The new Merchant Marine provides a means of satisfying the inborn hunger of Young America 

for adventure and change of scene. The boys enrolled in the service show an enthusiasm in their 

training for the sea that is seldom equaled in any classroom. (Above) A sail-making class. 
(Center) Weighing anchor. (Below) Constructing a “Jacob's ladder“ 


without a single man in the crew except 
these American boys of one week’s ser- 
vice, went out to sea! And the critical 
old pilot who took them out of the har- 
bor said that he had never seen a better 


The first day out they made three hun- 
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experiment, a fine disciplinarian, but a 
big boy at heart himself. - 

“T gave them lots of fun,” he said, “but 
never, never let them mix fun with work. 
We had games and contests, and we 
fitted up a swimming pool made of can- 
vas; and there was always something 
when the lads were off duty.” 

And then the Captain tells, with a 
tightening of the throat and a face flushed 
by emotion, of a night on the return voy- 
age, when they ran into a typhoon. The 
ship was in the gravest peril, and it re- 
quired quick and brave obedience. Sail- 
ors must climb those giddy masts in the j 
black and howling night. And the Cap- 
tain confessed that he has seen veteran 
sailors who would have mutinied at the 
command. 

He called for volunteers, and every 
boy of them clamored for the chance to 
go into the rigging. 

A nine months’ trip through every sort 
of sea and weather with a crew of only 
seven days’ training! Not an accident, 
not a case of illness, not a loss. What a 
tribute to the quickness and will and 
adaptability of the American boy! 

You should have seen the light in the 
eyes of Tom Davis as he listened to the 
Captain’s tale. 


All Green, But They Made Good 


We admit Captain Rasmussen’s trip was 
phenomenal, unique in American mari- 
time history. But the Shipping Board 
have many other proofs that the young 
American makes a good sailor and does 
it a. 

or instance, there were twenty-eight 

boys put on board the Arapahoe, one of 
the United States Shipping Board’s sail- 
ing vessels. On their return the Captain 
sent the foiiowing letter to the Service 
Bureau: 
“Capt. John Leale, 
Sea Service Bureau, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Captain: As Master of the U. S. 
S. B. Sailing Ship Arapahoe I wish to give 
you an account of the twenty-eight Ameri- 
can boys placed on board through your 
office: 

These apprentice sea- 
men came aboard the 
ship about a week pre- 
vious to sailing—some 
from the farms, some ca 
from the factories and N , : . bad Lf oi 3 at 
the others representing ’ , j i sinladias 
various shore indus- 
tries, none of them hav- 
ing ever been aboard a 
deep-sea vessel before. 


“apr 4 reir 

















pretty good condition on 
the thirdday and we 
began to get straightened 
out. We made 152 de- 





After a few days of 
preliminary work in 
port, I was convinced 
that these boys were 
all fine American ma- 
terial, ready and willing 
at all times to obey 
their superior officers, 
and were all sincerely 
desirous of making the 
sea their future pro- 
fession. 

We left San Francisco 
June 16th with every 
stitch of canvas set, 
and saw some very 
heavy weather for the 
first two days out, 
which discouraged the 
apprentices considera- 
bly on account of sea 





Raw youths, many of whom never saw salt water before signing on for long ocean 


grees East Meridian in 
35 days, which is very 
good time. Though the 
boys from the farm, as 
well as the rest of the 
apprentices, were _ still 
green seamen, when it 
came to slaughtering a 
hog, which we had on 
board, and taking care of 
the green vegetables, they 
were experts. By this 
time, however, the boys 
were progressing rapidly 
in their new work and 
could all handle them- 
selves aloft in good style. 

Each boy was made 
to do his bit at the wheel, 
and in every other posi- 
tion, in all kinds of 





— 


sickness. However, voyages, are proving as efficient aboard ship as old hands, showing that America can weather, and we certainly 


they all rounded into 
(Continued on page 62) 


make sailors as well as soldiers in far less than the traditional time 
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HE phrase “freedom of the 
seas’ to some extent carries 
its own acceptance, calling 
up, as it does visions of 
unmolested, white-sailed ships bear- 
ing thee trade of the world on the 
open highway of the ocean. But 
the conception lends itself to a 
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A neutral state, like a non-com- 
batant individual, is thus in a 
most vulnerable position. Unless 
it resolves to resent encroachment 
by force, its protests, however 
righteous, go unheeded. For this 
reason it seems certain, as Presi- 
dent Wilson has said, that in future 








variety of interpretations. 

From the British standpoint, for 
instance, the seas are not free if the food 
supply of England is menaced, the ques- 
tion of food being the one ‘vulnerable 
point of the British Isles, to be safe- 
guarded from all hazards. From the 
point of view of dynastic Germany, the 
seas could not be called free until the 
German fleet should exercise a degree of 
control equivalent to that of the British. 
To the world at large, the seas are not 
free so long as they are patrolled by rival 
or hostile war-ships. 

As a matter of fact, two leading propo- 
sitions must be recognized: (a) in times of 
peace the seas are always free; (b) in war- 
time they never can be free; you can not 
have freedom of the seas without freedom 
of the land. In other words, no agree- 
ment as to good behavior on the water— 
or anywhere else for that matter—even 
though dignified as International Law, 
will stand the strain of modern warfare. 

Historically there have been two main 
conceptions of the purpose of war-making. 
According to the one, war is the “sport 
of kings,” regulated by a duelling code, 
with rewards and penalties adjusted by 
some form of previous agreement. The 
other is expressed in the old phrase “Jus 
belli infinitum” (war without limit) 1 
which ruin, subjection, or extermination 
constitutes the end in view, and which 
further admits of no possible allevia- 
tion or mediation. War in self-de- 
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fense, or in defense of others, stands in 
a category by itself; armed aggressors 
have chosen the weapons, | leaving their 
opponents no alternative. “War without 
limit” was the accepted method of the 
German General Staff, and no wantonly 
aggressive government is likely to be 
stayed at any time by humanitarian regu- 
lations. In the words of President Wil- 
son, “There can be no trust or intimacy 
among the peoples of the world” so long 
as this condition obtains. This is true of 
all international warfare alike whether by 
land or by sea. I contend, therefore, that 
it will be far easier to abolish war by in- 
ternational agreement than to regulate it 
by law. 

“Laws of war” are operative only in 
times of peace. The relative failure of 
international law arises from the attempt 
to legalize that which by its very nature 
is illegal. Such efforts give to war-making 
a status it does not deserve. As already 
said, no government responsible for wan- 
ton war will be bound by scruples, or will 
hesitate to break alleviating regulations, 
if any advantage, however slight or tem- 
porary, can be gained by so doing. The 
experiences of the last five years show 
this to be damnably true. And violations 
of humane agreements necessarily compel 
the antagonist either to adopt reprisals 
or to have recourse to corresponding 
Jawlessness. 


conflicts, should civilization be 
cursed by them, there will be no 
neutral nations. Every war (“trumpery 
expeditions against savages” excepted) 
will then necessarily assume the nature 
of a world-war. 


1S sameelecte twa of enemy commerce 
at sea is bound up in the system of 
modern warfare; no peace-time agreement 
can obscure this elementary fact. Marine 
trade is a source of power; its restriction 
by the enemy is therefore an effective war 
measure. In defiance of law, the use of 
this weapon has been extended to include 
the indiscriminate sinking (‘without 
trace”) of passenger and freight vessels, 
fishing trawlers, and hospital ships within 
an arbitrary war zone—or anywhere else 
—and without regard to the flags they 
fly. The old agreement that passenger 
and freight boats should not be disturbed 
goes by the board when food, clothing, 
and every other useful material are con- 
demned as contraband. Moreover, the 
regulation that passengers and crews on 
neutral or non-combatant vessels must be 
cared for and safeguarded is abruptly 
abrogated when ships are sunk by hidden 
mines or by submarine torpedoes. Every 
humanitarian purpose in connection with 
marine warfare we have seen defeated in 
the various operations of the German sub- 
marine fleet. 
In their recent joint discussion of “The 
Idea of the League of Nations” the British 

















Problems of the Peace Table: 


Wells-Bryce-Grey Committee declare that 
“it is utterly impossible and inconsistent 
with human nature that, having appealed 
to force they (the combatants) should 
agree to exercise it only under limits, and 
accept impoverishment, humiliation, ser- 
vitude, in a word, defeat, rather than 
transgress the stipulated boundaries... . 

“Emotional generosities which have 
brought about those rules of chivalry or 
scruples of religion which form the sup- 
posed ‘redeeming features of war’... . 
the logic of war tolerates them only as 
cheap concessions to a foolish popular 
psychology . . . . All Geneva Conventions 
and such palliative ordinances make 
ultimately for the persistence of war as an 
institution. They are sops to humanity, 
devices for making war barely tolerable 
to civilized mankind and so staving off 
the inevitable rebellion against its abomi- 
nations.” —(Atlantic Monthly, February, 


1919.) 


Spee San Francisco Chronicle says very 
pertinently: 


“Tt is announced that the peace confer- 
ence may decide to abolish submarines. 
Why stop at the submarines if it has the 
power to abolish anything? Between the 
submarine and the torpedo boat the only 
difference is one of greater efficiency in 
doing the same kind of work. It is war 
that is wrong and not progress in the arts 
of warfare, for in a progressive age you 
will always have progressive inventions, 
and if it is not the submarine it will be 
something equally deadly. The whole 
business is wrong, and all the peace con- 
ferences in the world can never guarantee 
peace while the nations continue the man- 
ufacture of armaments.” 


The conditions necessary to freedom of 
the seas are thus set forth by Mr. Walter 
E. Weyl (American World Policies): 


. The abolition of the right of capture. 
The abolition of commercial block- 
ade. 

The establishment of international 
prize courts to which all controver- 
sies should be submitted. 

The internationalization of the chief 
commercial straits and canals (Dar- 
danelles, Gibraltar, Suez, Panama, 
Kiel) by international agreement. 
The establishment of an interna- 
tional naval convention and of an 
international body to which all 
powers, naval and  non-naval, 
should be submitted. 


Regulations like these would certainly 
draw the teeth of naval warfare, but I re- 
peat that it is 
easier to abolish 

war itself than to 
secure such ar- 

\ rangements and 
make them hold. 
Moreover, the 
most important 
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attempts at agreement along this line 
have so far failed of adoption. The 
laws of marine warfare as laid down by 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856 were 
never agreed to by the United States, al- 
though never violated by her. The regu- 
lations of the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 were contemptuously ignored 
by official Germany. The Declaration of 
London of 1909, the most elaborate codi- 
fication of laws governing marine war- 
fare, was never accepted by the British 
government itself, and has therefore no 
binding value. 

It must, however, be noted that Bri- 
tain’s rejection of the Declaration was 
based on the fear, not wholly unfounded, 
that the agreement might imperil the 
national defense. 

Throughout modern history Britain has 
maintained the largest navy of all. She has 
had the greatest need of one, for the islands 
cannot feed themselves and connection 
with “The Greater Britain’’ must be con- 
stantly maintained. Were there no hostile 
navies, England would need only cruisers 
or despatch boats, but she cannot afford 
to take chances, and we are not likely 
to demand that she should. 

It would seem, therefore, that freedom 
of the seas will remain in a degree under 
British control, simply because of all 
nations Britain has the greatest stake in 
the ocean. Furthermore it is almost cer- 


tain that British sea interests will never 


again seriously clash with our own. In 
the present crisis America and England 
have been drawn more and more closely 
together. “America is like England, only 
more so. 

A navy contributes nothing to com- 
merce except in the event of war. It is 
then all-important. It has two main 
functions—to blockade and to prevent 
blockade. Remove the menace of attack 
and the impulse to British navalism will 
slowly but surely disappear, because its 
actual basis is prudence, not pride or 
arrogance. Moreover it is claimed (and 
with much justice) that Britain in recent 
years has never—while at peace—used 
her navy for commercial advantage or to 
the injury of rivals. 

In early 1914, in connection with a trip 
from Europe to Australia and back, it 
was my fortune to visit twice, on ships of 
the Nord-Deutscher Lloyd (Kleist and 
Friedrich der Grosse), each of several 
British ports (Port Said, Suez, Aden, 
Colombo, Freemantle, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne and Sydney). I can say positively 
that at none of these places was there any 
discrimination whatever against the Ger- 
man ship or German trade. 

The great growth of the German navy, 
consuming for years all profits of German 
foreign trade, certainly did not spring 
from commercial needs; no war-ship in 
any port gave the slightest advantage to 
German traders. The avowed purpose 
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of the German fleet and of its self- 
styled “Admiral of the Atlantic,” the 
Kaiser, was to dispute with Britain the 
“Control of the Seas,” and by sea~power 
to help open the door to India. This 
again was not for purposes of legitimate 
trade, that avenue being wide open al- 
ready. The Pangerman “Drang nach 
Osten” (pressure towards the East) ex- 
tended on through Mesopotamia and 
Armenia to Hindustan, and sea-power 
was the agency on which the Panger- 
manists counted most securely. ‘The 
scheme is dead: it cannot be revived by a 
republic, and the day has passed for any- 
thing else in Germany. 


**TREEDOM of the seas” is thus a part 
and a relatively minor part of the re- 
demption of the world. If this has been 
really a “war to end war,” humanity will 
now be relieved of its most crushing bur- 
den, opening wide the door to human free- 
dom. But that people who have exercised 
no political rights should not rise instantly 
to democratic demands is not strange. 
Imperialism and Bolshevism are symptoms 
of the same disease. In both alike, a 
minority attempts to rule by force and 
fear: both must give way before the rising 
tide of self-control and codperation. 

In the resulting “Community of 
States,” or rather ‘Society of Nations,” 
which excellent title seems likely to be 
adopted, certain elements are inevitable: 


1. Limitation of national sovereignty, 
so far as common interests demand. 
Denial of all “right of conquest,’ 
present or past, with relief in some 
form to all repressed nationalities. 
Control of backward peoples in their 
own interest and in that of civiliza- 
tion, not holding them anywhere as 
preserves of privileged exploiters. 
Abatement of rival armament and 
ofits essential feature—compulsory 
military service of the Prussian type 
maintained in time of peace, its real 
purpose being industrial as well as 
military subservience. 


2. 


The completion and endurance of the 
world-organization are conditioned on the 
continuous mutual good-will of Great 
Britain and the United States. For these 
two nations to lapse into commercial and 
naval rivalry would be a world disaster 
fraught with consequences as fatal as the 
late dream of world dominion by Ger- 
many. On the other hand, loyal co- 
operation in world-interests of liberty and 
justice will ensure 
freedomofseasand S&S 
land alike, thus )) 
giving reality and f 
permanence to the 
new era of which 
we now behold the / 
dawn. 



















Distinguished service was given during the war by 
Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, who directed the program 
of 11,000,000 women in the Child Conservation 


Section, Council of National Defense 


R. Jessica Blanche Peixotto, Pro- 
fessor of Social Economics at the 
University of California and 
Chief of the Child Conservation 
Section of the Council of National De- 
fense, is one of the best known of the 
feminine economists of the United States. 

Because of her intensive experience in 
many phases of public welfare work and 
her distinctive-qualifications Dr. Peixotto 
was appointed a member of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections by 
Governor Johnson of the State of Cali- 
fornia. During the war her special work 
was to set before the country the war 
program for children which was formu- 
lated by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. As 
chief of a department which was first 
called the Department of Child Welfare, 
but since October called the Child Con- 
servation Section of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, it was Dr. Peixotto’s duty 
to see that the 11,000,000 women organ- 
ized in State Divisions of the Council of 
National Defense carried out a series of 
measures planned to give better public 
protection to maternity and infancy; to 
give mother’s care for older children; 
to enforce the school-attendance laws and 
to provide abundant recreation for 
children and youth. 

In the performance of these duties 
Dr. Peixotto has directed a large office, 
busily sending out millions of cards and 
circulars that formulate the detail of the 
program, and has lectured to the Councils 
of National Defense in all parts of the 
United States. This program for the im- 
provement of the conditions surrounding 


children, which has been called ‘‘Children’s 
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Interesting 








Year,” has met with enthu- 
siastic response because it 
went close to the heart and 
brain of most of the useful 
women of the country. The 
work of the Child Conser- 
vation Section of the Field 
Division of the Council of 
National Defense has been 
consistently carried on in 
collaboration with the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, 
Miss Julia Lathrop, whose 
wise guidance has made this 
whole humanitarian move- 
ment possible. 

Following the democratic 
principles of her father, the 
late Raphael Peixotto, a 
prominent business man of 
San Francisco, Dr. Peixotto 
has preached and practiced 
the doctrine of a fair chance 
to all. San Francisco has 
been her home since early 
childhood. After gradua- 
tion from the University of 
California her education 
was completed in Europe, 
where she studied under the 
world’s great political scien- 
tists and economists. Her 
first academic position was 
that of lecturer. on soci- 
ology. She is the first woman to hold the 
title of full professor in the University of 
California. Always a suffragist, she has 
never been militant. Devotion to her 
responsibilities and systematic applica- 
tion have enabled her to accomplish an 
immense amount of work. Her outlook 
on life is broadly humanitarian, her mind 
keenly analytical, her judgment excep- 
tionally sound. She is fond of most 
diversions; especially, she is a regular 
attendant at the theatres and movies, 
and is affiliated with several clubs. 

Dr. Peixotto has four brothers in San 
Francisco, each of whom has won dis- 
tinction in his own field: Sidney S. Peix- 
otto, organizer and director of the Colum- 
bia Park Boys Club; Ernest Peixotto, 
artist, who was sent on Pershing’s staff 
as one of eight artists appointed as a 
Pictorial Research Corps; Eustace M 
Peixotto, who was in charge of public 
school athletics in San Francisco schools 
until he enlisted in August, 1914; and 
Edgar D. Peixotto, well-known attorney. 
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HE old California bear flag shows 
that the pioneers appreciated the 
character of the grizzly bear. “Baby 
Sylvester,” Bret Harte’s amusing bear 
story, gave the outside world a lively 
interest in the most famous animal of the 
Golden State and one of the greatest in 
the world. Now, unfortunately, the 
celebrated California grizzly is almost 
extinct. But he may reappear, and if he 
does it will be due largely to the efforts of 
J. A. McGuire, hunter and naturalist. 
For several years McGuire has pro- 
moted legislation for the protection of 


bears. He realizes, as do most hunters 
and naturalists, that outside of Alaska, 
the grizzly is rarely found and that the 
population of all bear species is decreas- 
ing. He says: 

“With the passing of the grizzly bear— 
and he is found in such lamentably small 
numbers now that his exit is but a ques- 
tion of years—there shall have disap- 
peared from our mountains one of the 
finest specimens of animal life that exalts 
the western wilderness. As a sporting 
trophy his hide is at the top of the list of 
American wild animals—one which sports- 
men from all over the world have come 
here to secure. Nowhere else on the globe 
can the grizzly be found except in western 
North America, and we as sportsmen- 
naturalists should see to it that his demise 
is not hastened and that his life shall be 
preserved to posterity.” 

Every one can help further bear legis- 
lation. Bear bills were introduced last 
winter in most state legislatures. A 
closed season for a few years and then, 
either through restocking or through his 
wandering habits, the grizzly will again 
give his heroic presence to the wilds of 
California. 

It is interesting to find an individual 
thoroughly informed upon an unpopular 
subject and championing it effectively. 
This is what McGuire is doing for bears. 
He is urging a limited bag, a temporary 
closed season in some states, and insists 
that hunting with dogs and the use of the 
barbarous steel trap should be forbidden. 

Twenty-four years ago I met McGuire 
on a rocky trail at the very summit of 
the Continental Divide of the Rocky 
Mountains, pushinga high-wheeled bicycle 














When you go grizzly-hunting, have a heart— 
, don't bag the limit. J. A. McGuire, 
naturalist, says the California 
bear will soon be extinct 
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across. The phrase is his that “A bad 
road is up-hill all the way.” He has called 
attention to the fact that the wagon road 
over Argentine Pass, Colorado, is the 
highest roadway in America. During 
many years he has urged trail building, 
mountain climbing, road construction 
and wild-life conservation, to each of 
these subjects bringing first-hand infor- 
mation. He has a wide acquaintance 
with outdoor people, is an enthusiastic 
mountaineer and has climbed numerous 
peaks in the West. For twenty years he 
has edited the “Outdoor Life’’ magazine 
of Denver. Enos A. MILLs. 
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HEN Vernol Munsey was called 

to the colors 1 in September of 1918 
his mother said, “Don’t worry, son, Til 
take your place until you return.” Tak- 
ing his place meant that this little woman 
of sixty-five hard-working years must 
ride a cattle range from daylight until 
dark in the arid Mojave Desert country 
in California, mile after mile across the 
desolate land of sage and greasewood 
beside which the cattle seek shade from 
the burning sun; from the barren red- 
gray hills on the western border of Fre- 
mont valley to the glistening white dry 
salt lake on the east where salt for the 
cattle must be obtained. To the scattered 
inhabitants of the valley Mrs. Rhoda 
Harrington Munsey is a familiar figure in 
her khaki riding habit, mounted on a big 
back horse, and they all admire her for 
her cheery smile and courageous example. 
The semi-annual rodeo takes place at her 
home, the vagueros meeting there to 
round up their stock, and Mrs. Munsey 

















From dawn till dark Mrs. Rhoda H. Munsey, 
sixty-five years old, rides a desert 
cattle range, “carrying on™ for 
her soldier son in France 


is always on hand to help 
build the fires for heating 
the branding irons and is 
as fearless in the corrals 
as any of the cowboys. 
The rodeos are the holiday 
events of the year for the 
cattle men. They dance 
in the evening to the 
music of Mrs. Munsey’s 
victrola and their lively 
little hostess is their fav- 
orite partner. 

Mrs. Munsey has al- 
ways pioneered. She was 
five years old when her 
parents crossed the plains 
from Iowa to California, 
a seven-months’ journey 
with sixty persons in the 
pe and the teams pulled 

y oxen. The Harring- 
tons settled in Bear Creek 
and there Rhoda at the 
age of twenty-three was 
married. She had three 
small sons when her hus- 
band was killed in Rands- 
burg by being thrown 





from his horse. In relat- 
ing her early struggles 


with cattle-raising on the 
desert Mrs. Munsey said: 

“Many months have 
gone by in which I did not 
see another woman’s face. 
When supplies were need- 

I’d harness the horse 
and drive to Tehachapi, 
an all-day trip. But I had 
chickens, geese and cows. 
We lived on beans, pota- 
toes and the wild game 
shot by the boys. I made 
it a rule never to cut down a bit of grease- 
wood on the desert,” she added with 
pride. “This old tree by the porch, 
stretching its friendly branches to shade 
the roof, was growing when we came. 
When I needed wood I'd pick up the dry 
sage.” 

There is a pleasant atmosphere of com- 
fort in this desert home. The braided 
rag rugs and the handiwork on table- 
covers testify to the domestic industry of 
the owner. She knows no fear of rattle- 
snakes or coyotes and it is typical of her 
character that she did not give way to 
anxiety when the news came that her son 
was wounded and in a French hospital. 

| is 
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COPY of the New Testament printed 

in shorthand, an open drawbridge 
and a lithograph of Mt. Rainier hanging 
over a quick-lunch counter mark the 
three important turning points in the 
early career of the man who today directs 
the largest fleet of American merchant 
steamships on the Pacific Ocean. 

Unlike fiction, the most important part 
of a true biography is at the beginning. 
You are most interested in learning how 
a man came to shape his course, rather 








At eleven years, Ancil F. Haines was “on his own” as a 
plowboy with wages at $8 per month. He is now 
director of the largest fleet of American mer- 


chant steamships on the Pacific ocean 


than how he managed to hold his direc- 
tion against headwinds and adverse cur- 
rents. It is the influences at the initial 
stage of the voyage, acting as beacons to 
one’s determination, which make life an 
interesting venture. 

Ancil Foster Haines, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pacific Steamship 
Company, made up his mind to enter the 
transportation business when he was nine 
years old. He had rail, rather than water, 
transportation in mind, however. Past 
the small Ohio farm on which he toiled 
ran arailroad. What a grand and glorious 
thing it would be to become a brakeman 
and skip along the top of a string of box 
cars! But this is really not the beginning 
of the story. 

Haines was born in Champaign county, 
Ohio, on May 30, 1871. Before the Civil 
War his father, Aquilla Haines, migrated 
from Virginia to Ohio. He fought in the 
war on the Union side while four brothers 
whom he had left in Virginia fought for 
the Confederacy. Aquilla Haines died, 
as a result of wounds received in that con- 
flict, when his son was but three years old. 
The son was adopted by a great-uncle, a 
strict Quaker, whose farm bordered the 
railroad. The -youngster’s life became a 
routine of toil and prayer, with only 
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The railroad offices, how- 
ever, did not want an over- 
grown plowboy for a stenog- 
rapher. So, bearing in mind 
the latter part of his motto, 
Haines advertised for a job. 
His funds were nearly ex- 
hausted when a Charles S. 
Ruggles answered his ad. 
Ruggles invited him to 
luncheon at the best hotel 
in Chicago. After the meal 
Ruggles said: 

“JT did not ask you to 
luncheon to entertain you, 
but to see how you ate. 
You'll do. Meet me at 3:13 
tomorrow at the depot and 
we'll go up to Michigan.” 

Haines paid an express- 
man his last quarter to take 
him and his trunk to the 
station, but the drawbridge 
spanning the river was open 
and Haines missed the train. 
That is the reason why he 
became a steamship man 
instead of a Michigan lum- 
berman. He found out 
later that Ruggles was a 
millionaire lumber king 
with a fondness for develop- 
ing young men from the raw 
into successful business as- 
sociates. He thereupon re- 
vised the motto on his es- 
cutcheon to read: ‘‘Prac- 


Edward Chapin Chew, of San Francisco, is the only tice, Perseverance and 


Chinese who has won a commission in the United 
States Army. He hopes to see service in Siberia 


a passing train to break the monotony. 

“You might not imagine it,’ said 
Haines with a reminiscent smile as he sat 
in his office in Seattle recently, “but I 
said ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ until I was eleven 
years of age. Then I ran away.” 

A friendly brakeman gave him a free 
ride to the farm near Ada, Ohio, of an- 
other uncle who was a Unitarian minister. 
Here he found more personal liberty but 
also more work to do. During the spring, 
summer and fall he labored from 4:30 
A. M. until sundown. In the winter he 
went to school, paying his expenses out 
of the eight dollars per month wages he 
received on the farm. 

Then came the first beacon. His uncle 
presented him with a copy of the New 
Testament, which had been printed 1 
shorthand by an enterprising correspond- 
ence school. That school still exists to- 
day, and if it but knew, it could get a 
very fine testimonial from A. F. Haines 
which it might spread broadcast in an ad- 
vertisement entitled, “From Plowboy to 
Vice-president and General Manager.” 

Instead of becoming a brakeman, young 
Haines decided to become a stenographer 
in a railroad office. When the horses 
stopped to blow at the end of a furrow, he 
would draw the shorthand Testament 
from his pocket and decipher a verse or 
two. The corrected lessons which the 
correspondence school mailed back to him 
always had w ritten in red ink at the bot- 
tom of the page, “Practice and Persever- 
ance.” He kel that motto to his own 
escutcheon, and he learned to read and 
write shorthand before he ever met an- 
other person who could do the same. 

At the age of seventeen he left the farm 
for Chicago and the open drawbridge. 


Promptness.” 

Ruefully, Haines went to 
work in a printer’s shop. 

‘Nevertheless,’ he said, in relating this 
incident, ‘I am glad now that I missed 
that train, not only on account of the 
lesson it taught me, but because the lum- 
ber business could snever appeal to me 
like transportation.’ 

Giving up hope of breaking into the 
railroad business in Chicago, he saved up 
enough money to buy him a chinchilla 
coat and vest and journeyed to Cincin- 
nati to try his luck there. It was mid- 
summer of a sizzling afternoon when he 
walked into the big room occupied by the 
general office force of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad. His 
heavy chinchilla coat brought the perspi- 
ration from his face as he walked with a 
farmer boy’s stride toward the chief clerk’s 
desk. . Sixty clerks looked up and laughed. 
This discourteous reception, however, was 
a blessing in disguise because T. C. Powell, 
who is now vice- -president of the Southern 
— ay, felt so sorry for the embarrassed 

pplicant that he hired him on the spot. 

"Sees sat munching a “ham and” at a 
quick-lunch counter one hot summer’s 
day when on the wall opposite him he 
spied a lithograph advertisement of the 
Northern Pacific which bore the caption, 
“Tacoma, the City of Destiny.” 

To use an advertising man’s parlance, 
that picture sold Haines right off the bat. 
That very day he wrote the railroad offices 
and landed a ‘job by return mail, arriving 
in Tacoma in 1891. 

Haines was a good stenographer, but 
one day he saw a man with a gray beard 
pounding a typewriter. “Am I coming to 
that?” he asked himself, and immediately 
decided to’ break away. Hehad progressed 
to the position of city passenger agent in 
1897 when he left the Northern Pacific to 


join Dodwell & Company. During the 
following nineteen years he made a nota- 
ble executive record with various com- 
panies as manager and treasurer, and when 
the Pacific Alaska Navigation Company 
was consolidated into the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company in 1916, with H. F. Alex- 
ander as president, Haines became man- 
ager and subsequently general manager 
and vice-president. 


Uv U 
DWARD CHAPIN CHEW is an ex- 


ception to the rule that the son of a 
personage must be a person of little con- 
sequence. His father, Dr. Ng Poon 
Chew, known as the Chinese Mark Twain, 
and some thirty thousand of his country- 
men in America, are very proud of Ed- 
ward, for he is the only Chinese who has 
won a commission in the army of the 
United States. 

One would scarcely guess from his 
name that he was other than Caucasian. 
“Edward,” of course, is American. 
“Chapin” came from an old friend of the 
Chew family, the son of a missionary. 
“Chew,” as the good doctor spells it, is 
not as distinctively Chinese as the pho- 
netic “Chu” would be. 

However, Edward Chapin is as typical 
a young American lad as you can imagine. 
He was born in Los Angeles in 1896 and 
came to San Francisco with his parents 
when he was five years old. When he 
was ten and just started in primary 
school, the big fire came along and 
burned up Chinatown. Then his parents 
moved to Oakland and in that thriving 
city young Edward got his education, his 
general training and his ideas of life. He 
skipped blithely through grammar and 
high school, taking part in athletics, de- 
bating and the like, and entered the 
University of California in 1915 

It was his father’s ambition to prepare 
him for railway building in China, which 
Dr. Chew believed to present a lucrative 
as well as patriotic opportunity for serv- 
ing his own native land. Young Chew 
obediently concurred, but when _ this 
country entered the war he discovered 
that Uncle Sam was, after all, his im- 
mediate relative, while Confucius was a 
more or less remote antecedent, so Edward 
Chapin enlisted in the artillery, applying 
for a position as master gunner, for whic 
his military training and mathematical 
studies had fitted him. He showed such 
aptitude that he was sent to the artillery 
specialists’ school at Fort Scott. Thence, 
after passing his examinations, he was 
transferred to Fortress Munroe, with 
thirty-nine other students of the local 
school, and received his commission after 
a season of intensive study. From 
among seven hundred young officers at 
that fortress, a class of nineteen was 
selected by the Government to receive 
some extra-special training at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The class included 
five captains, “five first lieutenants and 
nine second lieutenants, of which last 
Edward Chapin Chew was one. At this 
writing he is at Camp Eustis, Virginia, 
much disappointed that he didn’t get a 
chance to see active service. According 
to his father, he intends to stay in the 
army and hopes to be of service in Siberia, 
where his three years of university edu- 
cation in civil engineering, reinforced by 
his military training, agg make him a 
valuable man. L. J. STELLMAN. 
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Mooney Case 


The Heavy Artillery of the 
Defense Gets the Range of 
the State Witnesses 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


In the preceding three articles Mr. Woehlke analyzed and 
summarized the evidence and testimony presented by both sides 
in the trials of Billings and Mooney. In this issue the author de- 
scribes the events preceding and following the publication of the 
famous Oxman-Rigall letters, the correspondence which is the 
basis of the demand that Mooney be given a new trial. 
of the writer fully to present all phases of the controversy in order 
to enable the reader to form his own judgment.—The Editors. 


HOMAS J. MOONEY had been 
convicted of sending ten persons 
to their death through the most 
cowardly of all murderous weap- 
ons, a time-clock bomb. His conviction 
had been procured through an abundance 
of logical and convincing evidence. 
Mooney’ s attorneys—the legal staff of the 
defense was large and able—had asked for 
a new trial. Their motion had been ar- 
gued and denied. Mooney had been sen- 
tenced to death. Though the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Defense i was still 
yelling “Frame-up” at the top of its voice, 
nobody except certain radical groups 
listened. Considered from the contro- 
versial standpoint, the Mooney case was 
dead, as dead as Free Silver, the moon 
craters or Bryan’s presidential chances. 
True, the forces of the defense had at- 
tacked the testimony, the ver acity and 
the character of every state witness. 
From the day the five defendants were 
arrested, before a word of testimony had 
been adduced, their friends had asserted 
that the whole thing was a conspiracy to 
railroad innocent labor men to the gal- 
lows. But they had made little headway. 
The public had heard similar charges too 
often. Just a few months previous Joe 
Hillstrom, the I. W. W. leader convicted 
of a sordid murder in Utah, had been the 
center of a similar campaign. The 
Swedish Government and President Wil- 
son had interceded on Hillstrom’s behalf, 
but as neither party had any new evidence 
to offer, Hillstrom was executed. Now 
Mooney’s friends and attorneys asserted 
that all the prosecution’s witnesses were 
perjurers, but they had no evidence to 
substantiate their charges except the un- 
avoidable conflicts in the testimony of 
the witnesses. Mooney’s doom appar- 
ently was sealed. He had been found 
guilty in February, was to be hanged in 
May, 1917. And in April one of the 
prosecution’s worst blunders saved his 


It is the aim 


neck. In April the 
now famous Oxman- 
Rigall correspondence 
was published, and 
Fremont Older, the 
radical journalist then 
editing the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, became 
the field marshal and 
director general of the Mooney campaign. 

Older had known Mooney for years. 
When the radical agitator was arrested 
on a charge of having high explosives in 
his possession, Older procured bail for 
him at the request of the Central Labor 
Council. Both Mooney and his wife out- 
lined their plans for “pulling off” a street- 
car strike to Older six weeks before the 
explosion. When Mooney read that he 
was wanted for murder, he sent one tele- 
gram to the San Francisco police chief 
and a second one to the powerful editor, 
hoping to gain his support. 

But this support was not forthcoming. 
Older declined to interfere. So long as 
the defense attorneys had nothing tangi- 
ble to offer in support of their “frame-up” 
charges, he was not interested. The at- 
torneys, their friends and the radicals on 
the Bulletin staff begged, pleaded and 
argued in vain. Older refused to unlimber 
his big journalistic guns unless he were 
given a definite vulnerable target to shoot 
at. 


Oxman’s Red Pants 


The prosecution itself, according to the 
district attorney, picked out its most 
important witness, put the red pants of 
suspicion on him and hoisted him over the 
top in broad daylight when the visibilit 
was extra good. This target, Frank C 
Oxman, is still suffering from shell shock. 

Oxman, a well-to-do rancher and stock- 
man of Durkee, Oregon, was the prosecu- 
tion’s surprise witness in the Mooney 
trial. This testimony, added to the evi- 





Frank C. Oxman, whose letters supply the foundation for the 
wide-spread belief that Mooney was “framed” 


dence which convicted Billings, made the 
verdict of guilty a certainty. He related 
that he had come to San Francisco about 
12:30 on the day of the Preparedness 
Parade, gone to his usual stopping place, 
the Terminal Hotel, wandered around in 
search of something to eat and had stood 
on the corner of Steuart and Market 
Streets, between 1:30 and 1:45. While 
standing there a Ford came down Market 
street, turned into Steuart and stopped in 
front of him. He positively identified 
Billings, Tom and Rena Mooney and 
Israel Weinberg as the occupants of the 
machine, described how they placed the 
deadly suitcase on the spot where the ex- 
plosion occurred, produced a memoran- 
dum containing ‘the number of the ma- 
chine and explained his interest in the 
transaction by the statement that he sus- 
pected the quintet of having stolen the 
suitcase. 

His story was told without hesitation, 
frankly and convincingly. Cross-exami- 
nation merely strengthened it. Coupled 
with the testimony of John McDonald, 
who told a similar story, it took the back- 
bone out of the defense and made all its 
attacks upon the other witnesses look 


~~. 

ven though Billings was convicted 
without Oxman’s testimony, it is a fact 
that in the public mind Oxman was the 
witness who sent Mooney into the shadow 
of the gallows. If Oxman told the truth, 
Mooney was guilty beyond the possibility 
of doubt. If, on the other hand, Oxman’s 
testimony could be discredited, ‘the entire 
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Facsimiles of the famous letters written by Oxman to Rigall. 
Below, on the left, is a portrait of F. E. Rigall, who 


case elaborately built up by the prosecution became exceed- 
ingly shaky. 

Oxman himself supplied the defense with the material it 
needed. 

Two months after Mooney’s conviction, on April 12, the 
San Francisco Bulletin published the following letters written 
by Oxman to F. E. Rigall of Grayville, Illinois, and to his 
mother. The first letter reads: 


“Mr Ed Riggall, Grayville, Il. 

Dear Ed: has been long ttime since I hurd from you. I have a 
chance for you to cum to San Frico as expurt wittness in a very 
important case. You will only hafto answer 3 & 4 questiones 
and I will Post you on them. You will get mileage and all 
that a witness can draw Probly too in cleare so if you will come 
ans me quick. in care of this Hotel and I will mange the Balance. 
It is all ok but. I need a witness Let me no if you can come 
Jan 3 is the dait set for trile. Pleas keep this confidential. 
Ans hear. Yours truly, 

F. C. OxmMan.” 
The second ijetter reads: 

“Dec 18, 1916 
Mr F. E. Rigali, Grayville, Til. 

Dear Ed: Your Telegram Received. I will wire you trans- 
portation in plenty of time allso expce money. Will Route you 
by Chicago, Omaha, U. P. Ogden S P to Sam Frico. I thought 
you can make the trip and see Califerna and save a little money. 
As you will Be alowed to collect roc Per mile from the State 
which will Be about 200 besides I can get your expences and 
you will only hafto say you seen me on July 22 in San Frico 
& that will Be easey dun. I will try and meet you on the way 
out and talk it over The state of California will Pay you but I 
will attend to the expces. The case wont come up untill 
Jan 3 or 4 1917 so start about 29. off this month. You know 
that the silent road is the one and say nuthing to Any Body. 
The fewer People no it the better. When you arrive Registure 
as Evansville Ind little more mileage. 

Yours truly, 

Will you want to Return by Los Angles. 

Can Route you that way” 


F. C. OxMAN. 
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This correspondence forms the basis of the demand for a new trial. 
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claims that Oxman asked him to commit perjury 


The publication of these letters created a tremendous 
sensation. Before they had been revealed, the defense had 
been disheartened. Rumors had been floating around that 
one or the other of the defendants was ready to confess. 
Though the International Workers’ Defense League kept up 
its labors, it was meeting with small success. Only the radical 
press had taken up Mooney’s cause. The Associated Press 
had ignored the multitude of charges preferred by the defense 
because they were not substantiated by tangible evidence, 
and in San Francisco all the daily papers confined themselves 
to matter-of-fact reports of the developments, favoring 
neither one side nor the other. 

The Oxman-Rigall letters changed the situation overnight. 
They brought Fremont Older openly into the fight against 
District Attorney Fickert, his old antagonist of the graft 
prosecution. The editor had not had a spectacular “crusade” 
for several years, so he threw himself into the Mooney cause 
with a splash that could be heard clear to the Atlantic and 
beyond. He practically assumed charge of the defense. Day 
after day his paper spread the defense i interpretation of the 
Oxman-Rigall letters before its readers under page-wide 
headlines. The Associated Press and the United Press car- 
ried long accounts of the discovery; the radical press dug out 
all the old ch: urges, gave them a new dress and asserted loudly 
that the Oxman-Rigall letters proved all these charges to be 
true. 

When Fremont Older enters into a fight, his primary object 
is victory. In his autobiography he frankly admits that the 
desire to win becomes overpowering and that in the heat of 
combat he may do or sanction things which he himself in a 
calmer mood would regret or condemn. In the San Francisco 
graft-prosecution fight he adopted tactics which, according 
to his own story, could be excused only on the theory that the 
end justifies the means. In the Mooney case the belief that 
the defendant had not received a fair trial may have stimu- 
lated his fighting spirit or vice versa. The fact remains that 
Fremont Older, once he took up the cudgels, ceased to be a 
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journalist interested primarily in present- 
ing the news from both sides and became 
a special pleader, interpreting every oc- 
currence, every bit of evidence exclusively 
from the angle of the defense. 

Just how sudden Older’s conversion to 
the Mooney case was may be judged 
from the fact that, before a handwriting 
expert had established the genuineness of 
the Oxman letters, Older set out with the 
attorneys of the defense to visit prosecu- 
tion witnesses in an effort to make them 
confess perjury, if possible. With one of 
the attorneys for the defense he went to 
his old friend and co-worker for civic 
purety, Judge Frank H. Dunne, submit- 
ting the Oxman letters and demanding a 
warrant for Oxman’s arrest. He inter- 
viewed several important witnesses for 
the state, notably Estelle Smith, in an 
effort to have them change their testimony, 
and the power he wields over public ofh- 
cials through his control of publicity is 
thrown into significant relief by the fact 
that police officers of high and low degree 
were summoned or came anxiously to the 
editor’s office to report and answer 
questions. 

Thus the Oxman-Rigall letters became 
the cornerstone upon which the “frame- 
up” structure of the Mooney defense 
chiefly rests. 

The first step of the defense after Older’s 
publication of the famous correspondence 
was to ask Judge Dunne for a warrant 
against Oxman. Meeting with a flat 
refusal, the defense made the same re- 
quest more successfully in one of the police 
courts. In the meantime, though, Older 
was endeavoring to obtain from the dis- 
trict attorney’ s office a promise to grant 
Mooney a new trial. As to the results of 
these efforts both sides tell a different 
story. 


Prosecutor Charges Trick 


Fremont Older asserts that immediately 
after the publication of the letters in the 
Bulletin Edward Cunha, the young assist- 
ant district attorney who conducted the 
trial of Mooney, sought an interview with 
him. At this meeting the prosecutor, ac- 
cording to the statement of the editor, said 
that his career was at an end, that the ex- 
posure would ruin him and that he would 
demand a new trial for Mooney provided 
Fickert would consent. 

This was the first of a series of four con- 
ferences between Cunha, the prosecutor, 
Older, the journalist, and the attorneys 
for the defense. According to Older, at 
each successive conference Cunha’s worry 
and discomfiture increased, at each meet- 
ing he became more emphatic in his 
declaration that he would give Mooney a 
new trial if only his chief would consent. 
Finally, after Oxman had _ voluntarily 
come from Oregon and been arrested on 
a charge of attempted subornation of per- 
jury, the last of these conference included 
Fickert, who, according to Older, not only 
agreed to give Mooney a new trial but 
exclaimed that he would prosecute Ox- 
man for murder. 

This, in brief, is the story Older tells of 
his attempts to obtain a new trial for 
Mooney through the district attorney’s 
office. Cunha and Fickert, however, take 
issue with the story of Older. Cunhaclaims 
that the conferences were initiated by 
Older, not by the prosecutor, and that he 
always expressed a willingness to join in a 
petition for Mooney’s pardon—provided 
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he could be shown that Oxman had com- 
mitted perjury. 

“But the defense has not told the whole 
story,” continued Cunha. “The entire 
affair was designed to stampede the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. They showed me 
the Oxman-Rigall letters, but they said 
that these documents were only a begin- 
ning. More and bigger exposures were 
coming, they said. They stated posi- 
tively that they had an affidavit from 
John McDonald withdrawing his entire 
testimony, that the Edeaus had con- 
fessed perjury and, worst of all, that they 
had in their possession letters of a most 
incriminating nature written by Mr. 
Fickert to Rigall and Oxman. I told them 
that I certainly would do everything in 
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my power to help | 
the evidence they said wy had. But 


they produced nothing. looked up 
McDonald. He denied having ‘“con- 
fessed’; so did the Edeaus. At last Tom 
O’Connor admitted that they had been 
stringing me. Then I called them a lot 
of —— and told them to go to hell. As 
for weeping on Older’s shoulder and call- 
ing him a saint, that’s all rot.” 

This is merely one small sample both 
of the high feeling, the—well, vivid lan- 
guage used by both sides and the con- 
tradictory nature of the reports both 
sides have issued concerning the same 
events. 

After this digression let us return to the 
Oxman-Rigall letters and their effect. 

Oxman voluntarily came from Oregon 
to face the music. Soon after his arrival 
he was arrested on a warrant sworn out 
by the Mooney defense charging him with 
attempted subornation of perjury. He 
was tried before a jury in the court of 
Judge Frank H. Dunne. Since District 
Attorney Fickert was implicated in the 
charge, the prosecution was conducted by 
Raymond Benjamin, assistant attorney 

eneral of the State of California, and 
om T. Nourse, at that time a deputy 
attorney general and now a judge of the 





superior court. The district attorney and 
his staff took no part in the trial except 
as witnesses subject to cross-examination. 

F, E. Rigall, the recipient of the famous 
letters, was the first witness called by the 
prosecution. He stated that, in response 
to the Oxman letters, he had arrived in 
San Francisco January 6, 1917, while the 
Oxman trial was in progress. Soon after 
his arrival he had spoken to Oxman in the 
Terminal Hotel, but Oxman failed to 
recognize him. The next morning Ox- 
man had taken him to the scene of the 
crime and explained that Rigall should 
testify having seen an automobile with a 
suitcase on the running board turn into 
Steuart street while he was standing on 
the corner with Oxman. 

According to Rigall’s testimony, he 
objected, saying that he had_ been in 
Niagara Falls and not in San Francisco 
on July 22, but Oxman, so Rigall said, 
told him there was no danger, as the state 
would protect its witnesses. 


Which Witness Lied? 


Two weeks later, so Rigall alleged, 
Oxman offered him his personal check for 
$250 if he would give the testimony out- 
lined. During this period Rigall, accord- 
ing to his statement on the witness stand, 
kept the district attorney and the police 
in complete ignorance of the fact that he 
had not been in San Francisco July 22. 
He did not reveal this fact until January 
25, when Prosecutor Cunha, apparently 
smelling a rat, asked him to come clean, 
whereupon Rigall, according to his testi- 
mony, acknowledged that ‘he had been 
3000 miles from San Francisco on the day 
of the wholesale murder. Having agreed 
that $150 would pay for his time and ex- 
penses, Rigall received the money and 
went back to Grayville. 

Oxman’s version of the events was 
quite different. According to his testi- 
mony, a young man from the East had 
spoken to him while he was standing on 
the corner of Steuart and Market streets 
on the day of the explosion. He remem- 
bered the young man’s appearance, but 
never learned his name or location. When 
Lieutenant Bunner of the San Francisco 
Police Department interrogated him on 
his ranch and persuaded him to become a 
witness, the police officer learned about 
this possible corroborating witness. When 
Oxman arrived in San Francisco, Decem- 
ber 13, 1916, and told his story to the 
district attorney in person, both Fickert 
and Cunha pressed him for a clue to the 
identity of this young man. At last Ox- 
man told them it might be Ed Rigall, son 
of Old Lady Rigall of Grayville, Illinois, 
Oxman’s former home, where he had not 
been for eighteen years. 

The prospect of another eye-witness 
who might be able also to identify Mooney 
and Billings and to corroborate Oxman’s 
effective testimony made the district at- 
torney’s mouth water. They discussed 
the best method of bringing young Rigall 
to San Francisco, according to Oxman. 
They might send a police officer to inter- 
view him in Grayville, but this plan had 
its drawbacks. The officer would have 
to tell Rigall about the bomb explosion 
and that he was expected to testify in the 
Mooney trial if he was the young man 
whom Oxman had seen. Remembering 
the trouble he had had inducing Oxman 
to come to California the district attorney 

(Continued on page 90) 
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SYNOPSIS 


Helen Davies, daughter of a struggling 
farmer in the California hills, learns teieg= 
raphy after Paul Masters, whom she has 
promised to marry, becomes an operator 
at Ripley. She gets a place as operator at 
the St. Francis hotel in San Francisco, 
where she meets Gilbert Kennedy, who 
fascinates and frightens her. She dis- 
covers that she never has wanted to work, 
that she wants a good time like other girls. 
She spends many evenings at cafés and 
beach resorts with a gay, bantering crowd. 
Paul comes to see her; their interests are 
no longer alike and their meeting is strained. 
Her conscience bothers her, but when Ken- 
nedy suddenly asks her to marry him she 
agrees. Two years of married life in a city 
apartment follow, a gay, reckless existence 
that Helen comes to hate. Kennedy tries 
various promotion schemes and _ finally 
goes to the oil-fields to sell Ripley Farm- 
land Acres. By chance Helen meets Paul 
in a lunch room, but they find little to talk 
about and part with relief. Kennedy sends 
for Helen a month later. She meets him 
in Oilinga; he has a big new car, but is 
out of money and desperate. The following 
day he demands the few dollars she has 
and departs hurriedly with a strange man 
and woman. Bewildered, she stays on at 
the hotel without money, and seven days 
later she reads that Gilbert Kennedy is 
sought for passing a bad check. 


ORNING came like a change 

in an interminable delirium. 

Light poured in through the 

open window, and the smother- 

ing heat of the night gave way to the burn- 

ing heat of the day. Helen sat up on the 

tumbled bed, pressing her palms hard 
against her forehead, and tried to think. 

The realization of her own position did 

not rouse any emotion. Her mind stated 

the situation baldly and she looked at it 

with impersonal detachment. It seemed a 
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She caught his sleeve. 


curious fact that she should be in a hotel in 
the oil-fields, without money, with no way 
of getting food, with no meansofleaving the 
place, owing bills that she could not pay. 

“Odd I’m not more excited—”’ she said, 
and in the same instant forgot about it. 

The thought of Bert did not hurt her 
any more, either. She felt it as a blow on 
a spot numbed by an anesthetic. But 
slowly, out of the chaos in her brain, there 
emerged one thought. She must do some- 
thing to help him. 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


Author of: Life and Jack London 






“Leave him to me,” she said hurriedly 


She did not need to tell herself that he 
had not meant to break the law; she knew 
that. She understood that he had meant 
to cover the check, that he was in danger 
because of some accident or miscalcula- 
tion. In the saner daylight the succession 
of events that had led to this monstrous 
catastrophe became clear to her. Bert’s 
overwrought self-confidence when he 
brought her the gold, his feverish insist- 
ence that this was a good territory for 
land sales, his excitement when he rushed 
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away believing that he could sell a farm 
to that shifty-eyed woman with the hat- 
box, should have told her the situation. 

Just because Bert had made that tiny 
mistake in judgment— A frenzy of pro- 
test rose in Helen, beating itself against 
the inexorable fact. It could not be true! 
It could not be true that so small an in- 
cident had brought such calamity. It 
was a nightmare. She would not believe 
It: 

“Oh, Bert! It isn’t true! It isn’t—it 
isn’t—Oh, Bert—!”’ She stopped that, in 
harsh self-contempt. It was true. ‘Get 
up and face it, you coward, you coward!” 

She made herself rise, bathed her face 
and shoulders with cool water. The mir- 
ror showed her dull eyes and a mass of 
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She seemed to be 
moving in a dream 
as she skirted black 

pools of oil, and heard 

herself talking easily 
to grimy men 


frowsy hair stuck through with hairpins. 
She took out the pins and began tugging 
at the snarls with a comb. Everything 
had become unreal; the solid walls about 
her, the voices coming up from the street 
below, were strange, impalpable things; 
she herself was least real of all, a shadow 
moving among shadows. But she must 
go on; she must do something. 

Money. Bert needed money. It was 
the only thing that stood between him 
and unthinkable horrors of suffering and 
disgrace. His father would not help him. 
Her people could not. Somehow she must 
get money, a great deal of money. 

She did not think out the idea; it was 
suddenly there in her mind. It was a 
chance, the only one. She stood at the 
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window, look- 
ing out over the 
low hot roofs of 
Oilinga to the sand hills 
covered with derricks. 
There was money there. 
“Millions of dollars a 
year—” She would take 
Bert’s vacant place, sell 
the farm he had failed to 
sell, save him. 

Her normal self was as 
lifeless as if it were in a 
trance, but beneath its dull weight a 
small clear brain worked as steadily as 
the ticking of a clock. It knew Ripley 
Farmland Acres, it recalled scraps of 
talk with the salesmen, it reminded 
her of photographs and blank forms 
and price lists. She dressed quickly, 
twisting her hair into a tidy knot, dashing 
talcum powder on her perspiring face and 
neck. From Bert’s suitcase she hurriedly 
gathered a bunch of Ripley Farmland 
Acres literature and tucked it into a 
salesman’s leather wallet. At the door 
she turned back to get a pencil. 


HE hotel was an empty placeto her. If 

the idlers looked at her curiously over 
their waving fans when she went through 
the lobby she did not know it. It was like 
opening the door of an oven to'meet the 
white glare of the street, but she walked 
briskly into it. She knew where to find 
the livery-stable, and to the man who 
lounged from its hay-scented dimness to 
meet her she said crisply, “I want a horse 
and buggy right away, please.” 

She waited on the worn boards of the 
driveway while he brought out the horse 
and backed it between the shafts. He 
remarked that it was a hot day; he in- 
quired casually if she was going far. To 
the oil-fields, she said. East or west? 
“East,” she replied, at a venture. “Oh, 
the Limited?” “Yes, the Limited,” she 
agreed. When she had climbed into the 
buggy and picked up the reins it occurred 
to her to ask him what road to take. 

When she had passed Whiskey Row 
the road ran straight before her, a black 
line of oiled sand drawn to a vanishing- 
point on the level desert. The horse 
trotted on with patient perseverence, the 
parched buggy rattled behind him, and 
she sat motionless with the reins in her 
hands. Around her the air quivered in 
great waves above the hot yellow sand; 
it rippled above the black road like the 
colorless vibrations on a stove-lid. Far 
ahead she saw a small dot which she sup- 
posed was the Limited. She would arouse 
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herself when she reached it. Her brain 
was as motionless as her body, waiting. 

Centuries went past her. She reached 
the dot, and found a watering-trough and 
an empty house. She unchecked the 
horse, who plunged his nose eagerly into 
the water. His sides were rimed with 
dried sweat, and with the drinking cup 
she poured over him water which almost 
instantly evaporated. She was sorry for 
him. 

When she was in the buggy again and 
he was once more trotting patiently 
down the long road she found that she 
was looking at herself and him from some 
far distance, and finding it fantastic that 
one little animal should be sitting upright 
in a contrivance of wood and leather, 
while another little animal drew it indus- 
triously across a minute portion of the 
earth’s surface. Her mind became mo- 
tionless again, as though suspended in the 
quivering intensity of heat. 

Hours later she saw that the road was 
winding over hills of sand. A few der- 
ricks were scattered upon them. She 
stopped at another watering-trough, and 
in the house beside it a faded woman, 
keeping the screen door hooked between 
them, told her that the Limited was four 
miles farther on. It did not occur to her 
to ask anything more. Her mind was 
set, like an alarm clock, for the Limited. 

She drove into it at last. It was like a 
small part of a city, hacked off and set 
freakishly in a hollow of the sand-hills. 
A dozen huge factory buildings faced a 
row of two-story bunk-houses. Loaded 
wagons clattered down the street between 
them, and electric power wires criss- 
crossed overhead. On the hillside was a 
group of small cottages, their porches 
curtained with wilting vines. 

When she had tied the horse in the 
shade she stood for a moment, feeling all 
her courage and strength gathering within 
her. Then she went up the hill. 

The screen doors of the cottages opened 
to her. She heard herself talking pleas- 
antly, knew that she was smiling, and saw 
answering smiles. Tired women with 
lines in their sallow faces tipped the 
earthern ollas to give her a cool drink, 
pushed forward chairs for her. Brown- 
skinned children came shyly to her and 
touched her dress with sticky little fingers, 
laughing when she patted their cheeks 
and asked their names. Mothers showed 
her white little babies gasping in the heat, 
and she smiled over them, saying how 
pretty they were. Beneath it all she felt 
trapped and desperate. 

It seemed to her that these women 
should have started at the sight of her as 
at a death’s head. There was nothing 
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but friendly interest in 
their eyes, and their obliviousness 
gave her the comfort that darkness gives 
to a tortured animal. The hours were 
going by, relentlessly taking her one hope. 

“Do you own any California land?” 

“Yes.” There would be a flicker of 

ride in tired eyes. “My husband just 
Sieehs forty acres last week, near Mer- 
ced. We’re going to pay for it out of his 
wages, and have it to go to some day.” 

“Isn’t that fine! Oh, yes, the land near 
Merced is very good land, your husband’s 
probably done very well. Do you know 
anyone else who’s looking for a ranch?” 
No one did. 

She kept on doggedly. When she left 
each cottage desperation clutched at her 
throat and for an instant her breath 
stopped. But she was so hopeless that 
she could do nothing but clench her 
teeth and go on. At the nest door she 
smiled again and her voice was pleasant. 
“Good afternoon! Might I ask you for a 
drink of water? Oh, thank you! Yes, 
isn’t it hot? I’m selling farm land. Do 
you own a California ranch?” 

It was when she approached the six- 
teenth cottage that the steps, the wilted 
vine, the little porch went out in blackness 
before her eyes. But she escaped the 
catastrophe, and almost at once saw 
them clearly again and felt the gate-post 
under her tight fingers. The taste in her 
mouth was blood. She had bitten her 
lips quite badly, but wiping her mouth 
with her handkerchief she found that it 
did not show. 

She was past caring for anything but 
finding someone who would buy land. 
All her powers of thinking had narrowed 
to that, and were concentrated upon it 
like a strong light on a tiny spot. 

In the twentieth cottage a woman said 
that she had heard that Mr. MacAdams, 
who worked in the boiler factory, had 
been to Fresno to buy land and had not 
bought it. Helen thanked her, and went 
to the boiler factory. 


| was a large building, set high above 
the ground. Circling it, she saw a man 
in overalls and undershirt lounging in a 
wide doorway above her. The roar and 
bang and whirr of machinery behind him 
drowned her voice, and he stared at her 
as at an apparition. When he leaped 
down beside her and understood her de- 
mand to see Mr. MacAdams his expres- 
sion of perplexity changed to a broad grin. 
MacAdams was in a boiler, he said, and 
still grinning he climbed back to the door- 
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step and drew her up by one arm into a 
huge room shaking with noise. He led 
her through crashing confusion and with 
his pipe-stem pointed out MacAdams. 

Wackiocs was crouching in a big 
cylinder of steel. In his hand he held a 
jerking riveter, and the boiler vibrated 
with its racket. His ears were stuffed 
with cotton, his eyes intent on his work. 
In mute show Helen thanked the man be- 
side her and going down on her hands and 
knees crawled into the boiler. When 
she touched MacAdams’ shoulder the 
riveter stopped. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. “1 
heard you were interested in buying a 
ranch—” 

MacAdams’ astonishment was _pro- 
found. Mechanically he put a cold pipe 
in his mouth and took it out again. She 
saw that his mind was passive under the 
shock. Sitting back on her heels she 
opened the wallet and took out the pic- 
tures. Her voice sounded thin in her 
ears. 

“There’s lots of good land in California. 
I wouldn’t try to tell you, Mr. Mac-- 
Adams, that ours is the only land a man 
can make money by buying. But what 
do you think of that alfalfa?” 

She knew that it was alfalfa because 
the picture was so marked on the back. 
While he looked at it she studied him, 
and her life was blank except for his 
square Scotch face, the deliberate mind 
behind it, and her intensity of purpose. 

She saw that she must not talk too 
much. His mind worked slowly, standing 
firmly at each point it reached. He must 
think he was making his own decisions. 
She must guide them by questions, not 
statements. He would be obstinate be- 
fore definite statements. He was inter- 
ested. He handed back the picture and 
asked a question. She answered it from 
the information in the advertising, and 
while she let him reach for another picture 
she thought quickly that she must not 
let him catch her in a lie. If he asked a 
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question whose answer she did not knowshe 
must say so. She was ready when it came. 

“I don’t know about that,” she an- 
swered. “We can find out on the land, if 
you want to go and look at it.” 

He was non-committal. She let the 
point go. She felt that her life itself hung 
on his decisions, and she could do nothing 
to hasten them. Her hands were shaking, 
and she forced her body to relax. She un- 
folded a map of Ripley Farmland Acres 
and pointed out the proposed railroad, 
the highway, the irrigating canals. She 
made him ask why part of the map was 
painted red, and then told him that those 
farms were sold. He was impressed. She 
folded the map a second too soon, leaving 
his interest unsatisfied. 

He said he thought the proposition was 
worth looking into. She did not reply be- 
cause she feared her voice would not be 
steady. In the pause he added that he 
would go over and look at it next Tuesday. 
She unfolded the map again. Her fingers 
were cold and the stiff paper rattled be- 
tween them, but the moment had come to 
test her success and she would not de- 
ceive herself with false hopes. 

She told him that she wanted to reserve 
a certain farm for him to see. She pointed 
it out, at random. It was a very good 
piece, she said, the best piece unsold. 
She feared it would be sold before Tues- 
day. It could not be held unless he would 
pay a deposit on it. If he did not buy it 
the deposit would be returned. 

“You don’t want to waste your time, 
Mr. MacAdams, and neither do I.” She 
felt the foundations of her self-control 
shaking, but she went on, looking at him 
squarely. “If this piece suits you, you 
will buy it, won’t you?” 

He would. If it suited him. “Then 
please let me hold it until I can show it to 
you. 
~ She waited while time ticked by slowly. 
Then he leaned sidewise, putting his hand 
in his pocket. “How much will I have to 


put up?” 
HEN she backed out of the boiler five 


minutes later she had a twenty-dollar 
gold-piece in her hand, and in her wallet 
was the yellow slip of paper with his signa- 
ture on the dotted line. She stumbled 
down a lane between whirring machinery 
and dropped over a doorsill into the hot 
dust of the road. Her grip on herself 
was being shaken loose by unconquerable 
forces. She ran blindly to the buggy and 
when she had somehow got into it she 
heard herself laughing through sobs in 
her throat. The horse trotted gladly to- 
ward Oilinga. 

During the long drive across the desert 
she sat relaxed, too weary to be troubled 
or pleased by anything. The sun sank 
slowly beyond cool blue hills and dark- 
ness crept down from them across the 
level miles of sand. A crescent of twink- 
ling lights appeared on the lower slopes, 
where the western oil-fields lay. Their 
lower rim was Oilinga, and she thought 
of bed and sleep. Clutching the gold- 
piece she reminded herself that she must 
eat. She must keep up her strength until 
she had sold that piece of land—she was 
too tired to face that effort now. 

The horse took her quickly past Whis- 
key Row and dashed to the livery-stable, 


She climbed down stiffly. “Charge it. 
Her voice was stiff, too. “Clark and 
Haywards, San Francisco. I’m repre- 
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senting them. H. D. Kennedy—I’m at 
the hotel.” 

Her body lagged as she drove it to the 
telegraph office. She had written a tele- 
gram to Clark and Haywards before she 
realized that she dared not face any in- 
quiry until after Tuesday. It occurred 
to her then that she had committed a 
crime. She was not certain what it was, 
but she thought it was obtaining money 
under false pretenses. She destroyed the 
telegram. 

Later, when she laid the twenty-dollar 
gold-piece on the check for her supper, it 
seemed to her that she was embezzling. 
A discrepancy vaguely irritated her. 
Could one obtain money under false pre- 
tenses and then embezzle it, too? She was 
too tired to be deeply concerned, but as 
an abstract question it annoyed her. The 
waitress looked at her sharply, and she 
wondered if she had said something about 
it. In a haze she got up the stairs and 
into bed. 


ERY early Tuesday morning she drove 

to the Limited lease and got Mac- 
Adams. He looked formidable in his good 
clothes, and now that he had shaved the 
scrubby gray beard his chin had an even 
more obstinate line. She talked to him in 
an easy and friendly manner, without men- 
tioning land. She must not waste her 
strength. There wasa struggle before her, 
and amenace behind. She had opened a 
livery-stable account against Clark and 
Haywards, who had never heard of her. 
The hotel, she knew, had let her go only 
because she took no baggage and had told 
the clerk casually that she would return 
tomorrow. The ticket to Ripley left five 
dollars of the twenty that belonged to 
MacAdams. And every moment that 
the sale was delayed might make it im- 
possible to save Bert. 

She sat smiling, listening to a tale of 
MacAdams’ youth, when he was a sea- 
faring man. 

The train reached Fresno, and Mac- 
Adams’ gaze rested with joy on leafy or- 
chards and vineyards and the cool green 
alfalfa fields. She perceived the effect 
upon him of that refreshing contrast with 
the arid desert. Before they reached 
Ripley his mind would be adjusted to a 
green land and ditches filled with running 
water. She had lost one point. 

Her attention concentrated upon the 
thoughts slowly forming in his mind. 
Each word he spoke was an indication 
which she seized, considered, turned this 
way and that, searching for the roots of it, 
the implications growing from it. 

The train wasnow running across alevel 
plain covered with dry grass. Desolation 
was written upon it and small unpainted 
houses stood here and there like periods 
at the end of sentences expressing the 
futility of human hope. She smiled above 
a sinking heart. They alighted at Ripley. 

She had never seen the town before, 
and she saw now, with MacAdams’ eyes, 
a yellow station, several big warehouses, 
a wide dusty road into which a street of 
two-story buildings ran at right angles. 
It was not much larger than Oilinga. 
She looked anxiousiy for the agent from 
Ripley Farmland Acres. That morning 


she had telegraphed him to meet her. 

He came toward them and shook Mac- 
Adams’ hand heartily. His name was 
Nichols. 


and a smooth manner. 


He had a consciously frank eye 


He hustled them 


toward a dusty automobile whose sides 
were covered with canvas advertisements 
of the tract, and put MacAdams into the 
front seat beside him. 

The machine, stirring a cloud of dust 
behind it, rattled down the road between 
fields of dry stubble. She was ignored in 
the back seat. Nichols had taken the 
situation out of her hands, and she did 
not trust him. However, she could not 
trust herself, in the midst of her uncer- 
tainties and ignorance. 

Nichols talked too much and too en- 
thusiastically. She was astounded by his 
blindness. ‘To her it seemed obvious that 
his words were of little importance. It 
was what MacAdams said that mattered. 
He gave MacAdams no silences in which 
to speak, and he appeared oblivious to the 
fact that MacAdams, gazing contem- 
platively at the skyline, said nothing. 

They drove beneath an_ elaborate 
plaster arch into the tract. Seventy 
thousand acres of scorched dry grass lay 
before them, stretching unbroken to a 
misty level horizon. Over it was the great 
arch of a hot sky. 

The machine carried them out into the 
waves of dry grass like the smallest of 
boats putting out into an ocean of aridity. 
When it stopped the sun poured its heat 
upon them and dust settled on perspiring 
hands and faces. Nichols unrolled a map 
and talked with galvanic enthusiasm. 
He talked incessantly, and his phrases 
seemed worn threadbare by previous 
repetition. MacAdams said nothing, and 
Helen tried to devise a way to ask Nichols 
to stop talking. 

His manner had dropped her outside of 
consideration, save as a woman for whom 
automobile doors must be opened. She 
saw that he felt her presence as a handi- 
cap in this affair: between men; he apolo- 
gized for saying “damn” and his apology 
conveyed resentment. He was losing her 
the sale, and she could not interfere. Her 
only hope of saving Bert rested on this 
sale. She controlled a rising desperation, 
and smiled at him. 


Mo ipancl-t got out of the machine and 
waded through dusty grass, searching 
for surveyor’s posts. Nichols pointed out 
the luxuriant growth of wild hay, asked 
MacAdams what he thought of that, con- 
tinued without a pause to pour facts and 
figures upon him, heedless that he re- 
ceived no reply. They got into the car 
again and Nichols, pulling a pad of blanks 
from his pocket, tried to make MacAdams 
buy a certain piece of land then and there. 
He attacked obliquely, as if expecting to 
trap MacAdams into signing his name, 
and MacAdams answered as_ warily, 
“Well, I have seen worse. And I have 
seen better.” He lighted his pipe and lis- 
tened equably. He did not sign his name. 

They drove farther down the road and 
got out again. Helen caught Nichol’s 
sleeve and though he shook his arm im- 
patiently she held him until MacAdams 
had walked some distance away and 
picked up a lump of soil. “Leave him to 
me, please,”’ she said. 

“W hat do you know about the tract?” 

“Just the same, I wish you’d give me a 

chance, please.” 

“Do you want to sell him, or don’t you? 
I know how to handle prospects.” 

They spoke quickly. Already Mac- 
Adams was turning his head. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Dreams Come True 


Dorothy, whose birthday is to-morrow, 
dreams that the fairies bring a big Jell-O 
dessert for her party, and wakes to find it 
true. 

At any rate, the dessert is there when 
dinner time comes. 

During the long months 
when many popular dain- 
ties were given up because 
they required too much 
sugar or something else 
that the soldiers needed, 
simple Jell-O desserts and salads, made of 
Jell-O alone, or Jell-O and fruit, or Jell-O and 
vegetables, came to be more than ever be- 
fore regarded as essentials in most American 
homes. 

The different fruit flavors are so good 
and the variety of delightful dishes that can 
be made from them is so great that women 
who have made and served pies or pud- 


JELL- 





dings nearly every day of their lives are won- 
dering why they ever did it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any 
woman, even if she cannot cook, can make up 
Jell-O into as fine desserts and salads as any 
cook can make. 

The new Jell-O Book 
tells how to make them in 
the easy Jell-O way, which 
cuts out work and worry 
and most of the expense. 

A copy 
of the book will be mailed free é ian 
to any woman who will send us é 
her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure ““yx'- 
fruit flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, = 
Chocolate, and sold 2 for 25 cts. Ey JELLO | 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, | 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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“Quality First” 


>>. 


HAT white, | 

flawless dia- 
monds are to 
gems, Silvertown 
Cords are to tires. 
Beyond others— 
the tires with the 
Twin Red Dia- 
monds on the 
sidewall. 
Buy Goodrich Tires 
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Captain Roy L. Hail 
70th Infantry 
Chico, California 









Lieut. Howard G. Rath | 
96th Aero Squadron 
Los Angeles, California 








| Corporal J. A. Wallace 
361 st Infantry | 
Battleground, Washington 
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Captain A. R. Watzek 





Bright Stars 


Western Men Who Are Brilliant 


American Engineers 
Fresno, California 


60th Field Artillery 
Portland, Oregon 








Here is the shining record of 
gallantry that won distinction 
for these men 


Lieutenant Colonel Rowe. Awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for gallantry during an enemy attack at the Marne. He 
held his battalion in an advanced and exposed position near 
Chateau Thierry for more than fourteen hours. 

* * 

Major Littlejohn. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for 
heroism in action at Chenes Woods. He reorganized three com- 
panies of engineers and successfully led them against enemy 





machine guns. 


* * 

Captain Watzek. Cited for vigorous, fearless and efficient work 
in transmitting orders and in the preparation of barrage plans 
during operations extending over nine days. 

* * 

Lieutenant Hail. Cited for courage and devotion to duty in the 
face of the enemy during his brigade’s successful attack at Vau- 
quois, where the fighting continued for six days. 

* *« 

Lieutenant Rath. Decorated for conspicuous bravery in action 
near Chambley, where, while acting as observer, his machine 
was attacked by fifteen enemy planes. In spite of these odds, 
he and his pilot carried out their mission and bombed their 
objective. 

* * 

Sergeant Bridenstine. Awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for gallant conduct in action at Audenarde. He volunteered to 
accompany an officer and three other soldiers on a reconnaissance 
patrol into the city. Entering under shell fire, the party remained 
seven hours. 

* * 

Corporal Wallace. Cited for extraordinary heroism in action near 
Gesnes. Under heavy shell fire he voluntarily and repeatedly 
left his shelter to render first aid and to carry wounded com- 
rades to safety. 

* * 

Corporal Riggins. Awarded the Croix de Guerre and the Military 
Medal by the French Government for distinguished conduct 
under fire at Chateau Thierry and at St. Mihiel. 


- Lieut.-Col. Guy I. Rowe : 






























38th Infantry 
San Diego, California 



































Sgt. L. M. Bridenstine 
e 316th Engineers 
Holtville, California 






























, | Corporal A. S. Riggins 
y 103rd Infantry i 
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Los Angeles, California 
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Two Little 
Plastered Houses 


HE two plastered bungalows 

illustrated here are particularly 

interesting, as apart from their 

charming exteriors the plans are 
exceptionally good. White plaster over 
frame construction forms the exterior and 
all the outside woodwork is painted white. 
Red brick in the porches, green lawns and 
bright flowers give all the color necessary 
to lend warmth and variety, the effect 
being cheerful and attractive throughout 
the California year. 

Bungalow A is only twenty-five feet 
wide and so is suitable for a narrow lot. 
It has six rooms and a delightful sun 
porch. The living-room is bright and 
inviting, with many windows so arranged 
as to leave plenty of wall space for furni- 
ture. The sun porch, which connects the 
living-room and dining-room, is a very 
charming and desirable feature; a pair of 
French doors open from it to the terrace. 





CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 
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ing feature of 
this bungalow is 
the terrace that 
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B. The plan provides a vista from the front porch to the terrace 





A. The sun-porch, connecting the living-room and dining-room, 


is an unusual feature 


This is an unusual item in a house of this 
size but it certainly provides a distinctive 
addition and is well worth while. 


throughout is finished in ivory enamel and 
the walls are papered. 
ive mantel in the living-room with green 


in the rear 


All the woodwork _ tile fireplace, and a well-designed buffet in 
the dining-room. There are many built-in 
features, including a dressing-table in the 
bathroom... ' 

Bungalow B is somewhat larger, Being 


thirty-one feet. wide. The interesting 


There is an attract- 











feature of this house is the terrace’ or 
patio that opens off the dining-room. 
There is a charming vista of this patio 
from the entrance door through the living- 
room and dining-room. 

The woodwork of the living-room and 
dining-room is California redwood fin- 
ished in its natural color. There are hand- 

made tiles in the fireplace, so the atmos- 
phere of these rooms 1s restful and artistic. 
This bungalow also has many built-in 
features, including a disappearing bed in 
the front bedroom. Ivory enamel is: the 
surface finish of the woodwork in the bed- 
rooms, the walls being papered with dainty 
French wall designs. Bathroom and 
kitchen are also finished in ivory enamel. 

Both bungalows have hardwood floors 











A. This six-room dwelling, twenty-five feet wide, is suitable for a narrow lot 


and are heated by gas furnaces. 
GERTRUDE APPLETON LUCKEY. 
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Mouth Melting Biscuits 


Crescent is excellent for making 
biscuits. It is double acting, 
raising first when moisture is 
added in the mixing bowl and 
then again when heat is applied. 


You don’t have to hurry or 
worry when Crescent is used. 


Crescent raises only partly in 
the bowl. You may then let the 
dough stand one minute, twelve 
hours or longer if you wish. 


Then when the dough is put in 
the oven Crescent continues the 
leavening action until the bis- 
cuits, cakes and breads are per- 
fectly baked. 


Send for the beautiful Crescent 
Cook Book. It’s free. And when 
writing be sure to send the name 
and address of your grocer, as 
well as your own. 


Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 


320 Occidental Ave. 


rescent Baking Powder 
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The Home in the West 


What Happened When We “Fired” the Gardener 








One of the upper terraces 


ID anyone ever build a house, I 

wonder, especially on a hillside, 

and not have it cost more than 

was at first intended? By the 
time the expensive grading and terracing 
was done and the lawns put in, the limit 
we thought best to spend for ornamental 
trees, shrubs and vines was two hundred 
dollars. This amount took care of the 
upper terraces and banks and the rose 
garden; but there still remained lower ter- 
races and more banks and rolling ground, 
bare and unsightly, the beautification of 
which was beyond our means. 

For six months we kept a gardener at 
$40 a month with room and board. Then 
came the war and the need of cutting 
down expenses. My sister and I, with 
time and a love for the out-of-doors, sug- 
gested that we do the gardening with the 
help of an experienced man two or three 
days a week. By doing so we saved $30 a 
month. 

With the new responsibility came added 
interest and ambitions; a diligent search- 
ing of catalogues, a lavish sowing of seeds 
which all came up—or seemed to. In the 
case of asters, for instance, we put into 
beds and borders six hundred plants! 
Then we began giving them away by the 
hundred to friends whose gardeners had 
lost theirs by cut-worms—we had sprayed 
and conquered. There were, too, velvety 
pansies and salpiglossis, penstemons, cos- 
mos, sweet peas, ranunculus and anem- 
ones, giant stocks, larkspurs—and on 
down a long list of old favorites. 

The transformation which all this 
bloom and color made was magical. Had 
we bought the plants and bulbs, the cost 
would have been, at the very least, $150. 
And we had imagined that redeeming the 
unsightly ground was beyond our means! 

On the place are many old live oak 
trees and across one corner is a bit of a 
glen, making leaf mould and sand easily 
obtainable. Here and there are clumps 
of the California holly bushes common to 


our mountains and foothills. It was be- 
side one of these that we started our 
experimental station by putting into a 
box of sand some cuttings from shrubs 
and vines. 

Realizing the need for more shade we 
began to clear away the tangle of branches 
covering the ground. It was with the 
explorer’s zest that we broke, hacked, and 
sawed our way into the heart of our forest 
and found, to our surprise, that instead 
of several bushes there was only one root 
with many branches and that we had dis- 
covered a holly tree with a spread of fully 
forty feet. When trimmed out from the 
centre, with the outer branches sweeping 
the ground, it gave us a domed “horti- 
cultural building,” affording filtered light 
and protection from hot suns or nippy 
nights when the near-by mountains are 
white with snow. Here, on tables made 
with saw-horses and boards left from 
building, are now four hundred potted 
plants worth conservatively $60, besides 
cuttings still in sand. 











On the banks, 
temporarily cov- 
ered with petunias, 
vinca and nastur- 
tiums, are now 
vigorous shrubs 
and vines; among 
them varieties of 
pittosporums, ve- 
ronicas, escallo- 
nias, genistas, te- 
comas and jas- 
mines; many of the 
coprosma, choisya, 
moschosma, euo- 
nymus, abelia ru- 
pestris, streptoso- 
lon and others cut 
from our choicest 
things, besides 
scores of honey- 
suckle and English 
ivy. On the ter- 








races areestablished flower beds, with ferns 
and begonias under trees and in semi- 
shaded nooks—at a moderate figure 
worth one hundred dollars. 

All this has been done within eighteen 
months, without definite knowledge or 
plan at the outset, with the keenest pleas- 
ure and enthusiasm, with few discourage- 
ments and an abundance of time for other 
things. 

The sum total saved thus far is $850. 

But no monetary value can be placed 
upon the best things gained: the uplift 
of the early morning hours; the dewey 
freshness from canyon and wooded hills; 
the peace and quiet emphasized by the 
matins of mocking-bird, meadow-lark, 
oriole and other songsters; while, under 
the holly, in sweet accord, we help each 
tender growing thing to an individual 
existence that it, too, may add to the 


charm and beauty of the whole. 
G. M. B. 
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| A Fruitful "A9er 


He beautiful cherry tree pictured be- 
low is blossoming in El Dorado 
county on “tunnel hill,” near the statue 
of James Marshall, who discovered gold in 
California in 1848. It was planted in 
1849. In 1852 and ’53 a tunnel was dug 
through the hill, a few yards from its 
roots, to deviate, for mining purposes, a 
mighty stream (the South Fork of the 
American river) from its natural course. 

he pioneer planter was F. Hollings- 
worth and his tree flourished so remark- 
ably that orchards were started in 1850, 
the soil and climate being ideal in this 
locality. The trunk of this prolific tree 
is nearly five feet across at the base. It 
is owned by Joseph Papini. 

To the inhabitants of Coloma, the 
small but historic settlement where the 
slitter of yellow metal was seen by Miner 
Marshall, El Dorado’s pioneer fruit tree 
is regarded with pride as a landmark. 
Year after year it bedecks itself with 
bloom, and the quality and quantity of 
its fruit are always up to standard. It 
now seems destined to outlive Coloma’s 
oldest resident. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE O. PONTIOUS 
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Open your 












Between 
breakfast and tennis 


Just time for the real Burley cigarette — 
Lucky Strike. It’s toasted. Like the brown 
crisp slice of buttered toast you had—more 
flavor because it’s toasted. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


cigarette | 
: > 


Lf 





It’s toasted. Lucky 
Strike is the real 
Burley cigarette. 
There’s no flavor so 
delicious as Burley 
tobacco when 
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Blossom Time 


By Antoinette DeCoursey Patterson 


On a made-to-order day, mid the young year’s first display, 
Soul and senses of me reel with such life—I seem to feel 
Earth’s mad transports, one by one, on her joy-ride to the sun! 
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MEN who build big bridges know the need of “Shoulders of Strength” 
On any great bridge, mark the massive buttresses that brace and 
re-inforce—that give greatest strength where strength is needed. 


Ajax, and Ajax alone, has brought the buttress into automobile tire 
construction. We call them Ajax Shoulders of Strength. That’s exactly 
what they are—Shoulders of Strength that give far greater wear to 


AJAX ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


Ajax Tires. 


Note the section of the mighty Ajax 
Road King. See that supporting shoul- 
der. On both sides of the tread, these 
Shoulders of Strength brace and re-in- 
force the wearing surface. They mean 
more tread on the road—¢reater strength 
where strength is needed. 


Shoulders of Strength are an exclusive 
Ajax feature. They are a feature the 
tire buyer can see. He can feel the 
greater strength they give to every tire 
that bears the Ajax name. 


The Ajax Road King deserves the great 
popularity it has won. The Road King 
is 97% Owners’ Choice. By this we 
mean that 97% of our annual output is 
chosen by individual car owners to re- 
place other tires that came on their cars. 


On the heavy car, the medium weight or 
the lightest one, Ajax Tires have greater 
strength that means greater, longer wear. 
Buy Ajax Tires and Tubes from your 
nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot. Write 
for booklet Ajax Shoulders of Strength.” 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Factories': TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 





houlders of « trength 


ASAX TIRES 
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“T’ve give in,” he moans, “I 
have give in and let that ’ere 
wheedling little body go after 
him. Only—” he lifted his head 
from the pillow and fair snapped 
this out— “I ain’t give in clear 
through—ZI ain’t thrown out them ashes he 
told me to!” 

“What the hell!” says I. “Is that what 
you fit about?” And through the open 
kitchen door my eye lit on that old cob- 
webby scuttle of hard-packed ashes. 

“Not altogether,” he says, laying back 
again weak-like. “Not altogether. Steve, 
he done me a mean turn—didn’t show no 
proper respect for his brother that is a 
year and eleven months older. Picking 
on me because I didn’t do this and that— 
ordering me like I was his nigger to throw 
out them ashes!” 

“But you said it wasn’t altogether the 
ashes,” I put in, afraid I was going to 
have a mighty flat-sounding story to tell 
at the Eagle after all. Didn’t speak for 
thirty year on account of Nat not empty- 
ing out a hod of ashes—nobody wouldn’t 
ever believe in no such yarn coming from 
Nat Bassett’s dying bed. 

“Well, so it wasn’t,” he groaned. “It 
was Steve’s own cussedness, that’s what 
it was, and his disrespectfulness to his 
elder brother. But don’t you ever tell 
nobody Steve Bassett stole the dust, 
*cause he never done no such thing.” 

“Dust?” said I, a light beginning to 
break. “Oh, I see—you fit over dividing 
what you took out of your claim.” 

“We did not,” he flares up. “We was 
pardners in everything, and we was al- 
ways square with one another. Kep’ the 
dust all together, his share and mine. 
Then one day I had gone down creek to 
the sawmill, to see about some lumber we 
was needing, leaving Steve to home. And 
while I was gone they had the big slide over 
to the old Blue Mule mine, and Steve he 
went to help. He was gone two days, and 
when he got back there was I jest a-wait- 
ing to cuss him out. I have said we kep’ 
all the dust we got out of the claim to- 
gether, and there was a nice little bag 
plumb full of it, ’cause there hadn’t been 
a chance to turn it into coin for some 
time. Well, the feller from the sawmill— 
you recollect wooden-legged Jim Sayles, 
Si?—had hauled the lumber home for me, 
agreeing to take his pay in dust when we 
got there. And here was Steve nipped off, 
and the dust, which should have been 
back of a loose brick in the chimbly where 
we usually kep’ it, wasn’t. 

“ “Huh! Steve’s lit out on ye, has he?’ 
says Jim Sayles, with that grin of his—an 
awful mean one. 


‘70, he ain’t,’ I says. ‘I jest forgit what 

the last place was where we agreed 
on to keep that blamed dust,’ says I, lying 
hard with my eye on Jim’s. 

* ‘Well,’ says he, ‘it must be unpleasant 
to find your memory failing, so, not to 
make you feel any wuss, I’m agreeable to 
wait for my pay till convenient—which 
I suppose won’t be for some time in case 
Steve and the dust don’t turn up so 
prompt as you expect.’ 

“Don’t you distress your mind none 
about that, Jim Sayles,’ I answers back, 
‘because in the fust place Steve and the 
dust is all right, and in the second there’s 
gold enough in that ’ere claim of ourn jest 
waiting to be picked up to buy your old 
one-hoss sawmill ten times over. I'll 


Dust and Ashes 
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thing to do with it. ‘What I 
want to know—and I want to 
know it now—’ I brung my fist 
down on the table till the dishes 
jumped— ‘is, where’s that dust?” 
“He looked fust at me and then 
send Steve around in the course of the slowly allroundtheroom. Then he said the 
week,’ says I. dumb-foolest thing ever I heard in my 

“Tell be a mighty pleasant surprise life: 
to see him,’ says Jim Sayles with his “ ‘Why hain’t you thrown out them 
nasty grin. ashes and cleaned up?” he says. 

“Once he was gone, I pretty nigh tore ‘‘Damn the ashes!’ I yells, mad clear 
the house to pieces. knew Steve through at his answering like that, with- 
wouldn’t likely have took the bag with out a speck of heed to what I was wanting 
him, and there wasn’t no signs that any- to know. ‘Steve Bassett, you own up 
one had broke in and carried it off. There here and now what you done with that 
was a bottle of whisky right out in plain dust, before I make you,’ I says, shaking 
sight on the kitchen shelf, and no thief my fist. 
wouldn’t ever have left that. Well, sir, “His eye measured me up and down. 
high and low I looked, and no bag of dust. ‘Make me!’ he sneers. ‘Make me! You'll 
And the more I thought of all the trouble throw out them ashes first!” 

I was put to, let alone looking so foolish “At that I like to bust a blood-vessel. 
before Jim Sayles, the madder I got. I'll “‘Ashes—ashes—what call you got to be 
learn him to put up a game on his elder taking about ashes when I ask you where’s 
brother, I says to myself. I'll learn him that dust? I tell you, I want that dust!’ 
to move that bag from the place where “Tf I was seeing red and raging like a 
*twas greed on we'd keep it, I says. mad bull, Steve was white and cold as a 
plaster image. 
se ELL, I got that riled up and dis- _—“ ‘You'll git it,’ he says calm and de- 
couraged, I didn’t makenoeffortto liberate, ‘soon as you throw out them 

clean up the dishes and suchthatStevehad ashes.’ 
left behind him when he went off that “T got up, shaking all over, and holding 
morning in a hurry. There they stood on on to the table to keep me steady. 
the kitchen table, coffee half drunk and _“ ‘Steve Bassett,’ says I, ‘the Day o’ 
the bacon and flapjacks cold in the pan. Judgment’ll be here before ever I touch 
He had raked the ashes from the stove them ashes!’ 
before he made his fire, and there was a ** “And I,’ he comes back, ‘will roast in 
hod of ’em standing by the stove—the Hell before ever you know where that 
ash heaped up and dripping over on to dust is, if you don’t throw out them 
the floor. I knew jest how sick it would ashes!’ 
make Steve to come back to that sort of 
mess, but I was too riled to care. Instead ** ELL, I dunno if there was any more 
of cleaning up, I left the truck from my said back and forth. ”Twouldn’t 
own meals standing round too. And I have made any difference if we had talked 
won’t deny that, though not a drinking till sun-up—you can’t change a Bassett. 
man by habit, I hit that whisky bottle He went into his room and I heard him 
more’n once. moving round, packing his things. He 

“Next day when Steve come home come back into the kitchen pretty soon for 
about sundown, there I was a-setting with a fry-pan and some other stuff and put em 
the wreck of three or four meals around in his roll. I never asked where he was 
me and the cobwebs hanging from my going and he never said. Jest walked out 
hair from rooting round among the rafters of the house when he got his pack made 
looking for that bag that wasn’t there. up and shut the door after him. 

Steve come home, dog-tired, I expect, “It wasn’t more’n a month afterwards 
from working over to the Blue Mule and _ that’l found out what had made him move 
the minute he seen how the kitchen looked the dust from behind the brick in the 
the words he was starting to speak chimbly. Coming in one time from the 
stopped at his lips and his mouth shut up claim—which from the day Steve quit 
hard. didn’t say nothing—jest took I ain’t never worked but one half of it, 
another sip of whisky and looked at him. drawing a line down the middle as accu- 

“ ‘Well,’ he says, after a minute or two, rate as I could—coming in, I found Silly 
‘this is a right sweet-looking place. All Sam, the half-wit, in the kitchen, busy 
it needs is a nice framed motto, “God prying out that same brick. I shook him 
Bless Our Home’”’.’ up some, and he owned that he had spied 

“ ‘Steve Bassett,’ says I, ‘where’s that on Steve when he was putting the bag 
dust?’ away in there, when I was gone to the 

“His eyes opened wider at that, and a sawmill, and Steve had caught him at 
sort of cold, angry-looking spark come it and give him two or three with a stick. 
into them. Well, then I knew that it wasn’t jest 

“What you mean?’ he says. izenness that had made Steve take the 

“<‘T mean where’s that dust?’ I hollers. Ce and—it’s considerable for a Bassett 
‘I mean what right you got to go and keep to own, but Steve being located up on the 
it away from your elder brother? A flume by now and coming into town 
pleasant thing it was for me to git home regular for his grub, I dropped a letter 
and find you and it both missing!’ into the post-oflice to say that Silly Sam 

“He was staring at me now with an_ had owned up and I would let by-gones 
ugly frown. be if he would come home and produce 

“ “Meaning you thought we was missing the dust. I got an answer pretty soon; 
together, hey?’ he remarks real slow and it said: 
deliberate. “*Yrs received and contents noted. 

“¢°Tain’t any of your business what I Will be pleased to hear from you when- 
thought,’ I snarled at him savage. I ain’t ever you throw out them ashes.’ 
saying but that the whisky had some- “Si Pettibone, to-day them ashes stands 


(Continued from page 28) 
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in that ’ere kitchen, like they has for 
thirty year!” 


T was more’n a hour later when I 

heard steps outside, and little Mis’ 
Carew’s voice, which there ain’t none like 
it in Pocketville, speaking in soft, hushed 
tones. Nat was lying there quiet—he 
had been kind of dozy since he got 
through with telling me what he did—but 
at the sound of a heavy step on the porch 
he opened his eyes quick and set up. 

“Steve!” he says in a queer, hoarse 
voice, grabbing at the bedclothes with 
his big old hands. 

It was Steve for a fact. There he stood 
in the doorway, little Mis’ Carew behind 
him kind of shooing him forward, as if 
she was afraid he would git away from 
her at the last minute. He had took off 
his Chinee hat as he come in, and his 
long white hair and beard made him look 
like Moses in the picture-books when I 
wasakid. He had his stick with him, and 
I noticed he leaned on it some. Steve was 
a pretty old man now, along with Nat and 
the rest of us. 

“Steve!”’ says Nat from the bed again. 

“T’m here,” he answers in his slow, deep 
voice. I expect maybe talking didn’t 
come handy to him, he had done so little 
of it in the past thirty years. 

“Steve—’’ Nat had begun sort of weak 
and trembling, but now the light com- 
menced to come back into his eyes and 
his voice grew stronger. He sat up 
straight in ta. *Twas like the sight of 
Steve had took him right back to thirty 
years ago. 


head was bent. Indeed his whole bod 
slanted forward from the waist. He 
headed for thé garage mechanically, but 
it was obvious that he did not see 
where he was going. As he walked, he 
scowled deeply. 

Across the way, Roxy Sawyer emerged 
lightly from the house and came two- 
ac: Sy down the asphalt path. 

hat first arrow, launched a week ago 
by spring, had struck to the heart of 
winter. But winter had not died by any 
means. He had sent eleven days of 
couriers—leaden skies—piercing winds— 
ice-feathers in the street puddles— So 
today spring was launching her second 
arrow. And winter was tottering. The 
huge white clouds that jostled each other 
through the sky were touched with rose. 
The air that sifted through them was 
luminous with gold. 

“What’s the matter, Wentie?” Roxy 
called gaily. 

Wentie’s face cleared a bit. “Oh, a 
grouch! Come on into the garage. I’ve 
a to tinker about the car for a while. 

was going over in a few minutes to ask 
if you would like to drive down Chamford 
way. 

“I'd love it.” Roxy’s feet, even though 
she had come to a standstill, kept break- 
ing into dance-steps. “I haven’t any- 
thing to do this afternoon. Wasn’t it a 
lovely dance last night?” 

“Pippin!” Wentie’s enthusiasm came 
mechanically. But there seemed to be a 
quality in it that sent him forward with 
a spurt. “And believe me, Roxy, you’re 
some dancer. You're the best I’ve ever 
danced with.” 

“Thanks.” Roxy crossed the street. 
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“Steve Bassett, what in tarnation did you 
do with that dust?” Yes, sir, that’s what 
he said, jest like it wasn’t more’n a week 
ago since they’d fell out. 

Steve, he lifted his head, that made you 
think somehow of an old white-haired 
lion, and r’ared up to his whole six feet. 
He didn’t lean on his stick no more, I 
can tell you. 

“Nat Bassett, if you and me was to go 
on like we has for thirty years more, 
you'd never know the answer to that till 
you'd threw out them ashes!” 

“Damn the ashes!” hollers Nat from 
the bed. 

“Damn ’em all you like,” says Steve, 
folding his arms and looking like granite, 
“so’s you throw ’em out!” 

“T’ve swore I never would!” quavers 
Nat, his voice beginning to crack. 

“T’ve swore, too,” answers Steve grimly. 

“Well, of all the plumb foolishness ever 
I heard!” I put in. “Here’s you two boys 
beginning all over again, like you done 
thirty years ago, to quarrel over a scuttle 
of ashes! How’d you know, Steve Bas- 
sett, anyway, that they ain’t been 
throwed out? There they do set to be 
sure, but your eyesight’s better’n mine 
if you can tell one scuttle of ashes from 
another the length of two rooms!” 

Steve turned his eyeson me. They had 
that same cold spark in them that Nat 
had told about. : 

“How'd I know? Why, by him asking 
that same old darn-fool question!” 

Well, I dunno how long it would have 
been before it come to me, because little 
Mis’ Carew, she didn’t give me a chance 


SPRING 


(Continued from page 31) 





Together they walked into the garage. 
“T must say that if there is one thing I 
can do, it’s dance,” Roxy admitted hum- 
bly. “But you’re some dancer yourself, 
Wentie. And besides we dance very 
nicely together, don’t we? That makes 
a great deal of difference, doesn’t it?” 

“All the difference in the world 
Wentie replied gloomily. His face had 
achieved a momentary brightness. But 
now, as though a sudden memory made 
acid in his thought, his smooth brow 
wrinkled, the corners of his lips pulled 
down. 

“Wherefore the grouch?” Roxy pro- 
ceeded lightly. “What’s the pessimistic 
idea?” 


_ began to jack up a back 
wheel. ‘‘Roxy—” He started with 
the dash of one who is about to make a 
record in narration. But he stopped short. 
He sighed. After awhile he began again; 
he took a new track. “Do you remember 
what you were telling me the other day? 
Well, you don’t know how darned grate- 
ful I was that you didn’t look at me while 
you were talking. Because I’m dead sure 
my face would have given me away. It 
was the queerest thing that ever happened 
to me. For all the time you were just 


he 


telling me my own experience, except 
that it was about a girl instead of a fellow. 
Roxy, I’m the limit. Roxy, I—well, I’m 
always getting into the greatest trouble 


to find out. The words was no more’n 
out of Steve’s mouth when she give a 
little squeal and darted into the kitchen. 
Before I had more’n begun to put two 
and two together she was back, the grimy 
old scuttle in one hand and the fire-shovel 
in the other. Down went the scuttle on 
the floor and she beside it, and com- 
menced digging into the ashes with all 
her might. They was packed hard and 
firm, but ashes ain’t but ashes after all. I 
was still striving to git my wits together, 
which they had a shook-up feeling as if 
things was traveling too fast for me to 
keep pace with ’em, when Mis’ Carew 
gives a little cry and hauls out of the 
scuttle a grey lump of something that 
weighed down her little hand as she tried 
to wave it in the air. 

“Here it is!” she hollered. “Mr. Nat, 
here’s the bag of dust that has been wait- 
ing all these years for you to find it— 
whenever you threw out the ashes!” 

Steve looked at Nat and Nat at Steve 

“T’d of stuck to my word, Nat,” says 
Steve, kind of low. ‘‘I wouldn’t ever of 
give way unless you’d threw them out.” 

“And maybe you’ll take notice, Steve,” 
says Nat, his voice shakier and shakier, 
“that I never did throw ’em out!” 

With that he rubbed his hand across 
his eyes like they was smarting him, and 
Steve, he made a kind of awkward step 
towards the bed. But I ain’t able to tell 
what happened next, because jest as that 
minute little Mis’ Carew jerked me into 
the kitchen and shut the door. She 
always was the kind that it’s no use trying 
to go agin’. 


as far as girls are concerned. The reason 

I’m feeling so rotten at this moment is 

that Dad has just given me an awful 

call-down. You know what a corker 

Dad is?” 

Roxy nodded her little wheat-colored 
head. 

“Well, he’s just told me I was a flirt 
and a cad and a rotter. Oh, of course—” 
he broke into his own narrative at the 
wide-opened, cornflower-blue stare which 
Roxy suddenly trained on him, “—he 
didn’t use just exactly those words, but 
that’s what he meant. You see, it’s this 
way. I meet a girl and she’s pretty and a 
good dancer maybe and full of fun and 
ready to start something— Well, I can’t 
tell you what happens, or how it happens 
but the first thing I know something is 
started. I don’t have any idea of getting 
into anything—of getting engaged, or 
getting married! Siacrnes! Jiminy! 
that’s as far from my thoughts as—as— 
that new moon there! I don’t want to 
marry. I don’t think I could ever love 
anybody enough to get married. But 
anyway, somehow—search me how—the 
girl seems to think we’re going together— 
or something like that. And then I have 
to start ae ber wer 

Roxy emitted a swift, little squeaking 
groan. “Oh, I know what that means. 
You’ve got my sympathy. Perhaps no- 
body else in this town, or this state, or 
this country, or this world, will under- 
stand, but, believe me, I do.” 

“Well, I’ve always managed to get out 
of it decently up to now.” Wentie, pur- 
suing a mental path, fell deeper and 
deeper into pessimism. “But this month, 
a girl—I won’t say who—came to a town 
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Resinol Soap, which helps nature to 
heal skin trouble and ensure a good 
complexion. 


Your skin is like any other fabric—subject 
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near here—I won’t say which one— But 
anyway she was pretty and cute and fool- 
ish—and a corking dancer—and as full of 
pep as— Somehow—the whole business 
started—and gee—last night she asked 
me point blank if we were engaged or 
not.” 

“What did you say?” 
tumbled over each other, aghast. 
you poor thing, what did you say!” 

“TI nearly passed away,” Wentie con- 
fessed grimly. “Say, you know how a 
phonograph record with a crack in it 
knocks? I knocked. I stammered. I 
stuttered. I spluttered. I actually 
splashed. Finally I managed to get out 
something futile—like I would not have 
the presumption to think myself worthy 
of such an honor.” 

“Of course she brushed that aside?” 
Roxy said with a dark scorn. “At least 
they always do when they are men.” 

“She did,” Wentie assured her. “But 
I stuck manfully to my guns. And to be 
perfectly fair to myself, I had never said 
anything about getting engaged or mar- 
ried. Her mother called father up on the 
telephone this morning. I was upstairs 
but I heard what he said. I knew I was 
going to get mine all right. And I did. 
He called me into the library after lunch. 
He said, ‘Wentworth, I hear you have the 
reputation, in this town, of being a flirt. 
That is a fine thing to have said about a 
young man’—and so forth and so on and 
et cetera. Then he gave me the longest 
spiel about chivalry and gallantry and 
honor and all that dope. Well, I felt 
pretty fierce because i don’t suppose 
father ever got into such a mix-up in all 
his life. After it was over I went up into 
my room and thought things over. And 
I guess I am a flirt. I don’t mean to be 
one. But if there’s a pretty girl round and 
she wants to start anything—I’m there 
with bells on. I can’t help it.” 

“Nobody can help it,” declared Roxy. 
“And nobody can help you about it, ex- 
cept perhaps a friend. You don’t know, 
Wentie, how much it has helped me, that 
talk I had with you the other day. Why, 
really, every time I have an impulse to 
flirt, I think of that and stop.” 

Wentie turned on her a long consider- 
ing look. That look ended in a long con- 
clusive whistle. ‘“That’s the answer!” 
he announced. “Friendship. Let’s be 
such friends that we don’t have any time 
to flirt with anybody else. And if by any 
chance we do start to get into trouble, 
let’s tell each other all about it—and ad- 
vise each other.” 

“Sure! That will be a great help,” 
Roxy said. 


PRING had shot her third arrow. And 

now the sky was such a blue—it foamed 
and sizzled as though somewhere in the 
profound heights of space an enormous 
fire was throwing out an azure flame. 
Yet the clouds so big, so heavy, so spa- 
cious, crowding close in that blue blaze, 
were lightly touched with rose; as though 
somewhere in those same profound 
heights another fire, ruby-red, were pour- 
ing its heat upon them. 

The river stretched between its reed- 
grown banks like a great glass plane; 
exquisitely lucid and lucent; plastic, 
pulsing. Deep down, oh, very deep down, 
lay not a muddy bottom but the blue 
reflection of that seething sky. And far 


Roxy’s words 


“Oh, 


down, though not so far down as that sky, 
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crowded the rose-topped reflections of 
those spacious clouds. 

A canoe floated on the river. 

Wentie Burnside paddled that canoe 
and Roxy, sitting on a heap of cushions, 
following all the magazine-cover prece- 
dent, trailed her pink-tipped fingers in the 
silvery flood. In the bottom of the canoe 
lay all the violets that Roxy had plucked 
—a white-and-purple confusion that now 
and again engaged her dripping fingers. 

“Isn’t it beautiful, Wentie®’ In the 
clear ecstasy of Roxy’s voice sounded a 
little husky note of awe. “I’ve never 
seen Riverfield look as wonderful as it 
does this spring. And never in my life 
have I seen the spring so_ beautiful. 
Mother says spring is not really come un- 
til we have had three warm days. We've 
had three now. ‘There’s this one today 
and one about two weeks ago when I 
talked with you in the garage. Do you 
remember—that day?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” Wentie an- 
swered promptly. “You bet I remember.” 

“That makes two. But the first one 
was—I put on white duck. I was sitting 
on the piazza and you came over to talk 
with me.” 

She paused and let come, between this 
statement and her question, a series of 
little silvery splashes from Wentie’s 
paddle. 

“Do you remember—that day?” she 
asked again. Her voice dropped a little. 
She turned her wheat-colored head 
swiftly and watched her own hand, trail- 
ing like a lily through the silver-and-green 
gleam of the water. 

“Oh, yes, | remember,” Wentie an- 
swered again. “You bet I remember.” 

“Mother says we’ll have plenty of cold 
weather yet. She says it’s always like 
this—a warm day now and then and lots 
of cold in between. But somehow I can’t 
really believe that spring is not really 
here. Something tells me that it is. I 
feel it in my heart.” 

“You bet it’s here,’ Wentie reinforced 
her. 

“T think it’s the most beautiful spring 
I’ve ever seen,” Roxy went on. “It’s the 
queerest thing how I’ve forgotten about 
the way spring comes. I can’t seem to 
remember when it gets warm and how 
warm it is at first. This is so much more 
wonderful than any other spring that I 
suppose it has blotted out the rest. It is 
the most beautiful spring that you have 
ever seen, isn’t it?” 

N a pause in which they floated softly 

onward, Wentie permitted a series of 
liquid drops to run off his paddle, to make 
their tinkling splash in the water. 

“You do think it is the most beautiful 
spring you ever saw, don’t you?” Roxy 
demanded in a low murmur. 

“You bet I do,” Wentie agreed, his 
voice sinking to the level of hers. 

“T’m so glad.” And now Roxy’s voice 
sank to her whisper. Then gladness 
raised it a little. “I feel that I could drink 
the sunlight. It seems as though it would 
taste like golden wine!” 

Wentie contemplated her fixedly. The 
sunlight splashed in a pale gold flame off 
her wheat-colored hair; burned in a deep 
blue one in her corn-flower eyes; in a deep 
red one in her poppy-crimson lips. 
Something had come in a few weeks into 
that face; its innocence had been deepened 
by wistfulness; its gaiety by question. 


Her little white soul—half-fearful, half- 
fascinated—seemed to be peering out at 
the world. Long after Wentie dropped 
his paddle into the water she continued 
to gaze at something magical in space. 

“And our friendship has made it all so 
beautiful!” She roused herself with a 
sigh. “I shall always connect it with the 
spring—this spring, when I really got to 
know you. ‘The other day when I was 
telling you what I remembered about 
you, I didn’t tell you the whole truth. I 
used to be wildly jealous of you because 
you had curly hair and mine was straight. 
And because you had such a beautiful 
straight nose and mine turned up. I 
wanted to steal your hair. I wanted to 
change noses with you. Wasn’tit funny?” 
She laughed her tinkling young girl’s 
laugh. ‘Did you know that your nose 
was perfectly swell?” 

“T don’t think that I ever realized that 
I had a nose until this moment. To 
think that you wanted to exchange your 
nose for mine! Why, Roxy, you have the 
most beautiful nose—and such a wonder- 
ful mouth—so red! And such a skin—so 
white! And such eyes—so blue! Why, 
you're like the flag—red, white and blue. 
- think you’re a perfect pippin—honestly 

do.” 

“Do you?” Roxy asked softly. She 
whispered again, “I’m glad.” 

And now she gazed straight into Wen- 
tie’s eyes and he gazed straight into hers. 


HE canoe, through no conscious voli- 

tion of its guide, came to leafy rest 
under the overspreading boughs of a wil- 
low. A pair of lovering butterflies emerged 
from its shadow; floated above them, one 
four-winged flutter; merged with the sun- 
light. Somewhere, caught in the branches, 
a robin poured on them, through the 
tangle of leaves, a shower of soft, warm 
notes. 

On his knees, Wentie moved slowly 
toward the center of the canoe. On her 
knees, Roxy moved towards the center 
too. And there their lips met. Their 
knees crushed the violets; the air filled 
with their odor. Above them, the willow 
spread a faint-green rustling ceiling. 
And above the willow, the clouds turned 
a rose deeper and deeper. And above the 
clouds, the sky foamed an azure bluer and 
bluer. Below them, the surface of the 
water broke into a little tender murmur. 
And below the surface, the reflected 
clouds turned a rose, deeper and deeper. 
And below the clouds, the reflected sky 
foamed an azure bluer and bluer. Every- 
where butterflies flittered and fluttered 
and floated. Everywhere birds called 
and carolled and chorused. But the faint 
white-and-rose gauzes of the bushes, 
crowding close to the canoe, kept a per- 
fect immobility, as though afraid to break 
the first magic of love’s spell. 

“How did you know,” Wentie asked 
“that you loved me, Roxy? How is this 
different from all those others?” 

Roxy smiled tenderly. In her face ap- 
peared the first faint glimmer of her re- 
leased womanhood. air tell you how I 
know. When anybody plagued me about 
the others, I was ashamed. always 
wanted to run away and hide. But when 
Ted and Don started to josh me about 
you at the table the other night I was 

roud. I wanted them never to stop. 

wanted to stand right up and say it was 
true. I wanted to go up on the roof and 
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3,000,000 
Inlands are 
now in use. 


Motor Mechanics 
the world over now 
recognize that the 
Inland is the most 
efficient piston ring 
in its principle of 
construction and the 
highest quality ring 
in material and work- 
manship. It is made 
with the care and pre- 
cision of the finest 
tool product. 
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“Your car needs new 
piston rings.” 


Motor mechanics know that the most essential need 
of a car that has been run much is mew piston rings. 
They know that all piston rings must be renewed after a 
time—that as high as 25% of power, fuel and oil can be lost 
through leaky piston rings. 


Inlands in your motor will mean much more 
power and mileage on less fuel and oil 





and improved operation every way—less noise, less carbon. 
See your garage man about installing Inlands. Have him 
show you an Inland—its advantages and superiority over 
other piston rings can be seen. You can see that the Inland 
Spiral Cut principle makes an absolutely gas-tight ring in 
one-piece—it eliminates the gap and also causes the ring to 
uncoil against the cylinder wall with perfectly even circular 
pressure all around, making complete gas-tight contact. You 
can see that the Inland has no weak or thin places—equal 
width and thickness all around—strongest and most durable. 


Have your car overhauled now—ask your garage man about Inlands today. 
Manufactured by Inland Machine Works, 1637 Locust St.,St. Louis, U.S.A. 


DEALERS: Jobbers everywhere now stock Inlands in all standard and 
over sizes. Ask your jobber now. 


PISTON RING 
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shout through a megaphone, “I love 
Wentie! I love Wentie! I love Wentie!” 
I wanted everybody to know it. But how 
do you know that you really love me? 
How do you know that this is any differ- 
ent from those other—girls?” 

Wentie smiled—smiled a strange, mys- 
tical, inscrutable smile—smiled as one 
who trafics in mysteries with his own 
soul. “Oh, it’s—it’s—different with me. 
I guess everything’s different with a man. 
When the fellers used to josh me about 
those other girls, I always acted mad as— 


I wasn’t mad though, I was tickled. But 
day before yesterday somebody said 


something about—that I seemed to be 
sort of specializing on you—and—I wanted 
to kill him. I want to kill anybody who 


presumes to mention your name. I 


can’t speak your name when people are 
round. This is something I could never 
talk about. I don’t want to talk about 
it—scarcely to you even—I’m so afraid 
even you won’t understand—But when 
I’m alone, I whisper ‘Roxy, I love you! 
Roxy, I love you! Roxy, I love you?” 

Suddenly Roxy stretched out her long, 
slim arms. “Oh!” her voice thrilled with 
a something deeper than it had ever be- 
fore sounded, gee the whole world 
were a little baby and I could take care 
of it.” 

“TI wish—,” Wentie’s brows knitted 
thickly in the effort to find his thought. 
“YT wish—I wish I could carry all the 
burdens of the world as—as—just_ the 
way, in Latin, Aeneas carried Anchises 
out of burning Troy on his back.” 


’ 





Back to the Sea 


(Continued from page 35) 


had everything from a calm to atyphoon. 
This experience proved invaluable to their 
future career. 


On July 22nd, at 11 P. M. a light was 
sighted on the starboard quarter. We 
sent a man aloft with signals, and it 


proved to be the Ethel Zane in distress. 
We hove to until 7 A. M. next morning, 
when we launched one of our boats 
manned by the Bos’n, together with some 
of our apprentices. Every boy volun- 
teered, although a heavy sea was running 
at the time, and the rescue work was dan- 
gerous. However, the entire crew of nine 
men were taken off the derelict and 
brought aboard our ship; we then pro- 
ceeded on our voyage. The Ethel Zane 
went down before we got well under way. 

Two days before arriving at Manila we 
ran into a squall, and our main top-gallant 
mast was carried away. It took thirty-six 
hours to clear up the wreckage, and this 
gave the apprentices another experience 
which will prove beneficial in the future. 
We arrived at Manila on September 2, 
1918. 

While in Manila the apprentices proved 
as sober and industrious as they had been 
at sea; not one of them overstayed his 
liberty, and not one had a sign of liquor 
on him during the entire stay there, and 
much good comment was made as to their 
behavior by the people in Manila. 

By the time we reached Manila each 
and every apprentice could take care of 
himself as a member of the crew of any 
sailing ship sailing the seas under any 
weather conditions, and were capable of 
steering the vessel also. 

Leaving Manila October 15th, on the 
return voyage I made the remark that I 
had the finest crew that ever crossed the 
Pacific in a sailing ship, which was proved 
to my satisfaction later on the return trip 
when we ran into three typhoons and the 
apprentices steered that ship and_per- 
formed all the other arduous duties of sea- 
men in rough weather, like veterans. 
When they are given their discharges by 
the Shipping Commissioner in San Fran- 
cisco, I am going to recommend them tg 


No longer does a boy need to run away to sea; today he is urged to go. 


any ship desiring the services of sober, 
reliable, intelligent seamen, and am thank- 
ful for having had the opportunity of 
starting such a fine lot of American boys 
on a seafaring life, as | am certain they are 
destined to officer the new U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine, which will be the best and 
biggest in the world in the near future. 

H. A. WILHELMSEN, Master.” 


This instance, together with many 
others that Tom Davis, my _ hillbilly 
friend, and I heard from ship owners, 
Government shipping board men, officers, 
alike of steamships and sailing vessels, 
proved to me that the average American 
boy can make a sailor—and a good one— 
and it doesn’t take him three years to do 
it either. Moreover I was convinced that 
the romance of the sea has not gone, and 
that the love for the sea is not dead within 
us. There are a hundred:thousand Ameri- 
can boys who, once convinced the con- 
ditions would be right and the future 
promising, would volunteer within ten 
days to answer the call to go down to the 
sea in our ships. 

“But, Tom,” said I, when we had been 
convinced of these things, “that does not 
settle it. It looks simple. We have the 
ships that need the men, and the men 
that want the job. But things are seldom 
as simple as they look. There is many a 
hitch between the slip: and the ship. 

“The problem with you is not the Mer- 
chant Marine, but Tom Davis. You 
don’t want to wake up to find that your 
call of the sea was a siren call which will 
leave you a wreck on the rocks some- 
where. 

“T think this is a good job, a rough, 

man-sized job that will call out the pluck 
and the romance of good honest American 
boys and will reward them for it. But let 
us be sure. Wait a bit and we will look 
into what you have to face and what you 
may expect.” 


And as induce- 


ments for him to make seafaring a career the Merchant Marine offers the three things 
to the American youth which are the fundamentals of a good job: a fair living, intellectual 


interest and a chance for advancement. 


Davis, his hillbilly friend, learned about the sailor’s life under the new conditions. 


Next month Mr. Hamby tells what he and Tom 


With 


all its romance, it is a real job, and the details are as interesting as they are instructive. 
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“Your Nose Know 


All smoking tobaccos use some 
flavoring. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says about the manu- 
facture of smoking tobacco, “‘;..on 
the Continent and in America cer- 
tain ‘sauces’ are employed... the 
use of the ‘sauces’ is to improve 
the flavor and burning qualities 
of the leaves.’’ Tuxedo uses choc- 
olate — the purest, most whole- 
some and delicious of all flavor- 
ings! Everybody likes chocolate— 
we all know that chocolate added 
to anything as a flavoring always 
makes that thing still more enjoy- 


Ofixedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


ee eee 





99 


able. That is why a dash of choc- 
olate, added to the most carefully 
selected and properly aged burley 
tobacco, makes Tuxedo more en- 
joyable—‘‘ Your Nose Knows. ’’ 


Try This Test: Rub a little Tux- 
edo briskly in the palm of your hand 
to bring out its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep—its delicious, pure fra- 
grance will convince you. Try this test 
with any other tobacco and we will 
let Tuxedo stand or fall on your judg- 
ment— 


‘“Your Nose Knows.’’ 


Guaranteed by 


Neucricen (les aa 


INCORPORATED 
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The Man Who 


Banished Corns 


Blue-jay was invented by a scientist of distinction, 
by a man whose lifetime has been spent in the 


study of surgical dressings. 


This is a master’s method—correct, complete 
and efhcient. And the millions of people who know 
it, never think of enduring a corn. 





The first step is to stop 
the pain. This is done by 
removing all ‘pressure—by 
the felt pad marked A. 

The next step is to gently 
cause the corn to disappear. 

This is done by the re- 

markable B&B Wax, which 
no corn can resist. 
This bit of wax—marked B 
—is centered on the corn. 
It cannot spread. So, unlike 
old-time methods, it acts on 
the corn alone. 

C is rubber coated ad- 
hesive. This snugly wraps 
the application, protecting 
everything. 


Bb 


Stops Pain Instantly 


All in One 


in a jiffy. 


stops at once. 


out. 





You apply this Blue-jay 
The corn pain 
The wrap- 


ping is comfortable and you 
forget it. 


In two days you remove 


it and the corncan be lifted 


Only rare corns need a 


second application. 


This is the scientific way, 


the easy, sure and right way 
toendcorns. You will never 
return to any wrong method 
when you try a Blue-jay 


once. 


Try it to-night. 


a 
Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


Ends Corns Completely 


25 Cents—At Druggists 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings, etc. 


| 
| 


| 
| 























Revolution in 
America 


(Continued from page 16) 


Despite his name, Ole Hanson is thor- 
oughly American. He was born in Wis- 
consin of Norwegian parents. Sixteen 
years ago, having been partially paralyzed 
in a train wreck, he sought and found 
health by packing his wife and two chil- 
dren into a wagon and driving from Wis- 
consin to the Pacific Coast. On a Decem- 
ber morning the caravan arrived on Bea- 
con Hill, in the outskirts of Seattle. The 
father, now fully recovered, pitched the 
tent, installed the family and hunted up 
a nearby grocery store. 

“Say, there must be big money in the 
grocery business,” said Hanson when he 
saw that eggs were fifty cents a dozen and 
butter brought fifty cents a pound. 

“T’ll sell you the store so that you can 
find out for yourself,” answered the pro- 
prietor curtly. 

“How much do you want?” 

“Cost plus a hundred bucks.” 

“Done. Let’s take an inventory right 
now,” agreed Hanson, and the next morn- 
ing he took possession. 

He knew nothing of groceries, but he 
had business experience, a pleasant per- 
sonality, ideas and exhaustless energies. 
Within a short time he had run the 
monthly receipts from $700 to $3500. 
After a year he sold out, sold life insurance 
for a while and, seeing the rapid expan- 
sion of Seattle, went into the real estate 
business, in which he accumulated a com- 
petence. He needed it, for in the mean- 
time he had been blessed with six addi- 
tional children. 

Even before the strike he had made 
good in his new job as mayor of Seattle. 
When the city desired to issue five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of bonds to build an- 
other municipal electric power plant, the 
Capital Issues Committee denied the 
necessary permit three times, but Ole 
would not quit. He carried the fight to 
headquarters in Washington, came home 
with the bacon and is now preparing the 
ground for the new plant. He also ar- 
ranged for the purchase of the street-car 
system by the city. 

This son of poor Norwegian immi- 
grants has gone far and risen high solely 
through his own efforts. That’s why he 
has so little patience with the preachings 
of those equally sincere men and women 
who believe that under the present system 
the mass of the workers is condemned to 
life-long servitude and poverty. 

Will the Seattle outbreak be the first 
and the last attempt of the Bolsheviks to 
obtain the upper hand? No one knows, 
but it is certain that the universal unrest 
on the Pacific Coast has not been 
quenched. Already conservative workers 
are leaving the coast shipyards because 
they are afraid of the disturbances that 
may develop after April 1, when the pres- 
ent wage agreement expires. But if the 
history of the Seattle strike is a criterion, 
their fears of general social revolution are 
not well founded. 

The United States, after all is said and 
done, is not Russia. As yet nobody has 
lost who placed his coin on America to 
win. 
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ON THE FIRST WARM 


DAY IN SPRING. | 


’. When you think of your boyhood days 


—and how Spring meant good things. 
to. eat—brook trout—and mother’s 
rhubarb pie—then a cigarette’s aroma 
tastes the sweetest—and 


You naturally smoke — 


OMAR 


¥or Omar is the aromatic blend of thirteen 
kinds of rich Turkish and six of ripe do- 
mestic leaves, mixed according to our formula 
for the perfect Turkish blend. - 
OMAROMAR spells aroma—the 
very name is redolent with aroma. 


‘Aroma Makes a Cigarette ’’ 
' They’ve told you that for years. 


KM, 


Guaranteed by 


msniltan Usbate, 
INCORPORATED | 
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cA FAR SEARCH for FLAVOR 


Fine flavor in fruits and vegetables is what “good breeding” is in 
people. One is just as much a matter of careful cultivation as the other. 
Both are developed only under the most favorable environment. 


That explains why the 89 model establishments where DEL MONTE 
Canned Foods are packed—each one shown by a little red dot on this 
map—are situated in the most favored spots of Nature, every location 
having been selected for its special fitness to produce certain products 
of finer flavor and finer quality than can be obtained elsewhere. 


It further explains why we own and operate thousands of acres of the 
most highly developed orchards and gardens in many of these favored 
sections —why our specialists have spent their lives in improving old 
varieties and propagating new ones to perfect DEL MONTE Quality— 
why, in short, they devote their most vigilant attention to every stage 
in the growth, harvest and preparation of Det Monte Products, 
from the planting of the seed until the perfectly flavored fruit or vege- 
table is ready to be served on your table. 

Please do not confuse the delicious flavor of Det Monte Canned 
Fruits with some varieties of fresh California fruit, which are necessar- 
ily picked green and allowed to ripen on their long journey to market. 
For Det MonTE Fruits are always matured and sun-ripened on the 
tree—they retain all the fine flavor and delicate bouquet that kindest 
Nature can impart, because they are “packed where they ripen the 
day they are pick 

That is why you will find Det Monts kitchens in the richest pine- 
apple-growing sections of far-off Hawaii—in the fertile California delta 
lands of the Sacramento River where grows the world’s finest aspara- 
gus—in Alaska, from whose cold, northern waters the choicest salmon 
are caught—in the famous peach orchards of the San Joaquin Valley. 
In fact, it is the same with pears, apricots, plums, prunes, beans, peas, 
tomatoes and all the other delicious varieties included in the DEL 
Monte line. All are grown where they attain their finest flavors. In 


each is that delicious flavor preserved intact. 

In these days when the menu is restricted by conservation 
needs and every woman is looking for foods that are appetizing 
as well as economical, the wide DEL MONTE line offers her 
unlimited variety in the service of more healthful—more 
delicious —yet truly patriotic foods. Ask your dealer for 
DEL MONTE—the Conservation Foods of Flavor. They will 
help you to serve appetizing foods that everyone enjoys. 


CALIFORNIA enanasty CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 








SEND FOR 
OUR NEW BOOK: 


“DEL MONTE Conserva- 
tion Recipes of Flavor.’ It | 
is brimful of simple and | 
economical yet delicious | 
suggestions for improving | 


your every-day menu. It 
is free. Address Dept. F. 


The Red Det Monts 


your guarantee of supreme | 
quality, purity and flavor 
covering the following 
wide line: 

Peaches, sliced peaches, 
grapes, plums, loganberries, 
cherries, apricots, pears, 
blackberries, Hawaiian 
pineapple. 

Catsup, tomatoes, tomato 
sauce, asparagus, spinach, 
sauerkraut, beans, pumpkin, 
peas, beets, pimientos, 
chile peppers. 

Olives, olive relish, jellies, 
jams, preserves, Maraschino 
cherries, honey, prunes, 
raisins, salmon, tuna, 

and many other varieties. _ 
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Shield on Canned Foods is || 
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Clothes that reflect person- 
ality and character must be 
made for you alone. 


ED. V. PRICE & CO. 
are the personal tailors for 
vastly more men in America 
than any other tailoring 
establishment—Why? 

It can’t possibly mean 
less than superior tailoring 
ability— more satisfactory 
service—better values. 





Get in touch with our representative in your town. If you 
don’t know who he is, drop us a line and we will gladly tell you. 


We make only clothes tailored to individual measurements—no ready-made clothing 


Price Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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TART the spring season with a cheery determination 


How you will be repaid! 


for every purpose! 
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O HAVE AN G 
ACMIE QUALITY SHEL 


For the many “touching-up”’ jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least a 
can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a 
varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and 
similar surfaces, and a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 


PAINTS AND FINISHES 


into every shady corner in your house, on every wear-weary spot! 
Every brush stroke will prove a delight! 
With the friendly aid of Acme Quality Paints and Finishes pleasing 
results are assured. Your decorator knows and approves them. 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes are what you need—an Acme kind 
They vive to floors, furniture, walls—to every 
surface that can be painted—a finish that is as lasting as it is beautiful. 





























your home 
Beautiful 





aml 


Acme Quality Paints and Finishes are 
particularly for home service. And, to 
aid home beautifiers we have published 
two booklets—‘‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and “‘Home Decorating.” Ifyou 
would get every joy out of your home, 
by all means get these books. They’re 
free for the asking. If your dealer’s 
supply is out, write us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 





AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G, DETROIT, MICH. 
Boston Spokane St. Louis Dallas 
Toledo Minneapolis Fort Worth Los Angeles 
Lincoln Birmingham Salt Lake City Cincinnati 
Chicago Portland Pittsburgh Topeka 
Nashville 
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Partnership 


(Continued from page 22) 


and the children to think of—” she pursed 
her mouth and tried to bring the sound of 
a lofty morality into the scheme. 

“No, mother, there is no new life for 
me. There is no one who cares.” 

“That nice Mr. Brisbane—” 

“Mine was a comfortable house to 
visit. I was—was—rather an amusing 
woman to know. And safe. Married. 
Now that’s gone.” 

She clasped her hands tight and despair 
drove two lines into her face from her 
nostrils to the corners of her down-drawn 
mouth. 

Her mother saw. “Don’t let the 
corners of your mouth down; that’s where 
a woman shows age first.” 

“Mother, I thought—l wondered— 
you’ve plenty of room here—I dare say | 
shall have a very little money. Couldn’t 


“With the children!” 

‘With the children, of course.” 

“To come back on our hands, my dear, 
after all these years! Really you must 
manage your business better than that.” 
She murmured about, “Not fair to your 
father,” but the daughter knew what she 
meant. She, too, would hate her selfish 
ease, her chosen habits, disturbed. 

She began to talk rather whiningly and 
scoldingly; falsely. The daughter sud- 
denly rose, huddled her furs up over her 
shoulders, and went out. She saw that, 
while people may choose the way to make 
their beds, after they are made they must 
lie on them. 

“Home,” she said. 

Her mother’s parlor-maid shut her into 
her car. 

Heavens! how alone.she was! 

Where was refuge? Where were ease, 
comfort? And the savour of life? 

The Hampstead house could not answer 
her when she reached it. Already the 
Persian rugs, the lamps, the lacquer 
bowls, in the hall, seemed to wear a de- 
tached expectant air, like people who have 
never been more than one’s mere ac- 
quaintances and who are shortly depart- 
ing on so long a journey that one will 
never meet them again. Everything 
would, of course, shortly be sold. She 
looked round, tall and big and tragic; and 
she began mechanically appraising. This 
had cost so much and that so much. The 
question crept into her mind: “I wonder 
if anything can be saved—for me?” 


| ee passed upstairs and rang for tea. 


Once more she moved by the ebony- 
framed mirror and sent it a fleet furtive 
look. It conspired to terrorize her. What 
was left? What was left? Nothing. 

The portraits of her children were on 
the mantlepiece, a maniature of the girl, 
very perfect and delicate and _porcelain- 
looking; a splendid, rougher likeness of 
the boy. They looked arrogantly happy, 
free from every care. She gazed at them 
questioningly. But they would, of course, 
understand the step she thought of taking; 
understand the three of them would be 
better without Edgar than with him; for 
it was almost impossible that a man verg- 
ing on fifty should pick up the scattered 
pieces of his life and fit them together 
into a solid success again. 
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The employment of modern machinery to / wih 
the utmost, means more than increased out- : ee 
put and lower prices. 4 


It means a degree of accuracy in the details 
of manufacture which shows unmistakably 
in the quality of the product. 


To grind and mix Certain-teed paint by hand, or with 
out-of-date machinery, would be a backward step 
which would disregard years of progress in paint 
making. Certain-teed looks forward—not backward. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices in the Principal Cities of America 


Certain-teed products 
are sold by dealers 
everywhere. 





PAINT VARNISH ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
































Our service men 
will co-operate 


There is a Giant Service Man near you who will gladly help 
you solve your individual blasting problems. 

If need be he will go right to your field of operation without 
charge or obligation. 


Your explosives will do more and better work for less money 
when you take advantage of Giant Service facilities. 


Write us in detail regarding the conditions of your blasting. 
Our response will be prompt, helpful and efficient. 


When you have land to clear, trees to plant or other agricultural 
work to do with explosives, tell your dealer you want the genuine 
Giant Farm Powders—Giant Stumping or Eureka Stumping. 
The Giant trade mark on every box is your sure protection 
against imitations. 


‘From the beginning of the time I have been 
using Powder for stump blasting and other 
agricultural work, I have found the powder 
made by The Giant Powder Co. to be the most 
satisfactory,’’ writes John Zurr, Santa Rosa, 
Cal. Giant Powder is made with the utmost 
care. Each certain percentage of Giant Powder 
is exactly what it is represented to be. 


It will pay you to write today for our book, “Better Farming 
with Giant Farm Powders.’’ It tells scores of money-saving 
ways of doing farm jobs—land clearing, ditching, tree planting, 
etc. Get the book at once. It is free. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., San Francisco 
**Everything for Blasting’’ 
Branch Offices: Denver, Portland, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 


























THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con., 232 First National Bank Bldg.,San Francisco 


Send me 52-page illustrated book ‘Better Farming.’ 
interested in (please check) 


0 Stump Blasting 
0 Boulder Blasting 


Name-— 


Address ——— 





? 


I am especially Jae 


ODitch Blasting 0 Subsoil Blasting 
OTree Bed Blasting [| Road Making 















Perhaps her father could be persuaded, 
if only out of mere pride, to see that the 
children continued getting their fitting 
equipment for the kind of life she had 
always contemplated for them. 

Tea steadied her nerves. It braced her 
to go up to her room and begin to make a 
sort of inventory of what she owned. It 
came to some twenty frocks and suits, a 
great deal of jewelry, and things she 
had actually bought herself, like pieces 
of bric-a-brac of absurd price—surely 
those could be counted as personal pos- 
sessions? They wouldn’t be lumped in 
with Edgar’s things? 

And the thought of him brought: “I 
wonder if he won’t be able to save any- 
thing for me—and Doris and Michael!” 

Twenty frocks, and the jewelry and 
that collection of distorted little china 
dogs, though exotically it was considered 
a very fine collection, didn’t seem much 
to cling to, to own. They didn’t seem to 
cover, to warm, to comfort one. Things 
anybody could buy, so impersonal, so 
cool, they didn’t love one; they hardly 
had the humanity of hired servants. 

“T’ll see Edgar,” she thought, “before I 


| begin the proceedings and can’t see him. 


a to know how much he’ll be able to 
Oo. 

She rang the bell imperatively. Who 
knew how much longer she would be able 
to ring bells imperatively? ‘The car 
again at once; ’phone the garage. And 
*phone and see if Mr. Martin 1s at his 
office.” 

He was. The car came and she was off. 

The streets were lighted. It was nearly 
six. Tides of people were flowing steadily 
homeward. ‘Tides of men who had 
journeyed forth trafficking were homing 
to their shores where women waited. 
Thousands and thousands of people must 
love each other. 

The woman who at forty odd had col- 
lected from life the booty of twenty 
frocks, some jewelry, fifteen rare little 
china dogs, not so rare but that they had 
their price, drove on, and terror of the 
void took and shook her. 

She arrived, thinking: ‘A bargain. 
I must get what I can.” The clerks 
seemed to have gone; the office was quiet; 
nothing was doing. She walked through 
to Edgar’s inner room, and opened the 
door. 


——— he was upon the hearth, 
standing. 

He was idle. Hands in pockets, head 
a little forward, he stood. Nothing called 
him. He was not less florid than usual, 
but his face was empty. Habit had stuck 
a cream rosebud in his buttonhole, and 
chosen him a silk handkerchief to match 
his clothes. His late prosperity was still 
an odor; it had not yet been swept 
windily away. 

He glanced up with a dull look and saw 
his wife framed in the doorway. 

“Ah!” he said, “They ’phoned me you 
were coming.” 

“T really felt I must—” 

“Ah, yes. I’m sorry about all this.” 

“T came—” 

“To see how you stood—” 

“Oh—don’t put it quite like that—” 

“But it’s quite natural you should 
wonder. Well—” 

“Well? Well?” 

“There is nothing left.” 

She sat down and looked vaguely 
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HAVING lettuce salad when you want it may 


depend on the road. ‘That may not interest you. 
But the a that makes certain you can have lettuce salad every day in 
the year also makes certain that you can get fresh eggs, milk, poultry, 
butter, potatoes and other things when you want them—and that should 
interest you. Think of the farm produce you would buy or sell if you could, but that now 
goes to waste because the roads prevent marketing. 


The U.S. Food Administration estimates that bad roads in Erie Co., Pa., 
added at least $2,000,000 to the food bill of Erie and other cities in the county last winter. 


In 1905 the Zuck Greenhouse Co. built a small greenhouse several 
miles out of Erie. The problem then of transporting produce to Erie and to the express companies 
operating out of Erie was a serious one. In 1910 the Zuck Company bought a motor truck, but 
the earth roads were so bad in wet weather that a team of horses always accompanied the truck 


to pull it out of mudholes, 

Now the road has been paved with concrete. The Zuck plant con- 
sists of 13 modern greenhouses and produces large quantities of vegetables yearly. 

Read what F. J. Zuck says about this concrete road: 


is the availability of the concrete road during the 
winter and spring, when greenhouse food is in 
greatest demand. 


a “Upon receiving assurances that the road 
The cost of hauling over the concrete upon which our greenhouses are located would be 
road, when compared with the original earth road, permanently improved with reinforced concrete, we 
has been reduced 50 per cent. This is due to the immediately awarded contracts for additions to our 
greater speed and larger loads possible over the con- plant. These, together with plans for further improve- 
crete road, together with the reduction in cost of op- ments, have been made possible by the economy of 
erating and maintaining our trucks. Added to this transportation over the concrete road to Erie.”’ 


“ . 
Now we can deliver our produce free from 
bruises, blemishes and disarrangements caused by 
jolting over rough roads through mud. 


Erie can have lettuce salad any day—and the road that will 
bring you lettuce salad when you want it will bring you other 
things you want when you want them. 


Is it necessary to ask whether concrete roads pay? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA DETROIT MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO HELENA MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY 
DENVER INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SEATTLE 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY PARKERSBURG WASHINGTON 


Concrete for Permanence 
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1 Cico Paste 
Ink Eraser 
Realblack Ink 
Stamping Inks 
Drawing Inks 
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ts of the West Indies. 
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= sail the seven seas bring- 
ing to the Carter Laboratories ma- 
terials from all quarters of the Globe — that 
you may have a perfect ink. Gall nuts from 
Arabia, and some from provinces in China— 
each with their distinctive qualities. 
chemicals and colors are secured in this 
country, other material from South America. 
Logwood Chips reach us from the dense 
Wherever there 
is a material that will make Carter’s a better 
ink, it is found and brought to America. 


Many 


Other materials, other methods might be made 
to answer, but they would mean a lowering of the 
Carter Standard — which has been rigidly maintained 
over a period of sixty-three years. 


Ask your Stationer, please, for Carter’s Writing Fluid. 


There are also small bottles for the 


home 


where Carter’s will be equally well appreciated. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York Chicago 


Montreal 





CARTER INX PRODUCTS 


2 Writing Fluid 


3 Carbon Papers 


Gold Ink Fountain Pen Ink 
Cement Red Ink (Carmine) 
White Ink Indelible Ink 


Combined Writing and Copying Ink 


Typewriter Ribbons 

Liquid Glue 

VelVet Showcard Colors 
Great Stickist Mucilage 
Violet, Green and Blue Inks 
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around. Her face was very pale and 
flaccid. It was long since she had been 
there. It recalled how in the very early 


days of their partnership, they had 
worked together, thrown everything into 
their adventure, and succeeded. 

“Recalls old days?” said Edgar. “Ah! 
well. Life was fine. We were young. 
We'd got it all to look forward to.” 

She murmured. 

“We hadn’t tuppence,” he said, “but 
we were young. Youth’s worth many 
tuppences. Youth’s the time when you 
plant. Ah! well. I suppose the seeds 
haven’t come up. For here we are after 
a long while, and again we haven’t tup- 
pence; and God knows we haven’t any- 
thing else.” 

He corrected himself. 

“At least, I haven’t. You—” 

He looked at her. He knew all about 
Brisbane; thought— 

“No,” she said, “no.” 

She rose, trembling. “You have surely 
as much as I?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You have—consolations—” 

He gave a little laugh. “Not without 
money, my dear. When you’re young 
you have all consolations without price. 
Youth has love. Poor young men are 
figures of romance. But who wants poor 
old ones? When you’re old you must 
have money.” 

She did not reply. It was true! 

“However, I’m glad to think,” he went 
on, “that you—” 

Again she exclaimed. “No!” 

He surveyed her. “Rid of me, you'll 
marry again?” 

“ce T > 

3 

Then all at once she saw doom like a 
thundercloud hanging. 

“Edgar,” she said in a little voice, “I 
am old, too.” 


Hé became thoughtful, but he was 
thinking for her. 

“l’m glad to know, anywa ou’ve 

gia » anyway, y 
got a good deal in the way of personal 
possessions.” 

“Yes,” she said aridly. 

“You must have at least eight thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewelry.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Tt’ll mean living in the country.” 

She nodded. ‘Poor girl!’ said Edgar. 
His florid face was very weary; his brow 
lined; she had never seen anything tireder 
than his eyes. 

“You see,” he repeated positively, 
“T’ve nothing left.” 

“And I,” she said, “have nothing! 
nothing!” 

And she saw the ultimate loneliness 
painted like a picture before her on the 
air. 

But the bargain? She thought to her- 
self: “Let me see. I came to—” 

“I'd better put the whole position 
lucidly before you,” said Edgar. “I don’t 
say I mightn’t be able to save you a 
trifle—a hundred a year, perhaps—” , 

“And you?” she exclaimed suddenly. 

“’m a man. I—TI’ll light out some- 
where.” 

“You’re a man. Yes. But I’m a wo- 
man. And we’re partners.” 

“We were once. But—” 


“Our partnership is all we’ve got left!” 

“I know that,” said Edgar. 
, : eg HA 
isn’t much of a thing now, is it?” 


“But it 
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When It Rains 
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The cube-crystals of uniform 
size and strength not only 
run freely but mean accurate 

seasoning. 





oa oe ” oom 
No irregular flaked particles; 


no dust or powder to lump, 
harden and clog the shaker. 


Spout 
Closed 


FREE RUNNING 


SALT 


TpgURS 





Chicago 


Morton Salt Co. 
80 E, Jackson Blvd, 


> bd ° e 
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ANY thousands of housewives insist on 
Morton’s Salt for all household uses. 

One reason is the handy aluminum spout. 
Adjustable, convenient and absolutely sani- 
tary: an exclusive feature of Morton’s Salt. 
One of the “big little things” Every Woman can afford. 


Ask Your Grocer 
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_There’s.a Davol Product— 
to keep you well from 


Infancy to Old Age 


ACH has its definite specific function for the better 
health of the whole family. And so the careful mother 
sees that her medicine cabinet has Davol equipment. 


She asks for ‘‘Davol Superservice’’ when buying a water 
bottle, an atomizer, a syringe or nasal douche, and insists 
on the Baby’s Delight Nurser and Anti-Colic Nipple, because they have 
the Davol guarantee of quality. 

An extra thickness of para rubber; a more scientific construction due to 
a half century’s search for the utmost of efficiency, hence longer wear 
is what Superservice means. 


You can instantly distinguish Davol Superservice goods by 
the touch—the red rubber with black trimmings. It has 
a velvety texture not found in inferior grades. They are 
always sold in orange-colored cartons with blue ribbon and 
gold impressions—distinguishing features of de Luxe quality. 


UJrite for booklet, ‘‘Heat and Cold’’—written by a physician. Tells how to relieve many 
ail ts and di ifort by the use of hot and cold water. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York Chicago Established 1874 Boston San Francisco 








“N—wno”” 

“My fault, I dare say.” 

“And mine! Edgar, are you lonely? 
Have you felt it coming—the time when 
you'll be old, and wonder who cares? 
And when you looked round—supposing 
—nobody cared! You belonged nowhere! 
Supposing—Ah! have you ever seen it 
coming? 

“Damnably near, since the bust-up. 
You’re at home in hiding. I’m out facing 
it, and I tell you I feel the change in the 
weather. It’s blowing very chill. An 
oldish man on the rocks—it’s ever such 
a ticklish job for anyone who might try 
to pick him off. No one’s likely to try!” 

“And an oldish woman on_ the 
rocks—” 

“U nless they save each other,” said 
Edgar, “it’s a poor chance for them.” 

Their eyes met, startled in wonder. 

She whispered, as if in spite of herself: 

“Can’t they save each other!” 

Edgar stepped close and lcoked at her. 

“Can they swim, old girl?” 

“Once they swam together.” 

“When they were young. 

“They can do it again. 

“Can they, old girl? Can they? How?” 

“Just as they did it before.” 

“But I say they were young.” 

She uttered in a little whisper the 
golden truth that had broken upon her. 
“TIt’ll make them young again. It’s the 
only thing to do it. The only way. 
Partners fighting, back to the wall, just 
as in the old days! Don’t you remember 
when every pound was like a stone in the 
pavement of heaven? And when every 
theatre ticket was a passport to Eden? 
And our little dinners to celebrate a little 
win? We were never lonely then. I'd 
got a man who didn’t care if I was poor; 
and you'd got a woman Ww ho didn’t care 
if you were poor—” 

“And my God!” he cried, “‘weren’t we 
happy?” 

“‘We are! we are!’ 


HEN she saw like a light that there was 

left to her the whole field of her youth; 
the battle had swung back again and they 
were in the thick, side by side, fighting, 
the good allies. She put her arms about 
Edgar’s neck, and he closed his about her, 
and there they stood face to face, laugh- 
ing. 

Mutual recognition was amazingly 
complete. 

“But realize what it means, old girl. 
Every penny we can scrape must go to 
try to save the business—”’ 

“All my personal possessions! If I 
could raise eight thousand—" 

“Tt seems too bad 

“Does it, partner? We did it before. 
Can we save it?” 

“If we took cheaper premises—” 

“No! no! we must keep a good ad- 
dress.” 

“That’s what you used to say. That’s 
You come back again— punching, fight- 
ing, game little You.” 

“You come back too, then.” 

“I’m here. Don’t you feel me? But 
listen: we'll have to save—” 

“On staff like we did before. Haven’t 
we said I’m back again?” 

“You couldn’t!”’ 

“T could. And Michael must come in— 
and Doris. We were going to let them 
miss the whole joy of life. We were going 
to carpet and curtain their whole road. 
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Thousands of men are today getting back into the union suit under- 
wear that combines comfort with durability—the garment that is 


spring-needle knit throughout and not just at cuffs 


OQOPER 
BENNINGTON. 


Spring-Needle Underwear 


has the extra elasticity which provides perfect body-fit in any 
position. And its extra mile of yarn required for the 
fine, close, spring-needle stitch gives an extra year of wear. 


and ankles. 


Houerstor bien, Womenand Chiron BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. vse ticnd Senninctone Var 
HOME OFFICE: KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


(4060) 
Western Branch Office: 


57 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Every woman wants a machine that will eliminate washday 
drudgery. And here it is—a complete steam laundry—cost- 
ing no more than an ordinary washer, yet doing work no 
ordinary washer could ever do. 


More than a Washes and Boils | 


Washing Machine Wecchoa Same Time 
steam Laundry 

















This machine boils, washes and sterilizes clothes at the same time by 
means of its new vacuum-suction-heat system. It eliminates 
washboard, boiler, separate water heater and hard work. In 
short, it does everything but hang 
out the clothes. 

The Almetal answers the wish of 
every woman for an easier, cleaner, 
quicker way to wash. It saves lifting 
and bending. It saves rubbing. It 
saves steps between boiler and tubs, 
for the Almetal heats the water right 
in its own boiler and keeps it at the 
temperature you wish. 

When the machine is opened, the 
clothes are automatically lifted out of 
the water—a patented feature found 
in no other washer. Your dealer is 

authorized to sell you an Almetal 
on the easy payment plan. If he 

doesn’t have the machine write 


Creighton-Morris Company 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


316 Twelfth St., Oakland, Cal. 


Manufacturers Distributing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


National Distributors G. as : 
Electric 
Operated 
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They’ll come in! Isn’t it glorious? Let’s 
die fighting.” 

“You look as if you could and would. 
You look as you did twenty years ago—” 

“But I’ve two lines—” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“—running down there and there.” 

Edgar kissed her there and there. 
“Now you haven’t, anyway. ButI don’t 
believe they were there before.” 

“Edgar,” she said, “is there a glass? 
I want to look at us.” 

“Ts there a glass? You’ve forgotten—” 

“Lots and lots of things. But we’re 
going to remember them all. Why! 
Why!” 

She was looking into the mirror in its 
old place over the bookcase. Her eyes 
were full of light; despair had left them. 
Her mouth smiled. And as she saw her 
husband’s awaked and adoring look she 
remembered that other look of Brisbane’s, 
only four hours ago, which had sent her 
in a vague horror to see herself as men 
saw her. Her hand sought and found 
Edgar’s. She clung. She could never 
let him go! Love must not go! The dia- 
monds, the car, the cushions, the ease and 
softness—throw them into the market. 
But not this! 

She had seen old age approaching like 
a wolf to find her alone, without the 
quenchless camp fires round her. 

“T’ve been badly frightened,” she said 
breathlessly, “but I’ve got you.” 

“Put on your hat, you love,” said he. 
“You look perfect. ee pluck’s great. 
Let’s go out to dinner.” 


T.R., 
Westerner 


(Continued from page 19) 


hard study by faithful exercise—particu- 
larly boxing. And that is one of the un- 
ending miracles of the man during the 
forty-odd years I have known him—that 
he could ‘‘get away” with glasses in fist 
fights, hunting, bronco-riding and charg- 
ing up San Juan hill. They do say he used 
to lash his spectacles upon him when he 
boxed—which is a Careless thing to do, 
but quite like him. There was no possible 
promise apparent in him, in all the Har- 
vard career, of what was to come. He 
was assistant editor of the “Crimson” for 
half a year, but left no writer’s mark on it. 
He was liked by his class-mates; but no 
one saw the Stamp of Distinction; as a 
matter of fact, Distinction had not yet 
put it there! 

I would give either ear, off close to my 
head, for an adequate photograph of this 
Dolychocephalous sophomore of 1877, 
Dundrearies and all—with the long, nar- 
row face, spindling neck and slab chest, to 
put beside any of the “modern”’ pictures 
of him. It would be a stout witness to a 
pet gospel of mine. Doubtless “a Man 
cannot, by taking thought, add a cubit to 
his stature.” But by taking enough 
thought it is also doubtless that a man 
can change the whole shape of his head, 
graduate from Dolychocephalous to 
Brachycephalous — otherwise _ from 
Hatchet-Face to Round-Head. Roose- 


velt remodeled his own head to an almost 
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Champion 7-18 
Price $1.00 
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Withstand Shocks of 300 Sledge 


Hammer Blows Per Minute 


The results of various exhaust- 
ive factory tests imposed upon 
Champion Spark Plugs complete- 
ly demonstrate their ability to 
endure every punishment your 
car’s engine can impose. 


The test illustrated here is 
known as the ‘‘shock test.’? The 
shock, whichthe Champion Spark 
Plug must survive without injury, 
is the equivalent to a weight of 
314 pounds, dropping with the 
rapidity of 300 times per minute. 


The qualities that enable 
Champion Spark Plugs to suc- 


cessfully withstand such severe 
trials are largely a result of ten 


Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


years’ study and experimenting 


that developed our patented gas- 
ket construction and our Number 
3450 insulator. 


This superior Insulator offers 
21% times the resistance to shock 
and vibration compared with the 
best previous insulator. That is 
one of the several reasons why 
Champion Spark Plugs are more 
durable and dependable than 
ordinary spark plugs. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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HE most frequent cause of trouble in“ Cold Pack” 


canning is a “blow-out.” 


Under the continued 


high temperature of long boiling, an ordinary jar ring 
seltean: spreads out and finally hangs limp and 
flabby against the side of the jar. It has lost 
its elasticity and has become worthless as a seal. 


“Blow-outs” cannot happen when you use 


GOOD ®LUCK 


The Original COLD PACK Jar Rubbers 


These rings are thick, strong and elastic, and are made 
to stand the severe test of ‘aodern canning methods. 
They are the best jar rings to use by any method 
and absolutely indispensable for “Cold Pack” work. 














FIT "ALL POPULAR JARS 
BOSTON aE SE RUBBER CD 0 
MAS 














GOOD LUCK Rings are used at canning demonstra- 
tions and in leading cooking schools, GOOD LUCK 
Rings are standard equipment on Atlas E-Z Seal and 
other fruit jars. 

A 3-cent stamp brings you our booklet, “Cold Pack 
Canning,” which is kept fully up-to-date with the best 
canning methods. Also many delicious recipes. If your 
grocer doesn’t keep GOOD LUCK Rings, send 15 cents 
in stamps for a sample dozen. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY 


26 Hampshire Street 
; Cambridge, Mass. 














incredible degree by the activities of his 
brain. Porfirio Diaz, with whom I had a 
dear friendship for thirty years, did much 
of the same cranial evolution by his Hard 
Thinking that re-made Mexico. 

Now, Just Why was Theodore Roose- 
velt the Ideal American? Was it be- 
cause he was an aristocrat of the bluest 
blood of the oldest Knickerbocker fami- 
lies, and a graduate of Harvard, and a 
New York Police Comaninsionee, and 
Governor of the Empire State, and some- 
time President of this United States? 
Other men have had some of these advan- 
tages, or others perhaps equivalent; but I 
should like to know who would nominate 
Grant or Arthur, or McKinley, or John- 
son, or even Lincoln, as “the Ideal 
American.” Each has his own niche in 
fame; but no other American has been 
manifold enough in his experiences, his 
sympathies, and his doings to be eligible 
to that place about which legends and 
demi-gods will build themselves up in the 
folk-lore of days to come. 

No! It is all and solely because—with 
or without reference to Horace Greeley— 
Roosevelt Came West! 


Out From Under 


Roosevelt—THE Roosevelt—the Top 
American—we owe absolutely to the 
West. Anyone who can question that 
should go back to school in the record be- 
fore speaking out in meeting. He would 
have been a fine American if he had never 
followed the sun past Hoboken. But he 
never would have been THE American. 
Nor could any man have been who knows 
only the most populous, and, therefore, 
the least human, part of our country. All 
Presidents of the United States have 
been born in the Far East. No other one 
of them has ever really learnt the greater 
area and the greater potency of the West 
—except Grant, much of whose greatness 
came from his training in California. 
They did not know the region that pro- 
duces all the gold and silver which has 
kept the nation on a sound-money basis; 
nor the region which has fed the country 
from its vast fields of cereals; nor the pop- 
ulation which has become differentiated 
by living in these vast distances and tam- 
ing these vast problems of nature in a 
geographical area nearly two-thirds that 
of the whole United States. As I recall, 
only two other Presidents of the United 
States have ever even seen (on a pro- 
grammed and non-instructive journey) the 
vast West—McKinley and Taft; and of 
course, they knew a little more of the 
West than when they started from Wash- 
ington. But Roosevelt was a much more 
serious student of the unknown than 
either of them—and he Went To School 
to the West for a long time. And he 
Learnt His Lesson. He was the only 
President we have ever had who knew 
equally the East and the West; the only 
President that understood the two mighty 
forces which compound this United States. 

“But where is this West you prate of?” 
they used to ask me. “Indianapolis and 
Chicago and Des Moines all think they 
are West, and you in California seem to 
think you are the Only People. Please 
Bound your geography.” 

“There is no geography about it,” I 
answered. “Anywhere 1s West if it is far 
enough from the East to be Out From Under!” 

A definition which T. R. greatly en- 
joyed. And he surely “got out from 
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GMC First To Reduce Prices 


The first truck maker to announce a reduc- 
tion of prices was the General Motors Truck 
Company. 

In returning to a pre-war basis, the only 
change made was a change in price. 


Factory equipment remains as it was when 
the war ceased, and quantity production 
continues—with the same high-grade mate- 
rial, the same careful inspection and with the 
benefit of every economizing facility acquired 
during government production. 


That the government selected GMC trucks 
as we built them, and made them a Govern- 
ment Standard, is a distinct compliment to 
GMC design and quality. 


Trucks that will stand the hard usage of war 
work and fail only when destroyed by enemy 
shells can and do render satisfactory service 
to American business men. 


Our customers include many of the largest 
and best known business concerns in the 
world. Let the GMC dealer show you why 
it is economy to use GMC trucks, or write 
direct to truck headquarters for information. 



























GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 


TRUCKS 


(448) 
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é Be not too late—SHAKSPERE 
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Too Late! 


Sad words those—‘‘Too Late’”—for they always emphasize what 
might have been and should have been but was not—especially in life- 
insurance. 

In March, 1915, a man living in Florida wrote to the Postat LIFE 
INSURANCE Company for insurance-information, which was promptly 
forwarded. 

As he did not reply, other letters with printed matter were sent 
suggesting that he protect his family by taking out a policy, even 
though a small one. He put it off. 

Finally, in October, 1918, the Company wrote him and inclosed an 
interesting booklet entitled: ““How Mucu InsurANcE Ovucut I To 
Carry?” Then, after more than three years, an answer came—not 
from him but from his wife, who wrote: 








“Your lettters and your interest in my husband’s 
insurance appreciated. He died one week ago from 
pneumonia, without insurance amd leaving two children.’ 


Like most husbands he doubtless intended to take out a policy, but like many 
careless ones, he put it off until too lale 

It was too late to protect his family after he was dead, or even after he was 
sick. There was a time when he could have done it quickly and at little cost, but 
he waited until too date. 

As the cost increases with each year’s advance in age, the time for every one 
to insure is now, and 
in a company which 
stands for safety, 








service and saving— | Strong Postal Points 
the PostaL Lire. 
To find out how First: Old-line legal-reserve 
easy it is and how insurance — not fraternal or 
Te ° ° assessment. 
little it costs, just sar pe ’ 
; J Second: Standard policy re- 
drop a line to the serves. Resources, $9,000,000. 
Company, mention- Insurance in force, $40,000,000. 
ing Sunset for April Third: 914% dividends guar- 
and giving (a) your anteed in phiok ba sae a 
exact date of birth and — a contingsst ee 
(b) apes occupation. Fourth: Standard policy pro- 
Insurance _particu- visions, approved by the New 
lars will be promptly York State Insurance Depart- 
. 7 ont. 
sent—by mail only. git ; 
Address 2 Fifth: Operates under strict 
neo, — it State ago 
and subject to the nitec 
. States postal authorities. 
Postal Life Sixth: High medical stand- 
Insurance Company | ards in the selection of risks. 
——— —— WM. R. MALONE, President Seventh: Policyholders’ 
POSTAL LIFE BUILDING " He al Ith Bureau prov ides one free 
Sit FIFTH AVE. COR. 43° ST 511 Fifth Avenue medical examination each year, 
a Corner of 43rd St. if_desired. 
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Tom Raggs, Blow-pipe Wheaton and Barney Brockman 


If you enjoy a good humorous story, you will laugh at the desperate attempts 
of these three mining men to escape the matrimonial net of Mrs. M. 
Maginnis, widow, who is determined to acquire a fourth husband. How 
she succeeds, and how the three conspirators are affected is told in “The 
Boarding House Clause,” by Wilbur Hall, in an early issue. 

















under.” His two ranches on the Little 
Missouri in the Bad Lands of North 
Dakota were the very last things you 
would take for a Little Red School-house 
—but the most important post-graduate 
course an American Statesman ever took. 
Like every other flat statement I make, 
this is a challenge to disprove it. Here 
he learnt a dozen  things—including 
Lungs. From the Eastern slab-chest he 
began in the West the development of 
that splendid barrel which grew to the 
torso of a young buffalo bull—till at the 
very last, well, he died because he Had 
Not Room to Live. 

He may have had a rifle in his hands 
before, but nothing fiercer than a chip- 
munk had fallen to him. How he hunted, 
and where, and what he killed, and what 
he did not kill, and what he thought of 
the hunting and of the West and of the 
Westerners—why he has told it so full 
and fair in many books, there is no com- 
menting. No other President of the 
United States ever wrote thirty books— 
and all good books, and of a wonderful 
range of subject. And magazines and 
newspaper articles enough to make thirty 
books more. And I have yet to discover 
the critic who could successfully bite a 
hole in any of his published writings. 

And a propos of his writings I said to 
him one day: 

“The West owes a lot to you. You’ve 
helped to translate it to the “Tender- 
foots’.” 

“What? Why, I owe everything to the 
West! It MADE me! I Found Myself 
there!” 

That is no exaggeration. Roosevelt 
was the only President that ever knew the 
West, understood the West, or could do 
it justice, not only as itself, but as an 
essential factor in national development. 
The nearest to this recognition was away 
back to Jefferson, who sent Lewis and 
Clarke to Find Out, in 1804; and Senator 
Benton managed to send Frémont to 
annex California. Since which, all the 
United States west of the Mississippi 
might as well have been ““Drownded” so 
far as any administration is concerned— 
except as California first put the nation 
on a cash basis, and in 1849 produced 
more gold than the whole country had 
ever known before since the discovery of 
America. 


Colored by the West 


The West gave Roosevelt—at his fierce 
tug and _ insistence—the tremendous 
health which carried him through the last 
twenty years of a life so “‘strenuous” as 
no other American public man ever nego- 
tiated—a health so Rambunctious that 
it was the bane of thousands who started 
life far better equipped in physique. It 
was a terror to the average cavalryman to 
be invited to go riding with him—he had 
certainly never straddled a horse when I 
first knew him. And a penance to almost 
any pedestrian to be called to share one 
of his Little Walks out of Washington. 
Professional prize-fighters had their work 
cut out when they came to “give him a 
boxing lesson” at the White House. It 
took somebody like Leonard Wood to do 
an afternoon’s walk with him—and 
speaking of Leonard Wood, there are 
several things I like to remember. In 
1886, in the last Apache campaign, he was 
the only man I had found who could walk 
all day with me. And it ought to be 
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Merchant Marine 


IXTY years ago war helped to destroy our 
maritime commerce. ‘The War just ended 
has revitalized it. 


The dawn of a new era is at hand. Again, as 
in the days of our matchless clipper ships, 
American anchors will seek bottom in every 
port. Again American made ships flying the 
American flag will carry American made goods 
to the ends of the earth. 


In the days of our former supremacy on the 
Seven Seas it was the woodman’s axe which put 
at the disposal of our ship builders the material 
from which our ships were fashioned. ‘Today a 
stick of dynamite used by the miner takes the 
place of the axe. 


























The huge tonnage of steel ships launched along 
our coasts during the past year is due largely to 
the fact that metals are mined with dynamite 
instead of by hand for as steel has succeeded 
wood for ship building so has the use of dyna- 
mite succeeded many crude and laborious meth- 
ods formerly employed not only in mining but 
also in engineering, construction and agricult- 
ural work. 



























































The Hercules Powder Co. takes pride in the 
part its products have played and will play in 
the building of our new merchant marine. 


Hercules Powders are used very extensively in 
the mines of the United States. And from these 
mines come the metals with which our ships are 
built. More than that—from these mines comes 
the coal which drives our ships and to a large 
extent the cargoes which the ships carry. 


HERCULES POWDER .CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Hi | Pittsburg, Kan, Denven Hazleton, Pa. 
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Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 














‘Makes Cooking Easy” 7") 


This New Range Is A 
Wonder For Cooking 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, uaing < ome for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking--It “Makes 


Gold Medal 


Gleriwood 


Write for handsome free booklet 157 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. Bu enicecie 
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Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 


want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
ating Stoves and Furnaces, 



























A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 






Beauty to. to tat and Faded Hair. 
$1.00 at_ druggists. 











Nadine | 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 





} Keeps The Complexion 
utiful 

Soft and velvety. 
back if not entirely pleased. 
| Nadine is pure and harm- 
| less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
| sunburn and return of discolorations. 
| A million delighted users prove its value. 
| Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
| 50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. S. S. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. U.S.A. | 
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“Babies Smile 


when stomachs do their 
y/ work and bowels move naturally. 
Fretful, crying babies need 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SYRUP 


The Infants’ and Children’s Regulator 
to make the stomach digest food, 
and bowels to move as they 
should. Contains noalcohol, 
opiates, narcotics, or other 
harmful ingredients. 








remembered also that the myth that 
“Roosevelt jumped him over the heads of 
all the army” is a pure falsehood. Roose- 
velt did not move Wood up one peg— 
it was all done by McKinley. But these 
two great Westerners loved and under- 
stood one another—Roosevelt and Wood; 

and it is needless to say that many things 
would have been different in and about 
the Great War if the country or the Ad- 
ministration had listened at ail to these 
two men who most seriously and most ably 
advocated Preparedness four year ago— 
and have been Properly Punished since for 
so doing! 

I cannot conceive of anyone who could 
have mistaken Roosevelt for anything 
else than a Westerner. His mind, his 
speech, his motions, his activities, his 
vocabulary, his judgments—were all ab- 
solutely colored and fibered by the West 
from his youth to the last day of his life. 
He was only twenty-six when he stepped 
out from the hot-house of Eastern scholar- 
ship and society and politics into the un- 
charted spaces and Searching Silences of 
the West. And while his schooling there 
was of only two years’ duration, his in- 
tensive bobic of study made it a whole 
curriculum for him, And of course, he 
never Lost the West again. He got back 
to it at every opportunity, and brought it 
to him in New York and in Washington 
whenever he could. 

Undecided people always accused him 
of Hasty Judgment. As a matter of fact, 
he was extremely deliberate in judgment 
—but the moss did not grow on his 
deliberations. He seized masses of facts 
with scrupulous care. but astonishing 
rapidity; and when he Knew, he did not 
hesitate to act. 


Untamed 

I had the privilege of knowing some- 
tning of his Presidential problems and 
the way he solved them. fe summoned 
me to Washington when he was preparing 
his first message to The Congress. God 
loves a joke; and Platt had = Roose- 
velt into the Vice-Presidenc o get rid 
of him as Governor of New Ss And 
a fanatic’s bullet took the Wild Westerner 
from the Political Shelf and made him 
Président. And though he maintained, 
with unprecedented scrupulosity, the 
policies of his predecessor to the end of 
the unexpired term, the country got a 
taste of him; and he was elected President 
by the largest popular majority ever given. 

As I am not writing a book about 
Roosevelt—nor even about Roosevelt the 
Westerner, which would make a fat vol- 
ume by itself—I shall indulge in only a 
few suggestions as to the obvious effect 
of the West upon his habit of mind and 
body. I think it is safe to say that no 
President who had never acquired the 
Western Habit would have “‘Meddled In” 
and settled the anthracite strike of 1902. 
Nor, would we have the Panama Canal 
today if it had not been for this Untamed 
Westerner. Perhaps some one else might 
have taken Russia and Japan gently by 
the ear and settled their quarrel; but it is 
as sure as Winter that no Unmixedly 
Eastern President would have dared to 
try to nominate his successor, nor would 
have been allowed to do it. This is only 
one of many precedents that Roosevelt 
established. fre is also the only Ex- 
President that ever created a party. He 
is also the only President who before or 
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with Carnation M1 | 

its unvarying quality; they found that its 
economy was equaled by its purity and that 


OUSEWIVES of the Pacific coast have 
g its safeness was equaled by its excellence. i , assim 
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known, used and preferred Carnation 
Milk for many years. Long ago they found 
that its great convenience was equaled by 


SEO Also Sc 


. They know how good it is in coffee, for 
thousands of them have followed our sug- 
. ‘ . . 
gestion to “fill your cream pitcher with 
Carnation Miik.” They know the pleasing 
color and tempting, full-rounded flavor it 
gives to acup of hot coffee and how appe- 
tizingly good it makes a glass of iced coffee. 
Carnation Milk is peculiarly a product of the Pacific 
coast. Introduced here, its popularity spread until 
today it is in demand not only all over the United 
States and Canada but in foreign countries. Carnation 
is nothing but cow’s milk—clean, rich, sweet and 
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as the household milk supply, send usa postal card and we 
will mail you free our special booklet of a hundred choice, 
tested recipes. Address Carnation Milk Products Co., 462 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle Washington. 


a pure—evaporated to the consistency of cream, her- 

i metically sealed and sterilized to maintain its whole- 

4 someness. Use it undiluted for coffee and in all 

fe other ways you now use cream; for cooking and 

| drinking, add pure water to reduce its richness—half 

i water and half Carnation is the usual way. 

i =—- Recipe Book Free vivtnc'savantagesottamaten =f 









Remember— Your Grocer has Carnation Milk 
Guaranteed by 
Carnation Milk Products Co.—Seattle, Chicago 
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Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery is nota product 
of child labor. No per- 
son under 14 years is 
employed. Industrial 
conditions undersuper- 
vision of expertstrained 
in U. S. Government 
courses on employment 
management. Average 
working day is 8 hours 


poe po poe ate If not, write to our Sales 





Every one in the family 
is pleased with Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery 


It is a real pleasure to wear Durable- DURHAM 
Hosiery. It is so thoroughly comfortable, so good- 
looking, and it wears so long without holes. There is 
less darningand fewer new pairsto buy sothat Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery really saves money and bother. 

There is a style of Durable-DURHAM made for every 


member of the household, and for every season of the year. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Is made strongest where the wear is hardest 

The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes.are accurately 
marked; soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even, and the genuine Dur- 
ham dyes prevent fading. Prices, 20c to 50c a pair. 

Youshould beable to buy Durablee DURHAM Hosiery atany dealer's. 
Department at 88 Leonard Street, New York, and 
we will see that you are supplied. Free catalog mailed upon request. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


MISS NANCY 

A light-weight lisle 
stocking with extra fine 
silk finish. Specialanti- 
run stitch, rown, 


Price 35c pair 











Flor de 


MELBA 


The Cigar Supreme \\ 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


I. Lewis Cigar Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. Makers (7 ~ 
Largest lndependentCigar Factory in the World \<>; 














Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY 


Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
sed and Endorsed by 
Thousands 
NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
liver-spots, ete. extreme 
cases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. 
Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. S. 8. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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| REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 





From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 

New York 


Boston Cincinnati 










Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
sed everywhere throughout the world to hang 
ters, Pennants, Draperies, etc., to walls, 
tho sfiguring woodwork, plaster, or paper. 
Simply push the m in with your fingers. 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist"* i 
They give absolute safety in hanging 
heavy Pictures, Clocks, Mirrors, Cloth- 
ing, etc., weighing up to 100 pounds. 
Easy to use. Won't mar walls. 


At Stationery, Hardware, 

Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c 
Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and 
Samples 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Dept. 48 Philadelphia, Pa, 

















after was an explorer and hunter and 
athlete. Also the first that sent an Ameri- 
can fleet around the world. He was “as 
democratic an American as the common 
school system itself.”” He would as little 
surrender his conscience to a multitude 
of men as to one—and there was never a 
question of his Intellectual Chastity. He 
was a genius, certainly—but chiefly that 
of hard work. They used to laugh at him 
for “Discovering the Ten Command- 
ments.” But they needed discovering, 
God knows! And he gave them a new 
meaning across the whole face of our 
country. He was as simple-minded as 
any man I ever knew; but his power of 
concentration, the result of years of 
resolute effort, made him almost a miracle 
of achievement. And perhaps it helped, 
that he w as in the Western phrase, which 
he loved, ‘‘clean as a hound’s tooth.” 

There is a conspiracy of silence as to 
Kings and Presidents—but everybody 
knows. And everybody knows that 
Roosevelt had never the shadow of a 
shade on his personal life. 

I love to think of the change in his 
speech from the old “proper” Harvard 
days to the later years when he had taken 
his “degree” from the West. He talked 
fast; but every s¥ilable was Bitten Off! 
And he certainly did not learn at Harvard 
that peculiar recourse in a public speech, 
of jumping into a high falsetto at the em- 
phatic part of a sentence. 

No other President has enriched the 
English language with so many quotable 
and quoted phrases. And all this 
Rooseveltian vocabulary deriv es from the 
West. And I often think m connection 
with him of the Western definition of a 
gentleman (which “delighted” him)— 

“one Ww ho Never Unintentionally Of- 
fends.”” He made mistakes, and knew it 
—but he never made the mistake of 
drifting, or dodging, or skulking. 

My personal touch with him during 
the more than forty years we knew one 
the other, is a different matter. Interest- 
ing, and a fair reason why I have the 
right to say of him many of the things I 
do. But what concerns me now is the 
share of the West in the Making of the 
Greatest American. That Theodore 
Roosevelt was the Greatest American can 
be doubted only by some one so wise as 
to be able to tell us who was greater— 
and why. That the West made Roose- 
velt what he was, his own words (above) 
show what he thought. No doubt he was 
East-and-West; the first and only Presi- 
dential Crusader; the Galahad of the 
Holy Grail of Pure Americanism. 

God rest him! God keep us in the 
spirit of him! 


Diverging Roads 
(Continued from page 48) 


“He’s my prospect. And by God, I’m 
going to sell him or lose him, myself!” 
Her words shocked her like a thunder- 
clap, but the shock steadied her. And 
Nichols’ overthrow was complete. He 
said hardly a word when they reached 
MacAdams. 

Almost in silence they examined that 
piece of land. MacAdams walked to each 
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Convince yourself. 
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FREECOLOR CATALOG 

Write for beautiful 
color reproductions of 
all CRE X patterns. 
Room treatments and 
rug sizes also shown. 
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room as well as the porch. 


Use them the year ’round. You'll save money, labor and care. 


Three weaves—DeLuxe, Herringbone and Regular—in wide variety of patterns 


and colorings to choose from. 
All grass rugs are not CREX. Don’t be deceived by imitations. Insist on the 





‘WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
BE SURE THE NAME, 


IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING 
ITS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 











GRASSERIUGS.\ 


Thrift and its Gicexitiy 


To insure a lasting peace there must be no let up 
in our determination to save. 
thrift is world-wide. 

Buy CREX Rugs and practice economy without sacrificing com- 
They are a most logical, non-expensive floor 
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If your dealer hasn’t 
in stock the pattern, 
size and color you 
want, notify us, giv- 
ing full particulars. 
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For forty ‘years 
Fashion has put her 
stamp of approval on 


FyrComans 
goa FACE POWDER. 


Alll tints 50 cents (double quan- 
tity) at all toilet counters, or send 
4 cents for miniature box. 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 


Dept. 75 Cincinnati, O. 





of its corners; he looked at the map for 
some time; he asked questions that 
Nichols answered briefly. He pulled up 
clumps of grass and looked at the earth 
on their roots. At last he walked back to 
the machine and leaned against it, light- 
ing his pipe leisurely and looking out 
across the tract. The silence was palpi- 
tant. When she saw that he did not mean 
to break it Helen asked, “Shall we look 
at another piece?” 

“No. Dve seen enough.” 

They got into the machine, and this 
time Nichols was alone on the front seat. 
They drove back toward the tract office. 
The sun was sinking, and a gray light lay 
over the empty fields. Helen felt herself 
part of it. She had lost, and nothing 
mattered any more. She had no more to 
lose. She kept up the hopeless effort, but 
the approaching end was like the thought 
of rest to a struggling man who is drown- 
ing. 

“What do you think of it, Mr. Mac- 
Adams?” 

“Well—I have seen worse.” 

“Were you satisfied with the soil?” 

“T wouldn’t say anything against it.” 

“Would you like us to show you any- 
thing more of the water system?” What 
did she care about water systems! 

“No. ’ 

The machine stopped before the tract 
office. They got out. 

“Your man’s no good. He’s a looker, 
not a buyer,” Nichols said to her aside. 

“He has money, and he wants land,” 


| she answered wearily. 








“We'll have another go at him. But 
it’s no use.” 


HEY went into the office. A smoky 

lamp stood on a desk littered with 
papers. MacAdams asked when the train 
left Ripley. Nichols told him that they 
had half an hour. They sat down, and 
Nichols, drawing his chair briskly to the 
desk, began. 

“Now, Mr. MacAdams, in buying land 
you have to consider four things: land, 
water, climate and markets. Our land—” 

She could not go back to Oilinga with 
him. Probably there would be a warrant 
out for her arrest. Oh, Bert—! She had 
done her best, her very best. There were 
five dollars left—MacAdams’ money— 
the whole thing was unreal. She was 
dreaming it— 

Nichols was leading him up to the de- 
cision. MacAdams evaded it. Nichols 
began again. The blank form was out 
now, and the fountain pen ready. 

“You like the piece, don’t you? You're 
satisfied with it. You’ve found every- 
thing exactly as we represented it. It’s 
the best buy on the tract. Well, now we'll 
just close it up.” 

MacAdams put his hands in his pockets 
and gazed at the map on the wall. “I’m 
not saying it isn’t a good proposition.” 

Nichols began again. Was forty acres 
more than MacAdams wanted to carry? 
MacAdams would not exactly say that. 
Would a change in the terms be more 
convenient for him? MacAdams had no 
fault to find with the terms. Did the 
question of getting the land into crop 
trouble him? No. Well, then they’d get 
down to the point. The payments on 
this piece would be—“T’ll not be missing 
my train, Mr. Nichols?” 

Patiently Nichols went back to the be- 
ginning. Land, water, transportation 
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and cli— Helen could endure it no longer. 
One straight question would end it, would 
leave her facing certainty. She leaned 
forward and heard her own voice. 

“Mr. MacAdams. You came to look 
at this land. You’ve looked at it. Do 
you want it?” 

There was one startled, arrested ges- 
ture from Nichols. Then they remained 
motionless. The clock ticked loudly. 
Slowly MacAdams leaned back in his 
chair, straightened one leg, put his hand 
in his trouser pocket. He pulled out a 
grimy canvas bag. 

es. How much is the first payment?” 

Deliberately he poured out on the desk 
a heap of golden coins. His stubby fin- 
gers extracted from the sack a wad of 
banknotes. Nichols was figuring madly. 
Twelve hundred and seventy-three dol- 
lars and ninety cents, he announced in a 
shaking voice. MacAdams counted it 
out with exactness. He signed the con- 
tract. Nichols recounted the money and 
sealed it in an envelope. They rose. 

Helen found herself stumbling against 
the side of the automobile, and felt 
Nichols squeezing her arm exultantly 
while he helped her into it. They had 
reached Ripley before she was able to 
think. Then she said that she would not 
return to Oilinga with MacAdams. 
They put him on the train. 

She told Nichols that she wanted the 
money and the contract. She was going 
to take the next train to San Francisco. 
He objected. She argued through a haze, 
and her greatest difficulty was keeping 
her voice clear. But she held tenaciously 
to her purpose. Later she was on the 
train with the contract and Nichols’ 
check drawn to Clark and Haywards. 
She slept there, and she slept in the taxi- 
cab on the ¥.ay to a San Francisco hotel. 
She felt that she was asleep while she 
wrote her name on a register. She shut 
a door somehow behind a bell-boy and at 
last could sleep undisturbed. 


r % nine o'clock the next morning she 
sat facing Mr. Clark across a big flat- 
topped desk. The contract and Nichols’ 
check lay upon it. 

Mr. Clark was a tei shrewd-looking 
man about forty-five years old. He gave 
the impression of having kept his nerves 
at high tension for so many years that now 
he must strain them still tighter or relax 
altogether. This catastrophe he would 
have described as “losing his grip” and 
Helen felt that he lived in dread of it as 
the ultimate calamity. They had been 
talking for some time. 


Mr. Clark did not know where Bert 
was. “My dear young lady, if we had 
known—” he said, and he stopped be- 


cause it would be useless cruelty to com- 

plete the sentence. She thought that he 
would not be cruel unless there were some 
purpose to be achieved by it. There was 
even a kindly expression in his eyes at 
times. 

He had explained clearly the situation 
in which her husband stood. Bert had 
persuaded the firm to give him an un- 
limited letter of credit—“That young 
man has a truly remarkable personality 
asa salesman. Me had us completely up 
in the air.” He had proposed a gigantic 
selling campaign in the oil-fields, and had 
so filled Clark and Haywards with his 
own enthusiasm that they had given him 
free rein. 


The campaign had begun with every 
promise of astounding success. He ha 
brought huge crowds to hear speakers 
sent down from the city; had gathered 
the names of thousands of “leads”; had 
imported fifty salesmen to canvas these 
names and bring in prospective buyers. 
Scores of these had been taken to the land, 
and hundreds more were promised. Clark 
and Haywards contemplated hiring special 
trains for them. 

But expenses were running into dis- 
quieting amounts for the actual results 
produced. Bert’s checks poured in, and 
there began to be annoying rumors. The 
firm had begun a quiet investigation, and 
had decided that he was spending too 
much of their money for personal ex- 
penses—Mr. Clark need not go into de- 
tails. They had withdrawn the letter of 
credit, and advised creditors in Bakers- 
field that the firm would no longer pay 
Mr. Kennedy’s bills. 

Mr. Kennedy had been informed of this. 
He had taken one of the firm’s auto- 
mobiles and disappeared. Later his check 
had come in—Clark and Haywards could 
not make that good, in addition to their 
other losses. The matter was now en- 
tirely out of their hands. Mr. Clark’s 
gesture placed it in the hands of inscruta- 
ble fate. He was more interested in the 
MacAdams sale and the unexpected 
appearance of Helen. 





OWEVER, under her insistence he 


admitted that if the check were made 
good Clark and Haywards could persuade 
the bank not to press the charge. Of course 
the warrant was out—but there were 
ways—he undertook to employ them for 
her, thoughtfully fingering Nichols’ check. 
As to finding Bert—well, if the police had 
failed— 

Helen asked how much Bert owed the 
firm. Mr. Clark told her that the sum 
was roughly five thousand dollars. 

“In thirty days! Why—but—how is it 
possible?” 

The amount included the cost of the 
automobile. The balance was Mr. 
Kennedy’s personal expenses, not in- 
cluded in his arrangement with the firm. 
“Wine—ah—” Mr. Clark did not 
complete the trilogy. “Mr. Kennedy’s— 
recreations were expensive.” He would 
have the account itemized? 

“Oh, no. -It isn’t necessary,” said 
Helen. She would like to know only the 
exact sum. Mr. Clark pressed a button 
and asked the girl who answered it to look 
up the amount. “And, by the way, — 
this sale entered on the books, and : 
check made out to—?” 

“H. D. Kennedy,” said Helen. 

“to H. D. Kennedy for the commis- 
sions. Seven and a half per cent.” 

“You were paying the other salesmen 
fifteen per cent,” said Helen. 

That was by special arrangement. The 
ordinary salesmen in the field were paid 
seven and a half per cent. Helen accepted 
the statement, being unable to refute it. 
She proposed that she should continue 
working for the firm on twelve and a half 
per cent, five per cent to apply on the 
amount Bert owed them. Mr. Clark 
countered by offering her ten per cent with 
the same arrangement. She was stub- 
born, and he yielded. 

Helen came out of the office with three 
hundred dollars in her purse. She saw 
that the sun was shining, and as she 
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Healthy 


/BAKER’S 
COCOA 


tastes good and is good 


| [tis a great aid toward 
| the maintenance of 
| health and strength, as 
it is absolutely pure, 
wholesome, and pos- 
sesses real food value, 
| more than one quar- 
ter of it being ’ pure 
| and easily di- 
gested fat. 


Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Lid. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Established 1780 
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7.15% Income 


Preferred Stock with 
Bonus Common Stock 


Established Company. Earnings 
at rate of about 6% per year on 
Common. Good management. 
Earnings increasing steadily for 
over three years. Preferred Divi- 
dends paid since Company 
organized. 


Send for Circular S. I. C. 


Farson,Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway New York City 
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Exercise Makes 


Tired Muscles 


After the eighteenth hole— 
the last set or the ninth inning, 
when violent exercise is over, 
you need a highly effective 
liniment for tired and aching 
muscles. 

A little Absorbine, Jr. well rubbed 


in, prevents after-soreness and pro- 
motes the exhilarating vigor that 
should foliow healthful sport. 


(Netatola haste 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
PR Aae wane OR Oe 





has for years been a staple household anti- 
septic and germicidal liniment. It is the 
favorite of athletes and of college athletic 
trainers. It is preferred because it is abso- 
lutely dependable in eliminating stiffness and 
allaying inflammation. Absorbine, Jr. cleanses 
as well as heals; it may be applied to cuts 
and open wounds, acting as a soothing and 
antiseptic lotion. 


You} will like the “feel” of 
this clean, fragrant and anti- 
was liniment. It penetrates 

uickly, leaves no greasy resi- 

ue and is intensely refreshing. 
Only a few drops needed to do 
the work, as Absorbine, Jr. is 
highly concentrated. 


Get a bottleteday. Your drug- 
ist sells it. If by any chance 
© is out of stock, a boitle will 

be mailed to you anywhere on 

receipt of price, $1.25. 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 


will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


_ all its beauty may 
be grown secretly by 
my Nuway SELF- 
Treatment when bald 

and othertreatments failed. I ori 
inated this method. NO TONICS. 
Few minutes timedaily. Ladies and 
gentlemen apply it. Send $2 for 
complete instructions, sole expense. 
Treat right. Write right now. Dept. 
B, Nuway Hair Grower, P. O. Box 
NUWAY GROWN HAIR 671, San Francisco, Cal. 
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JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


| Its odor is so delicate and fascinating—like 
i the breath of a rose—and it is so smooth, 
i refreshing and soothing to their tender skin, 
That is why it is preferred by the grown-ups 
too, who are satisfied with only the best. 
Trial Offer : Send 20c for an attractive Week- 

end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 


tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


| 
t 
JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
{ 





1242 W, North Ave., Chicago © 
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walked through the crowded familiar 
streets, passing flower-stands gay with 
color, feeling the cool breeze on her face 
and seeing white clouds sailing over Twin 
Peaks, she felt that the bright day was 
mocking her. She understood why most 
suicides occur on days of sunshine. 

Her life was beginning again, in a new 
way, among strange surroundings. She 
thought that it would be pleasant to be 
dead. One would be then as she was, 
numb, with no emotion, no _ interest, 
no concern for anything, and one would 
not have to move or think. “Cheer up! 
What’s the use of wishing you were dead? 
You will be, some day!” she said to her- 
self, with an effort to be humorous about 
it. 

She thought that she would go out 
to the old apartment, pack the things she 
had left there, and take them with her. 
There was a hard bitterness in the thought 
that seemed almost sweet to her. To 
stand unmoved in that place where she 
had loved and suffered, to handle with 
uncaring hands those objects saturated 
with memories, would be a desecration 
of the past which would prove how ut- 
terly dead it was. 

But she did not do it. She telephoned 
from the station, giving up the apart- 
ment and abandoning the personal be- 
longings in it, leaving her address for the 
forwarding of bills. Then she shut her 
mind against memories and went back 
to the oil-fields. 


URING the weeks that followed she 

felt that she was moving in a dream, a 
shadow among unrealities. She drove 
across endless yellow plains that wavered in 
the heat. The lines were lax in her hands, 
her thoughts hardly moved. Again she 
had the sensation of gazing upon herself 
from an infinite distance, and she saw 
her whole life, very small and far away 
and unimportant. 

She reached an oil-lease, and a part of 
her brain awoke. It worked so smoothly 
that she felt an impersonal pride in it. 
It was concerned only with Ripley 
Farmland Acres. It was intent upon 
selling them. She tapped at screen doors, 
and knew she was being charming to tired 
women exhausted by heat and babies. 
She skirted black pools of oil, climbed 
into derricks—she had learned to call 
them “rigs’—and heard herself talking 
easily to grimy men beside a swaying 
steel cable that went eternally up and 
down, up and down, in the well-shaft. 

She was known throughout the fields 
as The Real-Estate Lady. 

On her third trip to the land with 
buyers she met Paul’s mother on the 
main street in Ripley. Mrs. Masters 
appeared competent and_ self-assured, 
walking briskly from a butcher shop with 
some packages on her arm. She was 
bare-headed, carrying a parasol above her 
smooth gray hair. 

They shook hands and spoke of the 
heat. Helen explained that she was sell- 
ing land. She had just put one buyer on 
the Oilinga train, and was waiting in 
Ripley for another man to meet her next 
day. 


RS. MASTERS asked her to supper. 

A realization that meeting her might 
be embarrassing to Paul flickered through 
Helen’s mind. She made some excuse, 
which Mrs. Masters overruled briskly. 


They came to the cottage of which 
Paul had written her long ago. There 
was the little white picket fence, the yard 
with rose-bushes in it, and the peach tree. 
The graveled walk led to a tiny porch 
ornamented with wooden lace-work, and 
through a screen door they went into the 
parlor. The shades were drawn to keep 
the afternoon sun from the flowered 
Brussels carpet; the room was cool and 
dim and rose-scented. There was a 
crocheted mat on the oak center-table, 
cushions stood stiff and plump on the 
sofa, in one corner on an easel was an 
enlarged crayon portrait of Paul as a 
little boy. 

There was not a detail of the room that 
Helen would not have changed, but as 
she looked at it tears came unexpectedly 
into her eyes. Something was here that 
she wanted, something that she had 
always missed. Currents of indefinable 
emotion rose in her. Her heart ached, 
and suddenly she was shaken by a sense 
of irretrievable loss. 

“T—I’m very tired—you must forgive 
me—a very hard day—if I could—lie 
down a minute!” She could not stop the 
quivering of her lips. Mrs. Masters 
looked at her curiously, leading her to 
the bedroom and folding back an im- 
maculate white spread. Helen, hating 
herself for her weakness, took off her hat 
and lay down. She would be all right in a 
minute; she was sorry to make so much 
trouble; Mrs. Masters must not bother; 
she was just a little tired— 

She lay still, hearing the rattling of pans 
and sizzling of meat from the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Masters was getting supper. 
Voices went by in the street; a dog barked 
joyously; a shrill whistling passed, ac- 
companied by the rattle of a stick along 
the picket fence. The sharp shadows cf 
vine leaves on the shade blurred into the 
twilight. Mrs. Masters was singing 
throatily, “Rock of Ages, cleft for me-e-e,” 
while she set the table. 

It was peace and security and rest. It 
was all that Helen did not have. The 
crudely papered walls enclosed a haven 
warmed by innumerable homely satis- 
factions. How sweet to have no care but 
the crispness of curtains, the folding away 
Of linen, the baking of bread! She was an 
alien spirit here, with her aching head and 
heart, her disheveled hair and dusty 
shoes. A tear slipped down her cheek 
and spread into a damp splash on the 
white pillow. 


aa rose quickly, knowing that she 
must be stronger than the longing that 
shook her. The towel lying across the 
water-pitcher was embroidered. She 
had always wanted embroidered towels, 
and she had made a dozen of them. 
They had been left in the apartment. 
She bathed her face for a long time, 
dashing cool water on her eyelids. 

The gate clicked, and Paul came 
whistling upthe path. She stood clutching 
the towel, shivering with panic. Had she 
been mad that she had come to his house? 
Oh, for anything, anything, that would 
erase the past hour, and let her be any- 
where but here! She heard his step on the 
porch, the bang of the screen door, his 
voice, “Hello, mother! Supper ready?” 
and at the same time she saw unrolling 
inher mind the picture of herself and 
Mrs. Masters on the sidewalk, heard the 
definite, polite excuse she might have 
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made, saw herself going back to the hotel. 
She might so easily have done that! Why 
was her life nothing but ‘one blundering 
stupidity! 

She waited until his mother had time 
to tell him she was there. Then she went 
out, smiling, and met him. 

His hand was warm and strong, closing 
around her cold fingers. He could not 
conceal the shock her whiteness and thin- 
ness gave him. He stammered something 
about it, and reddened. She saw that he 
felt he had referred to Bert and hurt her. 
Yes, she said lightly, the heat in the oil- 
fields was better than banting. She 
rather liked it, though, really. And selling 
land was fascinating work. She found 
that she was clinging to his hand, drawing 
strength from it, as though she could not 
let go. She released her fingers quickly, 
hoping he had not noticed that second’s 
delay, which meant nothing, nothing 
except that she was tired. 

Mrs. Masters sat opposite her at the 
supper table, and with those polite, 
neutral eyes upon her it was hard to make 
conversation. She told the story of the 
MacAdams sale, making it humorous in- 
stead of tragic, trying to keep the talk 
away from Masonville and the people 
there. Paul spoke only to offer her food, 
to advise a small glass of his mother’s 
blackberry cordial and urge her to drink 
it, to suggest a cushion for her back. 
Tears threatened her eyes again, and she 
conquered them with a laugh. 


E went with her to the hotel. They 

walked in silence through moonlight 
and shadow, on the tree-bordered graveled 
sidewalk. Through lighted cottage win- 
dows Helen saw women clearing supper- 
tables, men leaning back in easy-chairs, 
with cigar and newspaper. They passed 
groups of girls, bare-headed, bare-armed, 
chattering in the moonlight. They spoke 
to Paul, and Helen felt their curious eyes 
upon her. Children were playing in the 
street; somewhere a baby wailed thinly, 
and farther aw ay a piano tinkled. 

“It’s very lovely—all this,” she said. 

“It suits me,” Paul replied. A little 
later he cleared his throat and said, 
“Helen—I—I’m sorry.” 

“Tm all right,” she said quickly. It 
was almost as if she had slammed a door 
in his face, and she did not want to be 
rude to him. “I mean—it’s good of you 
to care—I’d rather not talk about it.” 

“T—sometimes I think I could—I could 
commit murder!” he said thickly. “When 
I get to thinking—” 

“Don’t,” she said. 
before he spoke again. 

“Well, if there 1s ever any chance for 
me to do any thing—I guess you know 
I'd be glad to. 

She thanked him. When he left her 
at the door of the hotel she thanked him 
again, and he asked her not to forget—if 
he could help her—with her sales, or the 
bank people, or anything. She said she 
would surely let him know. 

It was necessary to sleep, because she 
had another sale, a hard sale, to make 
next day. But she was unable to do it. 
Long after midnight she was lying awake, 
beating the pillows with clenched hands 
and biting her lips to keep from sobbing 
aloud. It seemed to her that all of life 
was torture and that she could no longer 
bear it. 





It was some time 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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TABLETS OR POWDERS 


will save your system from the shock of 
painful headache, neuralgia, indigestion 
and the strain of colds. It is a simple, 
wholesome, effective prescription for 
these complaints that has been giving 
relief to millions for the past twenty- 
five years. 


Even temporary pain is harmful to health, 
and doctors advise you to end it immediately. 
Don’t suffer pain—stop it quickly. It isn’t 
necessary and it taxes your health. It is 
much more beneficial to take pleasant, helpful 
Orangeine, a physician’s prescription, and re- 
lieve it at once. It is easy to take, in tablet 
or powder form. 


The Physician’s Prescription 
Is on Every Package 


Orangeine contains no opiates. All drug- 





gists have it for convenie and most 
homes for emergency. Have it on hand at 
all times. Insist on Orangeine. “Know 


what you’re taking.” 


Prices Per Package 
Powders—10c, 25c Tablets—15c, 35c 


ORANGEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chicago 
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Excellent service all the way. Plan your trip now. 
Interesting literature, map and full information 
on request. 


HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A., 
J. L. BURNSIDE, Gen. Agent, 604 Second Av., SEATTLE,WASH, 
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andeur. Truly the trip incomparable. 
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Midnight Sun Trip 
Sailing About June 15th 
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and 
Your Motor Troubles 
will be solved 


HIS Booklet tells you why your 

motor car has not had all the pep 
and power it should have. It shows 
you why compression is lost in your 
cylinders. It shows you the scien- 
tific construction of the HERZ spark 
plug—the solution of many motor 
troubles 


The HERZ Plug | 


BOUGIE MERCEDES 


cannot carbonize; through the pat- 
ented construction, HERZ PLUGS 
are the only spark plugs that EAT 
THE SOOT AND SPIT THE OIL. 
There is no porcelain core to crack or 
leak compression. The Mineralized 
Mica Core cannot become oil-soaked. 
The HERZ PLUG economizes gas- 
oline consumption and _ increases 
mileage. It renders constant valve- 
grinding unnecessary and prolongs 
the life of the engine and its cylinder 
parts. Many motorists have used 
the same set of HERZ PLUGS for 
6, 8 and to years. 


Same price since 1894—$r. 50 post- 
paid. The Best Dealers have them. 
Write for Booklet. 


HERZ 


247 West 5sth St. 
New York 
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Johnny Comes Marching Home 
—to What? 


(Continued from page 25) 


you help bring back, would you sign up, 
my heroic friend?” 

Taking about forty-nine and one-half of 
those same men, also at random, I received 
the following answer, or cheresbours: 

“Would I? Well, that depends. One 
thing is a cinch—I’m not going to go back 
to a job playing solitaire with a deck of 
filing-sy stem cards in an office, and I’m 
not going to load somebody else’s butter 
and canned peaches into somebody else’s 
cars at twelve dollars a week! I want an 
out-doors job and farming sounds good to 
me. What I’d like is about a hundred and 
sixty acres of nice alfalfa, some pure-bred 
stock, an automobile, and—listen to me, 
man!—and a wife! If this Secretary 
Somebody of yours has any idea that I’m 
going to keep on living in a bunk-house 
with a coupla hundred other guys and 
soap and towels furnished once a month 
he’s as crazy as the Clown Prince. Not 
for mine! I’ve made up my mind on this 
living proposition and it includes a wife. 
Does that answer your question any?” 

“Tt does—too well,’ I would say. 
“About the wife matter, now: do you sup- 
pose you could find a girl who would be 
willing to join such a partnership as you 
suggest?” 

This answer was instant and final. “I 
know it. Leave it to me. There are 
plenty of girls who are sick of the city and 
who would He to get out with a fellow 
and help make his own chance 1 in his own 
home on his own pie ce of land.” 

“Cheer-o!” I said. “But another thing 

your idea of a piece of land seems to be 
a little—er—opulent, as youmightsay. A 
quarter-section and a Holstein dairy herd, 
I believe it was. Exactly. Now, what 
you would be more likely to get would be 
twenty acres.” 

In most instances my uniformed friend 
would sniff, or swear. ‘Twenty acres? 
Quit your kidding! Twenty acres ain’t 
a farm—it’s a vacant lot!” 

Far be it from me to dash cold water 
upon the back-to-the-land movement. 
And eke I would not for worlds appear 
pessimistic about the Lane plan for en- 
couraging the boys to beat their swords 
into ploughshares. Quite the contrary. 
As a matter of fact I know something 
about the possibilities of the waste lands 
of the country and I have written many 
pages in an endeavor to get more sage 
brush and pine stumps and mosquitoes off 
them and more worthy American lads and 
lassieson them. [love both theland and the 
lads and lassies and I have been put out of 
several meetings for hollering vehemently 
because the land barons and the railroads 
were making reclamation and family- 
owned farm units more and more impos- 
sible year by year. But because I want 
to see the scheme succeed I am the more 
careful to observe the elements that 
threaten it with failure. In the answers 
received from those soldier and sailor 
boys are two such elements, as above in- 
dicated and suggested. 

First: their ideas of farming are (natu- 
rally enough) a little grandiose and diff- 


cult of fitting to actuality. They are 
city lads with dreams or else they are 
country lads with ambitions and a past 
experience of farming as she is done. 
The former are extravagant in their no- 
tions, the latter exacting in their demands. 
The records made by small farmers, as on 
some of our newer reclamation project 
lands, are not encouraging to the boy with 
the Holstein-herd fancy, and the other 
lad is not to be fooled by vague assertions 
in which the term “income” is used instead 
of the correct term, ‘‘margin of profit.” 
Second: the service men we are con- 
sidering have had enough of the fine free 
life of a bachelor, especially if it is going 
to include, either now or presently, sub- 
sistence on such dainties as canned toma- 
toes and bacen, four to fourteen miles of 
bad road to the nearest post-office, hard 
and gruelling labor beginning before 
dawn and ending considerably after sun- 
set, and laundry work done personally by 
the use and employment of a rough board, 
some yellow soap, and the knuckles of 
the human fist! These men want wives 
first, and farms—on any terms you please 
—afterwards, and, thanks to their ca- 
reers as saviors of democracy, they are at 
present in the habit of wanting what they 
want when they want it, and of getting it! 


Colony Life 


God bless ’em, gentlemen; they are 
right! There is nothing too good for an 
America ainly nothing too good 
for the boys who offered all they had, 
freely and without speech-making on the 
subject, that liberty might not perish 
from the earth. And in considering their 
disposition in reclamation project camps 
and afterwards on isolated and barren 
farm-plots, it will be well, right from the 
jump, to take into account their natural, 
normal and God-given right to a bonus 
consisting of one willing and_ helpful 
partner, blonde or,brunette according to 
choice and opportunity, and the quarters 
and allowances commensurate therewith. 
I don’t mind saying, as my judgment on 
the whole beautiful plan for putting dis- 
charged army and navy men on the land, 
that the enterprise rests today, not in the 
hands of Congress, the Department of 
the Interior, the boys in blue or the boys 
in olive-drab, but in the hands of the 
marriageable girls of these United States 

—and three rousing cheers for ’em! 

That Secretary Lane has a strong ink- 
ling of this condition seems to be indi- 
cated by the fact that the Interior De- 
partment publicity has lately been putting 
stress on the necessity for community 
development in rural districts. Dr. EI- 
wood Mead, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, calls attention to the fact that, in 
all plans for putting soldiers on the land, 
the Government advises colony life as 
against the old individual homestead 
project. In fact Government aid will 
not be given, he asserts, to any back-to- 
the-soil scheme for service men unless 
there are at least one hundred individuals 
or families provided for in a more or less: 
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compact social group. While this does | 


not by any means take cognizance of the 
new requirement of the boys that their 
wives must be considered in any plan pro- 
posed for themselves, it does recognize 
the modern social need, and is encourag- 
ing in that degree. Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that the Lane plan will be 
found susceptible of a broadening that 
will take in families instead of individuals 
and will be based on the home unit in- 
stead of the single worker. Certainly with 
a home for his courageous little wife as- 
sured and with community life provided to 
receive them both, the back-to-the-land 
movement for service men would begin to 
take on aspects of a reasonableness and 
practicability that now, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, it appears to lack. 


California's Plan 





This colony-farm plan is having an in- | 


interesting try-out in California, the 
foster-father being this same Dr. Elwood 
Mead. It is located at Durham, near 
Chico, California, and comprises some 
sixty farms alloted by the state to appli- 
cants and operated in a coperative spirit, 
under the advisory management of a 
state board. The project is small and it 
has only been a going concern for a year 
and a half, but its sponsors are enthu- 
siastic about it and reports from the mem- 
bers of the colony are to the effect that 
they find it a success. While quite inde- 
pendent of his fellows and the board of 
control, each farmer in the Durham 
project has an opportunity to buy and 
sell with the others through the colony, 
he may obtain advice and assistance in 
his problems from the experts the man- 


agement has on its staff, and he has social | 


privileges surpassing those ordinarily 
available in rural sections. 

It is proposed by the state now to ex- 
tend the Durham experiment on a broad 
scale and give soldiers and sailors the first 


chance at the farms that are to be laid out. 


At Durham, however, prospective pur- | 


chasers and members were advised that 
they should have at least $1500 in the old 
sock before calling—as it was clearly 


necessary to demand an initial payment | 


on land, stock, equipment and parapher- 
nalia, and to require that each man had 
sufficient money to see himself through 
until his crops came in. How many 
soldiers and sailors recently discharged 
from a job paying thirty dollars a month 
and now (many of them) engaged in the 
title role in a piece known as The Prodigal 
Son—how many of these lads will be able 
to accumulate $1500 or any like sum for 
their entrance on the land, state owned 
or otherwise, is a question. Talk of pro- 
viding them with living money during the 
early stages of their development into 
farmers meets with a heavy and oppres- 
sive silence among solons at the state 
capitol, If there is a way out and it can 
be provided, doubtless the Durham 
project will furnish one solution to the 
problem of re-absorption that will take 
care of a good many ambitious and 
healthy youths who will make better 
citizens as a result. 

But it must not be forgotten, at any 
stage of the game, that these boys are 
through with doing up their own dishes 
and getting their feminine companion- 
ship from the women’s magazines! They 
are ready—a whole lot of them—to beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and there 
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and Destructive Pests 
Help kill them. The government urges it. 
These rodents destroy food and other 
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Wy valuables, cause fires and spread such 
dangerous diseases as infantile 
. paralysis. In foodstuffs alone 
= they cost the people of the U. S. 
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For Mice too 


‘4 NO MIXING—NO SPREADING—NO MUSS—NO 
TROUBLE. Just crumble up a “RAT BIS-KIT” about the 
house. Rats will seck it, eat it and die outdoors. The 
easiest, quickest and cleanest way. Large size 35c. Small 
size 2sc. Forsaleat ali druggists and general stores. 
EACH BIS-KIT CONTAINS A DIFFERENT 
BAIT. 

THE RAT BIS-KIT CO. g 
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You also can 
kill roaches, 
rats, mice, etc. 
with Rat Bis-Kit 
Paste. In Tubes 25c. 














SUCCESSFUL music writer and composer has published a book 
giving his experiences. You need this book to guide you. | i | 
Contents—Making money writing and publishing songs—Correcting 
your faults—Writing a Melody—Directing the ambitious composer 
—Placing your song before the public—Lists over 500 music buyers 
and orchestra leaders. The only complete book of its kind on the 
market. Price $1.00 postpaid. Money back if you say so. ‘ 


Union Music Co. 435 Sycamore Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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, ‘y Army Auction Bargains 
Thompson’s 


Tents $4.25 up| C. W_ revolvers $2.65 up 
rm, Leggings .18 up| Army 7 shctearbine 2.95 up 
S) Saddies 4.65 up| Army Haveracks .15 up 
Uniforms 1.50up | Knapsacks -75 up 
Teamharness 26.85| Army yo by Fy Pa 
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EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an ideal eye 
4 wash. Good since1795. Keep your eyes well and they 
will help keep you. 
5c At All Druggists or Sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
¥ Write for our booklet. It is FREE, Te 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & OO. 4 
sy 178 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 































CHECK UP THE 
WEATHER MAN 


When the weather man has predicted 
fair and warmer, and the sky looks threat- 
ening, what do you do? Do you carry 
an umbrella all day, “‘to keep the rain 
away,’’ or do you rely on the weather 
man’s prediction, made more than 24 hours 
before. 


A glance at the 


Zycos Barometer 


will indicate what the weather will be 
for the next 24 hours—and you can dress 
accordingly. 

Tycos Barometersare thestandard weather 
instruments of the world. Your dealer 
will be proud to show them to you, as you 
will be to show them to your friends. 


He sells Tyeos Indoor Thermometers, 
Travelers Thermometers, Bath Thermom- 
eters, Cabinet Thermometers, Desk 
Thermometers, Window Thermometers, 
Candy Thermometers, Oven Thermo- 
meters, Fever Thermometers. 


Zaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Dainty dish served by the 
**Carnation Girls’’ 
coming to every town 
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Taaet A. 
Oldham. He earned $2200.00 
in four months with a Hays 
wood Tire Repairing outfit. For 
20 years he was telegraph operator on the 
Illinois Central Railway. He isnow 58 years 
old. He answered my advertisement—quit 
his job—bought a plant and opened a busi- 
ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in eight months than 2/4 years as operator. 
There are now 500 stations where tire ree 
pairing is neglected. 


To Fill These Positions 
I have a Big interesting Book to send you. 
It tells all about tires—gives 
inside figuresand profit. Send 
for it! What Oldham and others 
are doing You can do. $2500.00 to 
$4,000.00 per year is conservative. 
Like Mr. Oldham—One machine 
will start you. Then open a shop. 
You cansee business all around you. Pat 
out a Haywood Sign and business will 
come to you. Now get started. Send for 
the Big Book and start making money, 

M. HAYWOOD, Pres. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
800 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
































is no nonsense about them in this readi- 
ness—but when they do it there’s going 
to be a girl behind each one of them, her 
apron pinned on, her sleeves rolled up, 


and flour on the end of her little pink 
nose, or no ploughshares! Let your com- 
mittees and your boards and your con- 
ventions consider that, gentlemen! 





The Mooney Case 


(Continued from page 44) 


Most of the witnesses came 
reluctantly. They did not want to get 
mixed up in the case. If Rigall was the 
right man and found out what was wanted 
he might balk. If he did, there was no 
earthly way of forcing him to come to San 
Francisco. Outside of California the 
subpoena of a California court was a mere 
scrap of paper. 

So the district attorney, according to 
Oxman, suggested that the stockman 
write a letter to Rigall and try to bring 
him to California on some pretext with- 
out mentioning the bomb murders. If 
Rigall came and proved to be the right 
man, he could be subpoenaed; forced to 
stay and to testify. If he was not the 
right man, the expense would be the same 
as the cost of sending an officer to Gray- 
ville. Having concocted this brilliant 
scheme, Oxman that very day sat down 
and, tongue in cheek, with great mental 
and physical effort accomplished the 
literary masterpiece which, upon publica- 
tion, made him one of the most popular 
authors of the day. 

But, Oxman said, Rigall did not ex- 
hibit the complete letter. The last page 
was missing. After he had completed the 
epistle. so Oxman testified, he had _re- 
membered that Cunha told him to find 
out unobtrusively whether Rigall had 
been in San Francisco July 22nd. Hence 
Oxman took a third sheet and wrote on 
it: “If you were not in San Francisco 
July 22nd, cannot use you as a witness. 
Wire answer F. C. O.” This third sheet 
Rigall denied having ever seen, though 
his wife testified before the Grand Jury 
that she had seen a postscript. 

It may or may not be significant that 
the main portion of the letter contains no 
request for a telegraphic reply and that 
Rigall immediately on the receipt of the 
letter wired his willingness to come West 
to San Francisco. 

Here, then, is Rigall’s tale and Oxman’s 
version of the origin and purpose of the 
famous correspondence. Both explana- 
tions and interpretations are _ logical; 
both can be accepted without unduly 
straining the credulity. It is not difficult 
to read into the letters the dark purpose 
of an evil mind bent upon finding an ac- 
complice in perjury. Neither is it difficult 
to see both in the first and the second 
letter, even without the missing post- 
script, an attempt by an_unlettered 
rancher who believes himself to be a cun- 
ning, wise old owl, to lure an unwilling 
potential witness into effective subpoena 
range. But it is difficult to understand 
how a prosecutor in a most important 
case, confronted by an array of criminal 
lawyers familiar with every trick of the 
trade, could allow an important witness 
to assume the functions of the district 
attorney without censoring his corre- 
spondence or preserving a copy for future 
reference. 


hesitated. 


Considering the blunders of the police 
and the district attorney’s office, it is a 
miracle that the case in its fundamentals 
has withstood the ceaseless assaults as 
well as it did. 

Once more let us return to Oxman, now 
playing the role of defendant. 

After explaining the origin of the letters 
and the missing postscript, he swore that 
he had told Rigall the morning after the 
latter’s arrival that he was not the man 
and that therefore he could not be used 
as a witness, whereupon Rigall, according 
to Oxman, expressed concern about the 
payment of his expenses, Oxman reassur- 
ing him on this point by the statement 
that he himself, having made the mistake, 
would be responsible for Rigall’s expenses 
up to $250 in case the state did not pay 
them. The very next day, so Oxman 
testified, he told the district attorney that 
Rigall was not the right man, expressing 
regret over his mistake. Fickert, know- 
ing that Oxman was chafing under the 
delay caused by the endless examinet’cr: 
of prospective jurors and was anxicz. <¢ 
return home, instructed Cunha to k- 
Rigall in town until after Oxman had 
testified, both to be ready to take the 
stand in case the defense should learn of 
his presence and want an explanation, and 
to help the stockman pass the time. In 
this explanation Oxman was fully cor- 
roborated by District Attorney Fickert 
and his assistant, Cunha, who both took 
the witness stand. Throughout a search- 
ing cross-examination covering eighty- 
two pages of the transcript Oxman re- 
peated and elaborated his story without 
involving himself in contradictions. 

Once again the reader has his choice. 
He may believe Rigall or he may prefer 
the word of Oxman, Fickert and Cunha. 
Perhaps a look into the records of both 
Oxman and Rigall may help the reader to 
come to a decision. 


An Old Indictment 

The blackest mark against Oxman is 
an Indiana indictment twenty years ago 
charging him with obtaining money under 
false pretenses in a land deal. It appears 
from the newspaper reports that Oxman, 
then in the real estate business with his 
brother Clarence, was trading a certain 
piece of land for a store owned by one 
J. H. Green, who, after the consummation 
of the deal, charged that the Oxman 
brothers had shown him a wheat field, 
representing it to be their property, while 
they actually had transferred to him a 
far less valuable piece of swampy bottom 
land. Apparently a compromise was 
reached as the indictment was dismissed. 

Outside of this transaction—an indict- 
ment does not establish the guilt of the 
indicted—Oxman has an excellent repu- 
tation among the stockmen of the West 
and in Oregon business circles. So far as 


the writer was able to learn, his business 
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acquaintances consider him a thoroughly 
trustworthy, honest and reliable man 
whose accumulated property places him 
beyond reach of temptation through 
bribery. He is married and has both 
children and grandchildren. 

Rigall, on the other hand, admitted on 
the witness stand that he had gotten 
drunk in Salt Lake City, had often been 
drunk and had frequently been arrested 
for being drunk and disturbing the peace. 
On cross-examination he acknowledged 
that he had been indicted on a charge of 
selling liquor without a license and had 
pleaded guilty. He keeps a pool room in 
Grayville and in the summer follows the 
county fairs, operating so-called paddle- 
wheel games. 

As to the degree of trust to be placed 
in the word of these two men the reader 
will have to draw his own conclusions. 


Contradictions 


Oxman’s attorney certainly had no 
faith in Rigall’s word. On cross-examina- 
tion he made Rigall admit that on Janu- 
ary 25th, just before he went back to 
Grayville, he had assured Prosecutor 
Cunha that Oxman was a wealthy, hon- 
orable and upright man, but that he did 
not understand the two letters in which 
Oxman asked him to come to San Fran- 
cisco. When Cunha asked to see the 
letters, Rigall informed him they were in 
Grayville even though both were in his 
pocket at the time. 

Soon after Mooney’s conviction Rigall 
sent Cunha the following telegram: 


“Congratulations on your conviction. 
Think my evidence will secure party a new 
trial. F. E. RIGALL.” 


The prosecutor at once wired back to 
Rigall to reveal all facts in his possession, 
as he was anxious to give Mooney a new 
trial if he were entitled to it. 

“T am sure you know nothing to get de- 
fendant new trial,” wired Cunha, “but 
I personally feel responsibility and would 
later on have Governor change penalty 
or pardon if I developed any kind of 
doubt.” 

In response to this telegram no reply 
of any kind came from Rigall. Asked to 
explain why he had not answered, Rigall 
stated that he had taken the letters and 
Cunha’s telegram to his attorney, Claud 
O. Ellis, and that on the advice of his at- 
torney he had made no reply whatsoever. 

Oxman’s counsel, during the cattle- 
man’s trial on the charge of subornation 
of perjury, pointed out to the jury the 
significance of Rigall’s silence. Cunha’s 
request for Rigall’s evidence was sent on 
February 12th. At that time Mooney’s 
lawyers had made a motion for a new 
trial. This motion was not decided until 
February 24th. Attorney Ellis, giving 
his client, Rigall, legal advice, must have 
known that Mooney, convicted of murder 
in the first degree and confronted by the 
hangman’s noose, was asking for a new 
trial. He knew that his client had in his 
possession letters which might obtain the 
convicted m.n a new trial, yet the Illinois 
lawyer advised his client to say nothing, 
to send nothing, to let Mooney go to his 
fate. 

“Why was this advice given?” Ox- 
man’s attorney asked. 

“Why did Rigall fail to send copies of 
the letters to the district attorney while 
the motion for a new trial was pending?” 


“Why did Rigall keep silent about the | 
attempt to bribe him while he was in San 
Francisco? Why did he not tell the at- 
torneys for the defense? Why did he not 
go to the judge and tell him his story?” 

Rigall replied that “he was afraid.” 
But Oxman’s attorney, Samuel M. Short- 
ridge did not hesitate to set forth a 
totally different motive. 

“Rigall admitted on the witness stand 
that he had been a bootlegger, a drunken 
brawler, a gambler and had lied to every- 
body he came in contact with in San Fran- 
cisco,” said Shortridge to the jury. “He 
gave no satisfactory explanation of his 
silence during the trial. He explained that 
he had kept his evidence hidden after 
Mooney’s conviction on the advice of his 
attorney, Claud O. Ellis. What reason 
could there be for this advice?” 

The letters were valuable to the defense, 
so valuable that Mr. Ellis subsequently 
joined the staff of the Mooney defense 
lawyers. It is charged that the letters in 
Rigall’s possession were not produced until 
an agreement had been reached concerning 
the size of the fee Mr. Ellis was to receive 
from the Mooney defense fund for his 
services. It is alleged that the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars was demanded, 
but what was finally paid is not known. 

“The negotiations between Ellis and 
Rigall on the one hand and representatives 
of the Mooney defense lasted quite a 
while,” continued Oxman’s attorney in his 
argument. ‘Only when they were con- 
cluded did Rigall in Chicago make an afh- 
davit detailing the alleged bribe attempt 
and surrender the Oxman letters to the 
defense attorneys. My contention is that 
if Oxman had really tried to bribe him, if 
Rigall had honestly desired to expose this 
attempt, Rigall had ample opportunity to 
do so during the Mooney trial and im- 
mediately after the verdict of guilty. Then 
was the time to reveal the alleged bribery 
attempt. Instead Rigall kept silent while 
his attorney dickered with the Mooney 
defense, nor did he break this silence until 
his attorney had arranged for satisfactory 
terms.” 

The prosecution of Oxman on the 
subornation of perjury charge was con- 
ducted by the attorney general, the trial 
took place before Judge Dunne whose 
integrity is not questioned even by his 
enemies. So far as I can discover, no 
charge of jury tampering has been pre- 
ferred. Hence this verdict of not guilty 
either cears Oxman’s record and con- 
firms his testimony or it brands the attor- 
ney general, the judge and the jury as 
violent and conscienceless partisans of the 
prosecution. 





Oxman is Rearrested 


The defense chose the latter view. Im- 
mediately after Oxman’s acquittal the 
defense had him rearrested, this time on 
the direct charge of perjury based on the 
allegation that Oxman was not in San 
Francisco at all when the explosion took 
place, that therefore he could not have 
seen what he described on the witness 
stand and must therefore have manu- 
factured his story out of whole cloth. 

Now the defense was getting down to 
cases. It was cutting through the fat to 
the solid meat. The letters Oxman had 
written to Rigall could and had been ex- 
plained as a stupid but harmless blunder. 
In whatever manner they were inter- 
preted, they still were inconclusive. But 














identical 


OU should buy a revolver 
for the same reason that 
you takea fireinsurance policy. 
You do not expect your 
house to burn, any more than 
you expect a burglar— 
But when a fire or a burglar 
does come, you and your 
home are protected. 


IVER. 
JOHNSON 





And, just as you are careful 
to select a safe fire insurance 
company, you should select a 
safe revolver—one that is not 
liable to go off accidentally. 


Iver Johnson Revolvers are 
safe. They are so safe from 
accidental discharge that you 
may even hammer the 
hammer. The only way you 
can fire an Iver Johnson is to 
pull the trigger all the way 


back. 
Three Booklets Free 


Indicate which books you want: A—“Fire- 


arms,” B—‘Bicycles,” C—*Motorcyles.” 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & CycleWorks 
180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 
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CAN’T PUNCTURE 


NOR BLOW OUT 
AYTON AIRLESS TIRES in 
the past 6 years have been 
used by thousands of owners of 
light passenger 
and delivery cars 
in all parts of the 
civilized world, 
and have conclu- 
sively demon- 
strated: 


1st—They can’t 
puncture nor 
blowout. 


2nd— They ride 
as smoothly as 
pneumatics. 
8rd— They give 
much longer 
wear than the 
average pneu- 
matic. 
4th—-They abso- 
lutely will not 
injure the car. 
They have been 
endorsed by 50,000 
or more satisfied 
users including 
the late George 
Westinghouse and 


Chief Engineer of 





Edward Grey, formerly 
the Ford Motor Company. 

Piers of live, elastic rubber built about 
one inch apart inside the casing and vul- 
canized or welded to it take the place of an 
inner tube. 

Nothing can happen but wear. 

We have standardized on 30 x 8 and 
80 x 3% and the price is right. 

We sell direct where we have no dealer. 

We want an exclusive dealer in every 
county—tire experience not necessary. Ex- 
cellent chance to build up in a_ protected 
territory a very profitable business either by 
itself or as a side line, 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept. S Dayton, Ohio 
Please send without obligation booklet 
and information on Dayton Airless Tires 
as checked below: 
passoseee For Ford pleasure cars. 
...For light delivery cars. 
Proposition to dealers. 
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WASHINGTON NEEDS DAIRY, POULTRY, STOCK FARMERS 


Washington, the State of Opportunity, invites you. 
tions ideal for dairying, poultry and stock. Cheap lands, ex- 
For free book write 


Condi- 


panding cities, good markets. 
I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S, Olympia, Wash 





Absolutely 
Prevents 


Wherever youheartheclick 
of a well kept gun you will § 
usually tind Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher. It 
will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
Afree from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
Adealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
A er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15¢e. 


Wm. F,Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 





| 
| if the defense by direct evidence proved 
: Oxman to be a perjurer, established be- 
| yond doubt that Oxman had not been at 
the scene of the crime prior to the explo- 
| sion, had drawn on his imagination or the 
| district attorney for the material out of 
| which to invent his story, then the prose- 
| cution’s case collapsed like a house of 
cards. And this the attorneys of the de- 
fense set out to accomplish when they 
caused Oxman’s arrest on the perjury 
charge. 

But they did not deliver the goods. 
After a few days they admitted that they 
had no evidence to support the charge 
and Judge Griffin dismissed the case. 

Yet the defense still clings to the theory 
that Oxman did not reach San Francisco 
until hours after the explosion. In sup- 
port of this contenticn Fremont Older 
related to the writer the following cir- 
cumstances: 

Oxman was on the way from Portland 
to San Francisco. At 8:10 on the morning 
“a July 22nd he arrived in Woodland, 

California, eighty miles north of San 
Francisco. There he registered at a hotel, 
presumably had breakfast and met his 
representative, these transactions con- 
suming at least half an hour, according to 
Older. Then Oxman went out into the 








country to look at some sheep and cattle. 
In order to reach San Francisco between 
12 and 1 it was necessary for him to reach 
the Woodland station at 9:13. This he 
failed to do, according to Older, taking 
instead the next train at 1 in the after- 
noon, which landed him in San Francisco 
around 5 p. m. The time of his arrival 
in San Francisco is confirmed, so Older 
avers, by the fact that Oxman’s name ap- 
pears on the register of the Terminal 
Hotel after the name of a man who ar- 
rived in San Francisco at 5 P. M. 

While the perjury charge against Oxman 
was pending, the attorney for Oxman in 
substance addressed the court as follows: 


Rebuttal 

“The charge against my client is 
ridiculous,” he said. “If the Mooney 
defense had the tiniest particle of evidence 
— to show that Mr. Oxman was not 
in San Francisco at 1 Pp. M. on the day of 
the explosion, why don’t they present it 
in court? They have investigated Ox- 
man’s movements carefully and they 
know that they have no case. They know 
that I am ready to put on the stand E. K. 
Hatcher of Woodland, a reputable busi- 
ness man who made afhdavit to the fact 
that he hi id personally driven Mr. Oxman 
to the 9:23 train in his automobile, and 
his testimony is supported by the evi- 
dence of his wife. I further have in 
readiness Mr. Harold Buck, the clerk of 
the Terminal Hotel, who greeted Mr. Ox- 
man, an old patron of the hotel, between 
12 and 1 on July 22nd. Oxman dropped 
his baggage, went to the dining room to 
get something to eat, found it crowded 
and went outside in search of a meal, 
grumbling about the crowd. He did not 
formally register until he came back late 
in the afternoon. If that is not enough, 
we have the testimony of two members of 
the Bar Association which assembled in 
the hotel to march in the parade and who 
remember Oxman. We also have the 
testimony of the clerk in the office of 
Miller & Lux, where Oxman called on 
business shortly after 2 Pp. M. Further- 
more, the defense itself has an affidavit 


by a Mrs. La Posee, who swears that Ox- 
man at 1:45 P. M. was standing beside her 
on Market street a mile from the scene of 
the explosion. On which theory does the 
Mooney defense elect to stand? Does it 
maintain that Oxman was on_ upper 
Market street or on the train from Wood- 
land at 1:45? Surely he cannot have been 
in both places at the same time!” 

Having failed in open court to convict 
Oxman of attempted subornation of per- 
jury, having likewise failed to bring forth 
a particle of evidence on the direct per- 
jury charge against Oxman, the Mooney 
defense has still a further card to play. 
It was intimated to the writer by Fre- 
mont Older that certain San Francisco 
persons supposedly | anxious to see Mooney 
hung had ‘“‘dug up” Oxman and brought 
him to the district attorney. This allega- 
tion is made even now, nearly two years 
after the train of events which brought 
Oxman into the Mooney case was sub- 
mitted in open court. 


How Oxman Was “Dug Up" 


According to the sworn testimony in 
the trial of Oxman, District Attorney 
Fickert in September, 1916, received the 
following letter: 


“OREGON-WASHINGTON RAILROAD & 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
OFFICE OF AGENT 

Durkee, Oregon, Station, Sept. 21-1916. 
Mr. C. M. Fickert, District Attorney, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir:— 

Referring to trial of W. K. Billings in 
connection with the preparedness day 
bomb explosion. 

On July 28th, six days after the explo- 
sion took place, I was in conversation with 
a reputable Oregon business man who was 
returning home from San Francisco, he 
told me he was an eye witness to placing 
of the suitcase containing the fatal bomb 
on sidewalk near corner Steuart and 
Market streets, day of parade, July 22nd. 
He assured me he could identify parties 
implicated, also driver of the jitney. He 
reviewed the whole performance as he saw 
it going into detail as to circumstances 
which caused him to take notice of the 
parties’ actions, the jitney, its driver and 
occupants. 

Account neglecting his business by re- 
‘naining in San Francisco to give evidence, 
this gentleman did not tell anyone what he 
knew of the case while there, and I don’t 
believe he intends yet to offer his testi- 
mony. So if his testimony in this case will 
be of service to you I will put you in touch 
with this party for $2500.00 payable upon 
conviction of the guilty parties. 

Yours very truly. 
FRANK Woops, Agent. 
mept.. 12, 1916.” 


Out of this communication developed 
a lengthy correspondence, partly by 
letter, partly by wire, as a om of which 
San was induced to make a full 
statement concerning what he saw in San 
Francisco to a representative of the dis- 
trict attorney in Kansas City late in 
October. Almost a month later Lieu- 
tenant Bunner of the San Francisco 
Police Department visited Oxman on his 
Oregon ranch and obtained from him the 
promise to come to San Francisco and 
testify. 

It is significant that District Attorney 
Fickert, in a letter to Station Agent 
Woods under date of October 9, 1916, 
writes as follows: 

“T want it positively understood that 
no witness in the case should under any 
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circumstances receive any part of the re- 
ward because I believe it is very bad 
policy and sometimes would tend to fabri- 
cate testimony.” 

It is also significant that Oxman told 
the story of the automobile, its occupants 
and their actions with the suitcase on 
July 28th, six days after the explosion 
and before any details of the other wit- 
nesses’ testimony had been published. 
Nor did he confine the recital to the 
station agent. Long before he returned 
to San Francisco, before there was an 
opportunity of coaching or rehearsing 
him, he gave detailed accounts of his ob- 
, servations to at least half a dozen persons. 

But, the defense insists, his testimony 
is palpably faked because no automobile 
of that description could or did go down 
Market street against the oncoming 
parade and against the official order 
which barred all jitney traffic from Mar- 
ket street. 


Who Is To Be Believed? 


Against this assertion the prosecution 
places the testimony of Police Lieutenant 
Goff, who stated on the stand that it was 
impossible to keep Market street entirely 
clear of machines because the cross streets 
were not roped off. The defense answers 
by a number of witnesses who swore that 
they were on or near the bomb corner and 
saw no Ford jitney turn from Market 
street into Steuart, whereupon the prose- 
cution points to the testimony of ten 
witnesses who swore that they saw a ma- 
chine answering the description Oxman 
gave, turn into Steuart street during the 
progress of the parade or go down Steuart 
street from the fatal Market street corner. 

In the popular mind the Mooney case 
has become the Oxman case. Though a 
dozen other state witnesses were attacked 
by the defense, Oxman was the principal 
accuser whose definite and detailed story 
directly connected the defendant with 
the crime. And Oxman himself, through 
the letters he wrote to Rigall, supplied the 
defense with the crowbar it needed to re- 
open the case. The Oxman-Rigall letters 
furnish the principal argument upon 
which the Federal Mediation Commission 
based its recommendation of a new trial; 
they also were used by the trial judge, 
Franklin A. Griffin, as the sole reason for 
changing his attitude. I have therefore 
attempted to set forth in the greatest 
possible detail all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the origin and production of 
’ these letters. 

Who is to be believed in this intricate 
fabric of charges, accusations and coun- 
tercharges? If they could not be proved, 
if there was no evidence to support the 
accusations, why were they made? 





The next article in the series on the 
Mooney Case will describe and analyze the 
publicity methods used by the International 
Workers’ 


world-wide public sentiment favorable to 


Defense League to create a 


the defendants. It will analyze the devel- 
opment and present position of the most 
potent force for good and evil in the world 
today—Publicity with a Purpose.—The 
Editors.' 











and Teas 


“‘None better at any price” 


TE HOUS: 


mands respect. 


= tight, all-tin cans—never in bulk. 
White House Tea is superb. 
a quality as distinct and superior as White 
Five favorite varieties 
in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. cans. Order by name 
“White House.” Decline substitutes. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 


Principal Coffee Roasters Sy 
CHICAGO 


House Coffee. 


BOSTON 


The meal is judged by the coffee you serve. 
Under all conditions and on all occasions 
White House Coffee gives pleasure and com- 
Always sold in the air- 





It has 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Real Estate 


Patents 








14 Acres for sale at Medford, Ore. Mile and 
quarter from heart of city. Beautiful location for 
homes. Easily subdivided into lots. Ideal loca- 
tion for chicken ranch or gardening. Town of 6000 
with all modern conveniences. Heart of the apple 
and pear district. Fine climate and growing 
country. Reasonable price and liberal terms. 
Would consider gilt ge stocks or bonds in ex- 
change._ B. L. Dodge Jr., Medford, Oregon, repre- 
senting Eastern owners. 








Free Government Lands—Our official 112- 
page book ‘‘Vacant Government Lands” lists and 
describes every acre in every county in U.S. Tells 
location, place to apply, how secured free. 1919 
diagrams and tables, new laws, lists, etc. Price 25 
cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 96, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Mexico, the land of the immediate future. 
Large holdings of rich grazing and agricultural land 
—good titles—less than 50c per acre—from Owners. 
Jay E. Adams, San Antonio, Texas; C. M. Wellsford, 
611 N. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


School For Sale 


Girls’ School, Southern California— 
School equipment, patronage, home furnishings 
complete, to be sold immediately; building and 
grounds to be leased. Established ten years; best 
standing. Investment of $6000 required. Address 
P. O. Box 3273, San Francisco, California. 








Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide 
Book, How To Obtain A Patent. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. _Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Songs, Stortes, Etc. 





Write the Words fora Song. We write music 
and guarantee publisher's acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., 538 S. Dearborn St., Suite 212, Chicago. 





Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. I compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, Chicago. 





Wanted—Storles, articles, poems, for new 
magazine. We pay on acceptance. Hand written 
MSS. acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman’s Na- 








Miscellaneous 





Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
Coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
Street, Dept. S, Boston, Mass. 


Old Coins. 
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Build This Spring 
Get Our Big Plan Book 


A ready-cut home shipped from our factory to you will save 
lot of money—save expensive labor— guarantee 
you just exactly the kind of a home you want. ; 

Our plan book illustrates a large number of modern, livable 
houses with complete plans and also a wide variety of barns 
outbuildings. 
lumber and ship it to you ready to erect. 
@ yourself, whether you have had experience or not. 
Send 6 cents to-day for our Plan Book. 


7mm §=6Fenner Manufacturing Co., 310 ShipSt., Portland, Or. 






mill and saw your 


Remember that we 
You can put it up 
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A 


Home on the Land 
Awaits You 


—and besides a home in a country 
that offers unequalled advantages of 
climate, soil, available markets, 
transportation, the best of schools, 
there are the additional advantages 
of proximity to the finest of ocean 
beaches, beautiful mountains and 
every opportunity for ’round-the- 
year outdoor life—the life that will 
make you and yours healthy,strong, 
prosperous and happy. 


Monterey County 
California 


—offersall of this to you. Practically 
everything that is growing in Calli- 
fornia is grown in Monterey county. 
Only too miles from San Francisco; 
near the main line of a twenty-foot 
asphalt State Highway and its 
county seat the terminus of a lateral 
highway; besides innumerable other 
well-paved roads. 





Write for illustrated literature. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 































Between 
Seattle 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 

San Diego 


3 Meals and Berth 
i | Included 
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THE ADMIRAL LINE 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
General Offices: 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following gene ral questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street,San Francisco 











| Five Acres for a Man of Fifty-seven 


Q. May I counsel with you? I am a 
railroad salaried employee. I am_fifty- 
seven. I want to retire at sixty. I look 
ahead with eagerness to nes in the vi- 
cinity of Los ‘Angeles or San Diego. I 
am well and active and want mild em- 
ployment at making a living. I want to 
live out of the cities in a good small town or 
country community. I will have ten 
thousand dollars to buy five acres. I do 
not want more than that. Now will you 
let me have your opinion what normally 
would be the return to me of as good a 
five-acre tract as I could buy for that 
money, presuming I give it good atten- 
tion. I have in mind oranges, lemons, 
walnuts, olives, or kindred products of 
those localities. I need an estimate of 
the probable normal returns on such an 
investment so that I may have some 
intelligent basis for thinking it over.— 
J. E. S., Marion, Inp. 


A. If j it is your idea to make a living 
out of five acres in Southern California 
you would have to eliminate walnuts, 
olives and deciduous fruits. In fact the 
only products that would give you a re- 
turn sufficient to keep you going would 
be vegetables or citrus fruits. Vegetables 
are eliminated because at your age you 
would be unable to do the hard work 
required in truck gardening. This leaves 
only oranges, lemons and grape fruit. 

Five acres of citrus fruits in full bear- 
ing in the average year should produce a 
net cash profit above the value of your 
own labor, above taxes, interest, etc., of 
say $100 per acre. Of course this amount 
would barely be sufficient to supply your 
wants, but you should also take into con- 
sideration the fact that the ownership of 
such a ranch would give you an oppor- 
tunity to produce a great many things 
for your own table without a cash outlay. 

It would be our advice that you put 
$5000 of your capital into first-class bonds 
that will produce a return of 5%. The 
other $5000 we would not advise you to 
spend until you had had expert advice. 

In the meantime you might want to 
take a correspondence course in citrus 
culture from the College of Agriculture 
Extension Division, Berkeley, Cal., in 
order to familiarize yourself at a distance 
with the problems that face the citrus 
grower every day. 


Small Capital and Big Stumps 


Q. Could you tell me something of the 
nature of the land in Humboldt county, 
California? Are there any accessible 
homestead or cut-over lands suitable for 
cultivation and stock where, with a car, 
I would not be beyond the reach of a good 
live town and shipping point? 

How about southern Oregon? Are 
there any homestead lands left there that 





All the World Goes to 
THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hotel 














A whole city of notable 
men and women under 
one roof—that is how the 
Palace Hotel has been de- 
scribed. Travelers like to 
come to the Palace Hotel 
because it has all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a 
private club. 


San Francisco is the heart 
of California’s playgrounds 
of four seasons. The Palace 
Hotel is the heart of San 
Francisco. 


PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














Homeseekers—Washington Wants You 


Write for Official Bulletin giving detailed desoription of the 
State of Washington by counties. Farming cpportunities, 
land statistics, general resources, etc. Address 

I. M. HOWELL, Secretary of State, Dept. S, Olympia, Wash. 
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European Plan. 
One 


Rates Two 
Per Day. Person. Persons. 
100 Rooms at... ... ce cecceeeeees 31.00 $1.50 
200 Rooms at... sere reece rererceen 1.50 2.00 
200 Rooms at... 2.22. cece rescvve 2.00 3.00 
300 Rooms and suites with private bath. . . . 1.50 2.50 

to to 
3.00 y 
Corner suites, private baths. .......-. &t to $7 perday 
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would be a suitable location for stock 
raising, hogs and cattle and cultivation, 
and that would not be too far from a 
shipping point? What is good stock and 
farm land worth in Humboldt county? 
I would like to locate where I could avail 
myself of the use of Forest Reserve land. 

Would you advise a man with small 
capital—about $2000—to homestead, or 
would it be better to buy a smaller tract 
with some improvements? 

I would like to get in touch with some- 
one who would help me to locate approxi- 
mately where I should look for land to 
homestead where I could get into stock 
and raise what feed I need.—Ws. E., 
CLARKSVILLE, ARK. 


A. There are about 60,000 acres of 
untaken government land in Humboldt 
county, but none of it is farm land. It is 
in small and scattered tracts, is all hilly 
or mountainous, and useful principally 
for grazing purposes. All of the better 
class of these hilly lands has been taken 
up, mostly long ago, and what is left is 
not of the more desirable of such lands. 
The largest single tract of these lands is 
in the extreme southwest part of the 
county and has never been surveyed 
because it is too rough to be considered 
of any use except possibly as a game refuge. 
There are about 16,000 acres in this 
tract, but it is not worth considering. 

Fully seventy-five per cent of the lands 
of Humboldt county are admirably 
suited for stock raising. The climate 
is peculiarly suited to this industry, and 
on the better ranges, stock runs all the 
year round, usually without any feeding. 

But nearly all these lands are in private 
ownership and can only be had by pur- 
chase. Hilly grazing lands are held at 
from $10 to $29, the usual average price 
being about $12.50. 

Rolling bench land and partly level 
land runs from $25 to $150 per acre; 
level bottom dairy and farm lands, 
from $250 to $500 per acre. A large por- 
tion of these lands will support a cow to 
about each acre and a half. 

Level and bottom stump land is held 
at from $65 to $110, and is probably 
‘worth it, as, when cleared, it is about 
the equal of any open bottom land and 
is worth from $300 to $500 per acre. 

It costs from $200 to $300 or more to 
thoroughly clear heavy redwood stump 
land. Cut-over land in southern Oregon 
costs almost as much to clear. 

As to homestead lands in southern 
Oregon, similar conditions prevail. With- 
in a reasonable distance of any shipping 
point the good land was taken up many 
years ago and even at long distances 
from the railroad, the really good land 
went into private ownership long ago. 

It would require a thorough knowledge 
of local conditions and extended search 
to locate a good quarter section that 
could be homesteaded even forty or fifty 
miles from the nearest railroad. 

In our opinion, it would be far better 
for you to buy, say, twenty acres of first- 
class irrigated alfalfa land with your 
capital in a good location and from some- 
one who would take an interest in seeing 
to it that you made a success of it by 
assisting you financially in the building 
of a house, the purchase of stock, etc. If 
you are interested, we may be able to 
put you in touch with a proper location 
for you in northern California. 
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Orange Empire 
Trolley Trip 


Through the Orange Groves 
Of Sunny Calitornee. 


tO 

Riverside, Redlands 

San Bernardino 

Jolotalitclmiteirlmentere) 

Magnolia Avenue 

> Milem Merehts 
For Literature and Lecturer 


Other Information. address Guide, 
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RAILWAY. . \* 


O. A.Smith. General Passenger Agent é . 


Los Angeles Cal. 


‘Train. daily from 
Main Street Station 
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~Mission Inn 
ILiverside 
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The answer to your questions 
about the cost of meat! 


Send for Swift & Company's 1919 Year Book. Gives 
facts and figures about America’s meat supply that every 
home should understand. Write for it now—sent free 


Why is the price of meat so high? 
Do the packers control it? 

What has the war had to do 
with it? 

How was the American army 
fed? 

Why are the prices of butter and 
eggs so high? 

Are the packers responsible for 
the high price of shoes? 


What are the real facts revealed 
by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s investigation of the pack- 


and many other interesting questions 
about your greatest food problem 
Write for it now. 


There is no mystery in the meat pack- 
ing business. It operates under con- 
ditions of intense competition and, like 
every other industry, is controlled by 
fundamental business principles. 


This Year Book presents a review 
of Swift & Company’s operations dur- 
ing 1918 and shows that the profits 
earned (about 2 cents on each dollar 
of meat sales) were too small to have 
any noticeable effect on livestock and 








ing industry ? 


* * * 


meat prices. 


Send us your name for this valuable 


Swift & Company’s Year Book shown 
book now—sent free—-a postal will do. 


above, will give the answers to these 


Address 


Swift & Company 


4197 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, III. 
Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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Mellin’s Food 
Mellin’s Food, properly prepared, 
furnishes every element a_baby needs 
to grow and develop as Nature intends. 


That is why Mellin’s Food babies grow 


strong, robust and vigorous. 














Send today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 























WHEN 
CALIFORNIA 
CALLS 


—don’t decide what part of Cali- 
fornia you are going to, until you 
have learned all about 


Monterey 
County 


Only 100 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, on broad, 
state highway; best railroad trans- 


asphalt - paved, 


portation; convenient to markets. 
Soil conditions meeting the strict- 
est tests—nearly everything 
grown in California grows there 

and the climatic conditions are 


ideal. 


Close to Ocean and one of the 
finest beaches on the Pacific; 
close also to the beautiful Santa 
Cruz mountains. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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San Diego 
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TRANS-PACIFIC 
SERVICE 


THE ADMIRAL LINE 
Pacific Steamship Co. 
General Offices: 
L. C. Smith Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The » following ge neral questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Exaggerated Almond Profits 


Q. I am enclosing herewith some cor- 
respondence which I| have received from 
the Associated Almond Growers Asso- 
ciation of Paso Robles, Cal. They have 
had a representative call on me two or 
three times with the intention of getting 
me interested in their almond grove. [| 
would appreciate very much any informa- 
tion you can give in regard to the almond- 
growing industry in this locality. Would 
also ask that you kindly advise me if the 
Association is a reliable and well founded 
organization.—M. L. H., Davenport, Ia. 


A. According to the letters attached 
to your inquiry the concern you mention 
offers to sell land before you have seen it, 
a ten-acre tract of land which is to be 
planted to almond trees, at a price of 
$soo anacre. he letter seems to indicate 
that the concern promises to accept $250 
per acre out of the profit to be made when 
the trees are in bearing. We find, further- 
more, that this concern said that the or- 
chard will be producing four years after 
the trees are planted. In the fourth year 
after planting the orchard should pay 
from $500 to $750, according to the letter. 
In the second letter we notice the fol- 
lowing: 

“You will find that the only way to own 
an almond orchard is to plant one; that 
you would not sell a producing orchard; 
that persons owning producing orchards 
will not sell them; that the only way to 
profit through almond cultivation is to be 
a planter.” The facts as we find them are 
as follows: 

Rolling hill land in the vicinity of Paso 
Robles can be bought in large or small 
quantities at prices ranging from $25 to 
$150 an acre. It can be cleared, ploughed 
and planted to almond trees at a total 
cost not to exceed $50 to $75 an acre. The 
ploughing and pruning for four years can 
be done at a total cost not to exceed $10 
per acre per annum, or $40 total, making 
a maximum cost for an almond orchard 
in this vicinity up to four years, of approx- 
imately $200 an acre, on land selling for 
$75 an acre. 

We believe that the statement that the 
orchard of ten acres after the fourth year 
should produce $500 to $750 is an exag- 
geration. We know of an almond orchard 
in an irrigated district which in its eighth 
year, produced a crop that sold for $25 
an acre, during last year when prices were 
exceptionally high. The almond comes 
into bearing rather rapidly, and you 
should not figure on a profit for at least 
seven years. According to the College of 
Agriculture, University of California, 
Bulletin No. 297; entitled “The Almond 
in California,” the average net profit of all 
almond groves is less than $22 per acre 
per year. 

The statement that the only way to 
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own an almond orchard would be to plant 
one, as no California growers were willing 
to sell their orchards, is silly. Any one 
can buy any kind of an orchard anywhere 
in California at any time. 

It is a settled policy of the Service 
Bureau to advise its readers not to buy 
any land unless they have first inves- 
tigated it in person or have had it in- 
vestigated by an expert. 


Free Land for Soldiers 


Q. I shall be very glad to have you 
send me what information you have at 
hand relative to U. S. Government lands 
in Arizona or Nevada, that are, or will 
soon be, open to settlement or sale in 
small tracts from one section up. Also 
tell me where to write for more detailed 
information. I am just out of the army 
and want to come West.—Lt. H. G. P., 
ANTRIM, TEXAS. 


A. There are millions of acres of gov- 
ernment land in Arizona and Nevada, 
and practically all of them are open to 
entry and have been open to entry for 
fifty years. The very fact that they are 
still open, that no one has considered it 
worth while to take them up, shows that 
they are scarcely worth having. In most 
instances, these millions of acres are arid 
land barely able to support one steer per 
ten or fifteen acres. In our judgment, 
you would be wasting your time and the 
best years of your life if you endeavored 
single-handed and without capital to 
homestead on arid land. It would be far 
better to wait until Secretary Lane has 
succeeded in starting work on reclama- 
tion projects for ex-soldiers, in which case 
you would receive the preference in the 
selection of land that has been reclaimed. 


Offers Job for Invalid 


Q. Will you be kind enough to give me 
the address of the young man from whom 
you published a letter in your February 
issue, and which was signed H. M. C., 
Columbus, Ohio? 

I have nothing whatever to sell, but | 
may have a place which would suit this 
boy and help him regain his lost health, 
so I would like to get in touch with him.— 
E. L. Heap, Santa Rita, New Mexico. 


A. It has given us a great deal of 
pleasure to see the ready response from 
many parts of the West following the 
appeal of H. M. C. for a location where 
he might do light work and regain his 
health. The young man has already been 
placed, but we are publishing your ad- 
dress and the address of Mrs. E. H. Molo- 
ney, Watsonville, California, in the hope 
that others who are situated like H. M. C. 
may correspond with you directly. 


Can This Be Really True? 


Q. Please send me your booklet on 
Salem, Oregon. I wrote to the Salem 
Commercial Club and for further in- 
formation they referred me to you.— 
A. C. R., Norta BrookFieELp, Mass. 

A. We have no booklet on Salem, Ore- 
gon, and we would not send it out if we 
had one. Isn’t it possible that you are 
mistaken in the address? We cannot 
conceive of a commercial club which 
would refer a request for information 
concerning its own city to a publication 
located a thousand miles distant. 
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COPYR'GHT 1819 BY THE PACCTE® & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 








| \ HE mirror tells a pleasing tale to the woman who uses nothing 
but Ivory Soap for her toilet, shampoo and bath. It praises 

m= her firm, clear skin, glowing with the pink undertone of 
perfect health. It compliments her hair—soft and lustrous, and vigor- 
ously alive. 





Ivory’s value lies in the absolute purity of its ingredients and in its 
freedom from uncombined alkali and harsh, drying materials. It can- 
not irritate the tenderest skin nor impair the natural beauty of the hair. 


The belles of forty years ago retained their roseleaf complexions by the 
use of Ivory Soap. Women today can find no better foundation for 
lasting loveliness of skin and hair than the continued use of Ivory’s 
thick, creamy, fragrant, refreshing lather. 


. 990% PURE 
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